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CONSIDERATIONS ON NATIONAL POLICE ; 
ON THE POSSIBILITY AND MEANS OF RE« 
CLAIMING LESSER CRIMINALS, WITH EX- 
TRACTS PROM THE EVIDENCE ADDUCED 

' BEFORE THE HOUSE OF COMMONS ON THE 
SUBJECT OF PENITENTIARIES : CONNECT- 
ED WITH THE PRESENT STATE, AND PRO- 
POSED SUPPRESSION OF MENDICITY. 


Circumstances, unhappily too notorious 
for the public welfare, have given to the 
consideration of our Police, an impor- 
tance that justifies reiterated attention, 
A cursory inspection is not now the whole 
that is due toit, Crime must be sup- 
pressed: punishment must be enforced, 
and in degree equal to crime, lest the 
body politic should become mere disjecta 
membra, and the bonds of society be ir- 
remediably loosened. Nevertheless, it is 
equally true, and equally important, that 
punishment should be temperately admi- 
nistered ; that it should not exceed either 
in weight or measure, what the law ap- 
points, and what reason, after a dis- 
passionate contemplation of the case with 
its attendant circumstances may not only 
justify, but sanction and confirm. A pe- 
riod of public terror is a kind of fever in 
the mind of the community : but no ju- 


dicious practitioner allows the competency . 


of a patient in fever to prescribe for him- 
self, The desire of a recovery too speedy 
to be really salutary, may prompt to the 
adoption of remedies too potent; and 
these, by their consequences, may be- 
come the occasion of a disease more 
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fatal, because more latent and gradual, 
than that from which they relieved the 
patient. To avoid a few days of pain or 
confinement, the incautious sufferer may 
subject himself to the operation of princi- 
ples so undermining, that all his life after- 
wards may become a mere continuation 
of regret. The dictate of wisdom is, to 
make no more haste than good speed; 
but, to determine the degree of that © 
haste, is not always the happy ability of 
the person intent on exerting his rapidity 
tothe utmost. Ina numerous, wealthy, 
and long established community, where 
succession of crime has furnished oppor- 
tunity of reducing practice to system, 
whilgthe commission of evil has been en« 
grafted on the unhappy culprit from his 
earliest days, there will always be due to 
justice a distinction between those who 
are hardened by habitual perseverance, 
and those who by sudden starts of guilty 
passion, or ensnared by fatal oppor 
tunity have yielded to temptation, and 
have embittered their lives by transgres« 
sion. Of the first class, scarcely can the 
mind be brought to think favourably : 
even should one of them incline to res 
form, and to lead a new life; the repute 
of former habit would always accompany 
his character; and the world would 
expect every moment to see it break out 
with all its omnipotence. There is greater 
room for hope that the second class may 
return to a sense of its duty; for we 
sometimes see those, whom the flatteries 
of vice have beguiled, unmask their bes 
guiler, and start from the horrid features, 
which really characterize their seductress. 
Changed indeed, by the malignant po- 
tency ef the Circean cup, and suok into 
swine, they yet retain so mach of their 
humanity, as to feel and regret their de- 
gradation ; — they sigh after their lost 
form ; and this is the first indication of 
hopes the first opening to deliverance, 
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, Whatever our private sentiments may 
veo the prospect of reclaiming those | 
o have trafficked in crime,, and derived. 
their support from it, we, as well as 
others, cannot but allow their proper 
weight, to the sentiments of those, who 
have had the care and custody of such 
unhappy persons. Many are the récol- 
lections to which they are entitled.—The 
force of precept, of example, of emu- 
Jation, cannot be estimated by those who 
have seen this force exert itself only in 
the gen‘le methods of moral education. 
Where the heart from its youth, has felt 
the power of beneficent maxims exclu- 
sively, it cannot calculate the furor with 
which malignant instruction operates on 
the hearts of others. Where friendships 
have been formed and matured among the 
worthy; the influence of friendships 
riveted by association in evil, cannot be 
imagined, much less can it receive a 
due, sympathetic commigeration. Happy 
those 10 whom a gracious. Providence al- 
lots the invaluable blessings of early edu- 
cation in good principles! But, while we 
acknowledge and congratulate that hap- 
piness, we are not therefore to refuse our 


compassion to the most depraved ; and if | 


there be achance, though but a possible 
chance of their reformation, compassion 
may be allowed to avail itself of that, 
and to commend those efforts which have 
the completion of that possibility for their 
object. It is no part of good morals to 


think transgressors worse than they really 


ate: and it isa humane principle of the | 
laws of this country, that no man shall | 


be deemed guilty, till his guilt be proved 
by competent evidence While, there- 
fore, we rejoice in the detection of guilt, 
and in the counteraction of evi! to the very 
uttermost, we think highly of the bene- 
volence of those who endeavour to correct, 
by lenient means, and to convert, if pos- 
sible, the subjects of it, from the wicked- 
ness of their ways, to a better state of 
mind, and to graft upon their renovated 
habits, a disposition to regain somewhat 
of what they have lost in reputation, in 
self enjoyment, and in service fo the 
community, 

Even the most accustomed to vice may 
shrink from enormities notoriously flagi- 
tious ; and.though by. habit rendered in- 
sensible to the turpitude of the lesser of- 
fences, they may feel a reluctance or an 
aversion, to crimes at which humanity 


shudders. 


The mutders committed by Williams, in 
Ratcliffe Highway, excited so much hor- 
ror among the thieves of the town, that 
they ‘not ovly examined their predatory 
corps, serialim, at a special meeting, but 
they offered their assistance to the magis- 
tratesto contribute to trace the accomplices 
of that hardened villain, Some go so far as 
to say, that three of their body being 
committed for the purpose to the same 
jail had access to the murderer, and en- 


deavoured ta worm his secret out of him ;. 


and it is possitle, that his suspicion of 
their manceuvres, and his foresight of 
their success, determined his mind to the 
violence done to himself, Now, surely, 


while we abandon such a cruel and hare 


dened villain to despair, if the possibi- 


lity of reclaiming tothe path of rectitude 


one of those lesser criminals, who felt 
such horror at his enormous guilt, be ad- 
mitted, the admission ought not only to 
animate our hopes, but to stimulate our 
exertions, that among these benevolence 
may triumph in success. Dr, Johnson had 
a saying ‘‘ where thereis shame, there may 
in time be virtue.” That shame is a pow- 


erful principle to be actuated, all will, 


grant; but a long way previous to its 


issuing in virtue, there must be a change’ 
of disposition and habit, of society and 


intercourse, of emulation and pride. 


That to call this into being, and further 


still into influence, may be difficult, ex- 
tremely difficult, is acknowledged; but 


if it be not altogether hopeless, the ob- 
| ject is well worth an experiment. When 


we consider the importance to society of 


an individual converted from being a’ 
scourge, an affliction, a pest, to the ex- 


ercise of right reason, and to the perfor- 
mance of services for his fellow men ;— 
when we look further, and anticipate the 
consequence to himself, notin this life 
only, but in that to which*this is intro- 
ductory ; when we extend our thoughts 
to his family, to his friends, to his chil- 
dren, reclaimed, as it may be hoped, 
with him, or preserved, as it may be 


wished, by the tenor of his subsequent 


conduct, can we valne too highly the be- 
nevolence of those minds which compas- 
sionate the case of the criminal, and Jénd 
a helping hand to unrivet the chains which 
bind him to gtilt and misery ?—Surely 
we cannot: most surely, we cannot. 


We have had lately a striking - 
instance of this, if report may be credited; 
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In furtherance of such intention, we 
submit in this article, a history of endea- 
vours which have been instituted for the 
recovery of the morally lost; with evidence 
obtained from experience by those who 
are best acquainted with the principles and 
practices of culprits. This addition com- 
pletes an article which was submitted to 
the public some time ago.* 

But with this subject, we wish to con- 
nect another, not then touched upon ; we 
mean the prevalence of an immoral and 
dishonest species of mendicity, which 
_ isall but robbery ; if it be not literally, a 
putting in fear and taking from the per- 
son, which it often is, in the less pub- 
lic streets of London. We cannot 
help fearing, we repeat, that there is a 
strong connection between that profligacy 
which manifests itself in open aggression 
and violence, and that criminal habit 
of mendicity which practises imposition 
as the méans of livelihood, If we rightly 
conceive, many beggars are thieves; they 
solicit by day, they rob as opportunity 
serves: roaming at all times through the 
town they are the channels, by which in- 
formatica is conveyed to those who plan, 
and those who execute depredations, under 
which the metropolis suffers. Beggary and 
pilfering are, if not sworn brothers, yet al- 
most inseparable associates. The occupa- 
tion is conducted by fixed rules: the town is 
portioned out to acknowledged professors : 
no one trespasses on the wa/k of another : 
each has ah appointed successor, day by 
day, and hour by hour: so surely as one 
has performed a part and retired, so surely 
another occupies the ground, if it be pro- 
fitable. Is not this vast metropolis then, 
under the greatest obligations to those 
laudable attempts which endeavour to 
trace the cause of the evil, with its extent, 
and to devise and apply a remedy ?—Hi- 
therto, the evil has bid defiance to cure. 
It was, investigated formerly ; and some 
good resulted; but the stream, repelled 
fora moment, returned with greater vio- 
lence. It is now become imperative on the 
governing powers, to exert that authority 
with which they are invested for the ge- 
neral good; and to remove the stigma 
affixed to our manners and morals, by 
spectacles which afflict the eye, and pain 
the heart of all whose residence is fixed 
in the capital of the Empire. 


Compare page 193. 


Whether the causes. of this disgraceful 
and dangerous practice,-be more active 
or more numerous at present, in conse~ 
quence of those anomalous times in which 
we live, we do not now enquire, but refer 
to promised information, derived from au- 
thentic sources. _ Neither do we at pre- 
sent enlarge on the nature of those re- 
medies, which bid the fairest to coun 
teract this disorder in ovr body politic, 
Those also, we trust, will be found in our 
pages, treated with an understanding only 
to be derived from persevering experience, 
For the present, therefore, we close, by 
congratulating our country that a spirit of 
reform directed to public immoralities, 
is gradually gathering strength, rising into 
notice, and engaging the public mind, 
Were it possible to suppress those three 
great evils of notorious remark and diss 
gust among us, public prostitution, syste- 
matic thievery, and knavish mendicity ;— 
what honours equal to the service could 
our country bestow’ on the authors of such 
benevolent, patriotic, and most benignant 
plans, or on that agency by which they 
were accomplished ?—Statues are weak ex- 
pressions of public gratitude due to such 
traly honourable benefactors to their 
country and to mankind. 


The first systernatic attempt to reform 
criminals, by means of solitary confines 
ment, and entire separation from their as« 
sociates, the evidence on which. was 
brought before the committee, is that of 
Gloucester jail, The rules laid down in 
the act of parliament procured for the pure 
pose, were here strictly attended to, and 
enforced. From the evidence of Sir G 
O. Paul, Bart., a great promoter and 
most active director of this attempt, we 
learn, that 

There are hat and cold baths; every cri- 
minal when first brought into prison is put 
into a warm bath, and washed ; be remains 
in the Lazaretie ull this is done. 

When persons are committed to the Pew 
nitentiary House who have been in the:habit 
of making free use of liquors, have you 
found the sudden discontinaance of them in- 
jurious to their health ?—I believe never in 
any instance ; at least I find no such obser- 
vation in the surgeen’s journal. ! 

Mr. Howard was extremely anxious not 
only to introduce water drinking, but to pre- 
vent the drinking any other liquor. I have 
not gone this length, but I determined to try 
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on the experience, is, that men who labour, 
and have no better liquor than water for drink, 
should receive a portion of animal food ; ani 
that a man labouring on a vegetable food, 
should be allowed a nourishing aud generous 
liquor. We had a large mount of earth to 
remove from before the gaol at Gloucester ; 
I engaged a Staffordshire foreman, and order- 
ed hin to work a number of prisoners ; they 
began their work about the 26th of July, in 
the midst of harvesttime. The people who 
worked in the neighbouring field, and who 
drank freely of cyder, svere frequently af 
fected with fevers; whilst our prisoners, 
worked through the heat of that summer 
with no other beverage than water, and not 
aman failed. Instead of two meat days a 
week, I gave orders for four. I have ob- 
served that the Staffordshire men in general 
avoid strong fermented liquor whilst they 
work ; they reserve them for a luxury and 
debauch on a Sunday. 

A man submitted to solitary existence will 
rarely refuse to work; but if he should do 
so, he would be otherwise punished, 

Women frequently resist, or are not 
amended by the confinement in the dark 
cells ; but the men are in general soon sub- 
dued by his mode of punishment. 

The service of the Church of England is 
read on every Sunday, Wednesday and Friday. 
On Sunday, there is also a sermon, which 
is generally on subjects applicable to the si- 
tuation of the prisoners, debtors as well as 
criminals ; on other days certain short pray- 
ers, selected by the Chaplain, are read by 
the Governor or his Clerk. 

The Chaplain visits every prisoner, perhaps 
two or three times a week ; and it is the duty 
of the Visiting Justices “* personally to visit 
and inspect the prison three times in each 
quarter of a year, and oftener if occasion 
shall require.” To these the prisoners may 
complain. 

Persons sentenced to long terms of im- 

isonment, have invariably /earned to read ; 

ta person confined only for a few weeks, 
is of course discharged without receiving 
much, if any benefit in this respect. The 
Chaplain does not encourage penitentiary pri- 
soners in learning to write or cast accounts, 
from an opinion of its being totally unneces- 
sary to their reformation : in several instauces, 
however, wheu a prisoner has expressed an 
anxious desire to obtain further instruction, 
he has permitted copies to be.given. I re- 
collect a particular instance, of a man, who 
-could not write or read, when committed ; 
he was condemned to death for an highway 
arobbery ; be was reprieved—sentenced to im- 
_prisonment—escayed over the boundary wall 
-—was retaken, tried, convicted, and sen- 
tenced to an additional term of three years ; 
when this man was finally dischatged, he 
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could write, read, and cast accounts sv well, 
as to be engaged in service as a bailiff to a 
farmer in the neighbourhood in which he 
lived, and received the county reward of 
three pounds, for faitnful service. 

Disobedience of rule is punished great- 
ter degree of solitude, but no part of bread ale 
lowance is ever withheid. Reward to prisorers 
for good behavicur, is only given after a year’s 
faithful service with the same masier, after 
his return to society. 


Such are the principal regulations esta- 
blished at Gloucester, on the subject of 
cleanliness, drinking, labour, instruction 
and reward: most important articles 
surely! They have had beneficial effects ; 
yet the same system pursued at Southwell, 
with somewhat less rigour, appears to have 
produced effects still more beneficial. 


Rev. J. T. Becher, observes on the South- 
well House of Correction, that by the rules 
of that institution, the visiting Justices 
are erapowered to expend £4 annually in 
purchasing Bibles and Prayer-books, and any 
of the books circulated by the Society es- 
tablished for the promoting of Christian 
Knowledge; these the prisoners are recome- 
mended to read upon a Sunday, after they 
have attended chapel, where prayers are read 
and a sermon preached once on every sab- 
bath-day. Que prisoner has invariably been 
able to read, in each ward; and those books 
are pointed out to him, which it is imagined 
will be most instructive. Candles, for read- 
ing in the evening, are supplied out of the 
Charitable Fund, Many have learned to 
read, and some to write. 

Particular cleanliness is enforced among the 
prisoners, and they have invariably testified 
a disposition to respectthe sabbath : in many 
instances, the prisoners have been so pleas 
with the religious and moral tracts placed in 
their hands, that, afier receiving such a 
number of books as could consistently be 
given, they have applied their own money 
to the purchase of those tracts; and I have 
occasionally known éwelve shillings so ex- 
pended in one week. 

Solitude or separation is used by us merely 
as an instrument to bring men to a sense of 
obedience and of duy. With very obstinate 
apprentices, a method of darkening the cell, 
by a shutter that admits air but excludes light, 
has been employed. 

Extreme solitude detaches the convict so 
effectually from his family, that it extin« 
guishes affections which would others 
wise be excited by occasional interviews with 
his near relations, and destroys his inclination 
to revisit his friends on his discharge, as well 
« the disposition of hia friends to receive 
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Out of near 300 commitments in the last 
two years, we have not had one death, al- 
though it may be supposed that many persons 
came in with the infirmities of age and 
disease. 

There is great knowledge of human 
nature in the remark of Mr. Becher, that 
extreme solitude extinguishs the affections 
of prisoners ; and as the affections are 
usually the dast, perhaps, the only mean 
of access to the mind of the criminal, 
it is extremely desirable to make the most 
of their influence: not to destroy them ; 
but rather to invigorate them, with intent 
to direct them intoa proper and beneficial 
channel, This has hitherto been little 
studied ; but it is of the highest import- 
ance ; and should this evquiry do no more 
than strengthen the conviction of this 
truth in the hearts of our magistrates ,—for 
the aw cannot hear it, —the consequences 
must be favourable to the purposes had in 
view by the committee. It is true, this 
requires great discretion in the magistrates ; 
and it implies a certain departure from 
the strict letter of the law; but whether 
such departure, for such purposes, be 
laudable or blameable, may sately be left 
to the judgment of our readers. Mr. 
Becher adduces several instances, in which 
the result has beene xtremely fortunate 
and advantageous. We insert one or two, 
-T*** B**®* remitted from time to time 
very large sums to his family ; he continued 
his name on the books of a Friendly Society ; 
he carried money with him oat of the prison, 
aad [ have ascertained from very good au- 
thority, that since the expiration of his con- 
finement he has continued to support his 
wife and children by his manual labour, and 
has not been charged with any offence. 

W** G** was a receiver of stolen goods : 
he supported his family, consisting of three 
children, by his labour in the prison; he 
married when he was discharged, and took 
with him more than £20 in his pocket; he 
now exercises the business of a master shoe- 
maker, and whenever a shoemaker is con- 
fined, he invariably supplies him with work. 

We frequently receive a man filthy,diseased, 
drunken, idle and profane ; andhat man in 
a shurt time becomes clean, sober, healthy, 
diligent, and to al) appearance a good moral 
man: by which I mean to imply, that be 

not swear, not behave inattentively du- 
ring the hours of devotion, nor invade the 
little property of his fellow prisoner, or quar- 
rel with him, &c. 
’ These are great and invaluable points of 
reformation : the means by which they 


are effected, are certainly not the less de- 
serving of approbation, because they are 
consistent with a milder government, as 
distinguished from a relaxed discipline. 
Further testimony to the same effect, is 
obtained from another witness, whose si- 
tuation near the metropolis, subjects all 
his endeavours to contraventions, more in 
number, and much greater in point of ob- 
stinacy, than establishments in the coun 
try are likely to experience. 

Mr. James Ives, Keeper of the Surrey 
Gaol in Horsemonger-Lane, says of the cri« 
m'nals.—As for putting them into solitary con- 
finement, I found that did not answer the 
purpose (near London) as it has in different 
parts of the kingdom. I have hit on an ex- 
pedient to the following purpose ; viz. that 
when they did not do thejr work, or come 
mitted any other offence against the orders 
of the gaol, [ then prohibited them from 
seeing their friends for a certain limited time, 
a day, or a week, till I brought them to a 
sense of their duty ; and found that answer 
the purpose better than any severity or any 
thing else that I ever tried ; for the others 
had their eye upon that, and therefore they 
endeavoured to conduct themselves better. 

If you were to commit them to solitary 
confinement, and keep them on the gaol al- 
lowance, bread and watef ?—~I had once a 
man in such a case tore part of his blanket 
up aod hang himself; the terrar of that I 
found not suliicieat ; he was cut down in 
time to save his life. 

Part of the earnings of prisoners is laid 
out and expended under the direction of the 
Secretary and myself, for coals, beef, mutton, 
and to make soup regularly for them in the 
course of the year; so that besides one pound 
and a half of bread a day, they have this 
support and comfort, which makes them 
bend their shoulders to their labour, because 
it keeps them comfortable throughout the 
year. 

The affections are not totally extinct 
even in the most hardened :—they linger, 
and, as it were, Jook back, and cling to 
their object to the last : 

Still to their kindred turn with ceaseless pain, 

And drag at-each remove a lengthening chain. 

Hence the horror of exile: hence the 
dread of Botany Bay: not’so much from 
the fear of positive snffering, as from the 
sense of privation: the absence of com- 
forts, and of society. 

Mr. Ives further observes : 


The great terror that I always found, wni- 
versally, was of being transported ; that was 


generally the case. 
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Had a seaman a terror at being transported ? 
. ¥es, all thieves universally. “They do not 
mind what they term being made a fine ; 
the time of imprisonment they did not con- 
sider, soas that they were not sent out of the 
country ; but I have known an instance 
where £500 was offered by those that have 
i money, to make interest not to have 
them sent out of the country. I. have been 
offered £200, and once £500, if | would 
Rave been base enough to have taken it, for 
my interest to get the sentence commuted for 
imprisonment instead of transportation. 

They do not hike Botany Bay, because the 
money they carry is of no use to them, and 
it cuts off every communication from this 
country ; cuts them off totally from society. 

A man sent iato a prison here as a fine ; 
if he has money, will get comforts they can- 
not there. 

I have heard them say they are hard work- 
ed ; have hard living, and are hardly dealt 
with. I never knew one that was satisfied 
with going abroad again. 

~ You said many persons had been reformed 
in your House of Correction, what are your 
means of knowledge upon that subject ?— 
T know one that now lives not far from Lon- 
don, who keeps a house of £40 a year rent, 
and lives very decent, a carpenter ; and I 
know several that I frequently meet in my 
walks in the neighbourhood, who follow 
their occupation, are married, and live com- 
fortably. I know another instance of a man 
that I happened to see as 1 was going about 
town ; within this year and a half, to my 
great surprise, did I see a man there, that 
was transported from me about twenty-one 
years ago, keeping an excellent public house 
aad gin shop, and upon enquiry I found he 
gave £1,500 to come into it, and he is liviag 
there now in reputation ; he served seven 
years at Botany Bay ; he saw me, he follow- 
ed me: he has put up another Christian 
name, is matried, and doing very well. He 
followed me; 1 told him he might depend 
upon it I should take no notice of him; he 
said, Ah, if they did but know what it is 
to go there, they would be better; but, said 
he, I am now doing well, and I hope it will 
not be known ;_ I told him he might depend 
uron it, it ’should not be known from me. 

I remember dustmen, carmen, men of the 
lowes order of society, and men working in 
the brick-fields, that had no trade, who are 
Now going on well to my own knowledge. 

Have you a visiting Committee? —Yes, 
which sit 1egularly once a month, or ofiener, 
if it is wanted. 

Do they talk with the prisoners ?—No, 
they go round when they think it is proper ; 

1do not hear more than you hear in this 
room throughout the gaol for months toge- 
ther. I pledge my existence, that if I am 
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there myself when they go to Guilford thirty 
miles tobe tried, you wi!l not hear awed 
spoken. 

Do they all attend chapel ?—Yes. 

That is not at their own option ?—No, 
twice in the week days, and the Chaplain 
takes a great deal of pains, ol de 


The difficulties stated by Mr. Newman, 
the keeper of Newgate, appear ta be 
more stubborn than those experienced by 
Mr. Ives ; but if compassion feels for the 
adults whose amendment is not wholly’ 
despaired of, the heart even bleeds for 
the condition of the youthful instruments. 
of crime, from whose abandonment of 
their old connexions and examples, the 
greatest good might be expected. On 
this article the prison itself calls aloud for 
improvement ; as the following evidence 
demonstrates. The questions are ad- 
dressed to Mr. Newman. 


How are the prisoners classed in these 
wards ?—All the criminals are together, whe- 
ther tried or untried, for whatever descrip- 
tion of crimes they are committed. 

Is there any discrimination with regard to 


their ages?—No. We have a vast deal of 
difficulty with children, to know how to 
dispose of them ; some are put into the In- 
firmary, and some into those rooms where 
we think they will be best treated. 

Have ie in fact a number of very 
persons frequently committed for trial Yes, 
we have. 

Are children frequently committed to New- 
gate ?—Yes; there are several now under 
sentence, that are under thirleen, fourteen, 
and fiftcen years of age. 


A word on the female part of this un- 
happy population will conclude this sub- 
ject. 


Is any work ever done by the female pri« 
soners ?—But very little. 

Is it from want of materials that they do 
not work ?—In some few instances from 
want of materials, and in others I believe 
from want of inclination. The gaol has 
been so full, that I have been obliged of a- 
night to clear a man’s ward, because there 
was not room for them to sleep ; they would, 
have covered the floor without any space be- 
tween them, if they had: been lefi to sleep 
there. There have been upwards of a hun- 
dred women at atime on the common side, 
including the end rooms and the sick ward: 
or Infirmary. 

Does it not frequently happen that the 
women confined on the common side have 

oung children with them ?=—-Yes, it hag, 


happened several times. 
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How are those women and children dis- 
posed of ?—They are amongst the rest. ‘ 

How old do you allow them to briog their 
ehildren with, them ?—They ought not to be 
brought with them at all, unless they are 
children in arms ; but they have been, some~ 
times, because there has been no place to 
take them; there have been sometimes as 
many as three childen to one woman. 

What is the greatest age at which you al- 
jow children to come in?-—+[ should not ad- 
mit any thal are not in arms, but there have 
girls and boys come in too. 

. OF what age?—Girls and boys of eleven 
or twelve yaars of age ; that is a thing I re- 
sist as much as can. 

Do you think there is good accommoda- 
tion now in that part of the gaol appropriated 
for fines ?—No.. 

The interior regulations of these places 
of confinement, ‘the diet, the hours of 
labour, &c. are not our object in this are 
ticle; and indeed, the Committee in their 
Report, have already paid attention to 
them : to our copy of that Report we refer, 

But, if from instauces quoted, we may 
take occasion to forbid despair of the re- 
formation even of criminals, ander proper 
treatment, we hope the argument is not 
misapplied when directed in behalf of those 
less criminal than unhappy, though asso- 
ciated in common parlance with a class 
whose wretchedness is the consequence of 
their own profligacy, and who are not 
merely burdens.on the public, but pests of 
the worst description, 

To these we now direct attention, 
-by inserting those official addresses to the 
Public, which have beén made on their 
behalf, by benevolence sanctioned by au- 
thority. 

*,* This subject will be further illus- 
trated in a series of letters, 


the Metropolis, as carried on in 1801, 1802, 
and 1803, under authority of the Duke of 
Portland, and the Earl of Chichester (then 
Lord Pelham), being revived, ona similar 


plan, and ly a similar quthority. from Go- 


vernment, as before.— 
An office is opened at. No. 23, Artillery- 


place, Brewer's-green, Westminster, under 
the superintendence of Matthew Martin, Esq. 


who condueted the former enquiry ; an ac- 
count of which enquiry, contained in Mr. 
Martin's letter of report to Lord Pelham,* 


hag been printed by favour of the Society for 
bettering the Condition of the Poor, with 
view to engage a more general attention” 
the subject. 
The primary object,is to obtain more ample 
information on the causes, the naiure, and 
the extent of this prevailing and disgraceful’ 
evil, with aview to the introduction of a 
plan, for the Suppression of Beggary, ie, 
eventual diminution of parish burthens, an 
the general relief of the poor on mote favoar- 
able terms to the public. 
[t is a matter of just astonishment, that i 
the result of the former enquiry, so large 
roportion of the London beggars, shoul 
on been found to be parishioners within i 
precincts, and its immediate environs, Thié 
ig a point which certainly merits the most st~ 
rlous attention. as 
In the class of beggars, as in every other 
class of human beings, there is a great diver- 
sity of character; many among them, it 
must be confessed, are subjects rather for cor= 
rection than for encouragement and support. 
The kvoww artifices by which professional 
beggars havé so long and so saccessfully prace 
tised their craft, und extorted from the un 
wary a gainful supply by fraud and imposition, 
have disgusted the public, und occasioned ine 
dividuals of the most acknowledged humanity 
and benevolence to pass a general obloquy oa 
the whole body. But whilst it may be bold 
asseried, that very many of the most indigént 
among the poor of London, have died pré- 
-maturely for want.of the comforts néeessary 
for the support of declining life; and that 
consequently many. may be driven by 
distress, to seek relief by am appeal to .the 
hearts of their fellow-creaiares ; whilst like- 
wise it must be allowed, that ffom the limited 
duration of an overseer's office, and his neces- 
sary attention to his awn business, it Cannot 
be possible for hiay to gain sueh a knowledge 
of the charaeters and actual sufferings of the 
numerous paupers assigned to his charge (es- 
pecially the casual and extra — 
poor), as to be able to make a just diserimie 
nation, in the distribution of relief; vehile 
also it must be admitted, that from the ene 
creased expenses of the times, the. means 
wivich he has to bestow, diminished by the 
pressure of numerous irregular 4 
from persons of whom he can have liule or no 
-nowledge, are calculated rather to palliate 
than to obviate or remove the distresses of the 
most deserving objects: it should seem that 
a more accurate and extended enquiry into 
the.cases and characters of beggars in the mee 
tropolis, may operate a most extensive benéfit 
} both to the parishes and to the public ; ‘may 
be assistant in detecting criminality and frand ; 


in agra many a miserable outcast to some 

rank and favor in society ; in regaining the 

propery of others ; in alleviating the public 
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and parochial burthens ; in economisin 
funds of charity ; and in assisting the bene- 
volent and humane, in a more satisfactory 
distribution of their alms ; and that till such 
an enquiry be made, upon a large and general 
scale,‘ and the result be made known, it 
would be a harsh and unjust conclusion, that 
every beggar must therefore be necessarily a 
delinquent, 

_ It seems therefore requisite to make an ap- 
1 to the wag inhabitants, and especial- 
to those who form the vestry boards, of the 

different parishes of the metropolis, to endea- 
vour to engage their assistance and support, in 
an extension of the enquiry ; and their con- 
currence in an attempt to relieve these 
wretched victims of misfortune and miscon- 
duct ; and to obviate the causes, and abolish 
the practice of mendicity in the metropolis. 


TO THE PUBLIC. | 


_ Forthe revival of the Enquiry into the 
State of Mendicity in the Metropolis, a small 
sup Ny has been issued to me, for the purpose 
of he raying the expense of an Office, and 
Assistants, necessary for such an undertaking ; 
in order to prevent any part of those expenses 

_ from falling upon me. 
But though the object of the Enquiry be 
rofessedly, and primarily, the Acquisition 
of further Information on the Causes and 
Extent of the Evil, with a view to the adop- 
tion of a regular and ee plan, for ge- 
‘neral relief of the objects, and the eventual 
Suppression of Beggary, rather than to fur- 
‘nish a mere temporary palliative of indivi- 
dual distress, yet, in looking into so many 
Cases of complicated and extreme misery, 
“many ‘must occur, in which some immediate 
relief will be indispensably requisite. it is 
‘therefore most highly desirable, that there 
should be an appropriate fund for this special 
"Borpoee, in the interim, that may pass, be- 
fore a general plan can be established ; and 
the money given at the office, in return for 
the tickets, though it may serve as an in- 
-@ucement to the beggars to attend there, 
« and by. telling their stories, to increase the 
informatien required ; yet it would go but a 
very little way, in relieving their urgent 
wants, or in soothing the bitter sufferings, 
under which many, very many, deeply groan. 
Tn pleading the cause of these wretehed 
_sofferers, I hope J shall not appear to ex- 
. eeed the bounds of discretion, in most ear- 
, nestly soliciting the benevolent assistance of 
the public; to raise a fund of voluntary con- 
tributions for their relief; but principally of 
those amongst them who have no parochial 
right of settlement, at least within the pre- 
cincts, or immediate environs of the metro- 

‘polis to slead. 


the 


The mode of relief which I am inclined 
to prefer, where practicable, is by employ- 
ment. Itis therefore my design, to pay par- 
ticular attention to this point; according to 
the various capabilities of the objects; and 
to attempt to raise their characters, as well 
as to relieve their wants. 

I cannot pledge myself that the amount, 
or any fixed proportion of the amount, of 
each person's contribution, shall be exclu- 
sively bestowed on beggars sent by such per- 
son; this would be inconsistent with the ge- 
neral scope of the intention, and by no means 
the most economical, or useful application, 
of the contribution ; but I hope I may safely 
engage, that whatever fund I may be favored 
with the disposal of, will be prudently admi- 
nistered, and faithfully accounted for: not in 
short and separate statements, but in a gene- 
ral report of the aggregate total, with an an- 
nexed list of subscribers, and the amount 
of each subscription; and a detailed account 
of the expenditure. 


Matruew Martin. 
Poet's Corner, Westminster, 
January 1812. 


Contributions will be received at Messrs. 
Morland’s, Ransom, and Co. Bankers, No. 
56, Pall Mall; Mr. Hatchard’s, Bookselicr, 
No. 190, Piccadilly ; Mr. Morilock’s, Chinas 
Man, 250, Oxford Street; and at the Othice; 
where books will be kept for entry of name, 
and subscriptions, and a general list kept at 
the office, for the inspection of subscribers. 

Tickets may be had at the office, and at 
Mr. Hatchard’s, No. 190, Piccadilly, in par- 
cels of ten, twenty, thirty, &c. (not in bro- 
ken numbers) at the price of three-pence 
each, asin the former enquiry. To be dis- 
tributed to beggars, and serve as directions, 
and tickets of admission to the office. 

No beggar to be admitted at the office 
without a ticket. 

Each beggar so admitted, to receive the 
value of the ticket at least. 

It is particularly requested, that the tick- 
ets may not be transferred from one principal 
to another. 

By noticing the letter and number of a 
ticket, when given to a r, the donor 
may afterwards, by application at the office, 
see the form of examination, and be inform- 
ed of the nature of the case; and it may 
moreover afford some satisfaction, to. those 
who took tickets, in the course of the fore 
mer enquiry, to trace some of on proceed 
ings in that enquiry, in the cases of beggars, 
tickets were bestowed. 

The favor of communications, in the way 
of information or suggestions, may be ad- 
dressed to Mr. Martin, at his house in Poet's 


+ Corner, Old Palace Yard, Westminster, or 
at the office. Ry 
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TRADE WITH INDIA. 

The very great interest taken by the 
Public, and especially by our trading and 
manufacturing towns, in the question of 
the Renewal of the East-Inp1a Compa- 
ny’s Excrusive Trang, a subject now 
brought before Parliament, induces us to 
give this additional and extra quantity in 
the present number. Nothing can be 
more desirable to all parties than a general 
and just view of the object contemplated ; 
and our hope is, that the statements con- 
tained in the following document will 
contribute to the information, and there- 
by to the correct proceedings of our prin- 
cipal manufacturers and merchants. We 
have thought it our duty to give a copy 
of the claims and principles adopted in 
the petitions proposed to be presented to 
the legislature by two of our principal 
seats of industry. (Vide page 698.) Rea- 
soning of the same description is adopted 
by others; and their requests differ in 
litle besides the terms in which they are 
conveyed. We have cause to fear that 
expectations too sanguine may be raised 
by speculative enlargements on advan- 
tages rather specious than solid. With- 
cit wishing to check expectation, we 
confess that our desire is to guide it; to 
direct it to real benefits, and to lead the 
concerned to consider the best means of 
obtaining those suBsTANTIAL improve- 
ments in their situation, which ought 


not to be risked by grasping after others’ 


perhaps delusive, but certainly less efti- 
cient ; if not altogether unattainable. If 
our manufacturers should obtain their re- 
guests, and those requests should be prov- 
ed by experience to have been ill directed, 
or the grounds fallacioas on which they 
were preferred, they will have no oppor- 
tunity of retreat; they will have com- 
mitted themselves for a number of years, 
inamanner, and to a purpose wholly wn- 
profitable and useless, it may be also 
burdensome and injurious, Not so, if 
they rightly direct their present applica- 
tion, as to its objects and to the manner 
Vor. XI, (Lit. Pan. April 1312.) 


Trade with India, 


of attaining those objects: But for this. 
purpose they must receive information 
from whence only it can be disclosed ;— 
their predecessors in dealings with India, 
Among the papers lately submitted to the 
proprietors of India stock, is one emi- 
nently distinguished by the knowledge it 
contains of the India trade, and the inha- 
bitants of India. This we have reprinted, 
so far as it discusses the question of trade, 
thinking that ere another number of our 
work should appear, arrangements might 
be made, or at least, conclusions might 
be drawn, by many, which would not have 
been, had the proper state of facts been 
known. 

This papet includes considerations on 
the disposition, the wants, and the habits 
of the people of the East, as well as on 
the nature of those supplies which Britain 
can furnish them.—We leave these consi- 
derations to the reflection of the reader, 
If it should happen, eventually, that our 
merchants send out goods to a losing mar-. 
ket, or return goods for which they cannot 
find a ready sale, they may then look 
back to the pages of the Panorama, and 
wish they had given the maturest delibe- 
ration possible to the subject, before they 
had definitively fixed their resolution, or 
acted upon it. 


Extract Letter from the Chairman and Des 
puly Chairman to the liight Hon. Robert 
Dundas. 


With respect to the Private Trade, the 
Company are vot governed by uarrow consi- 
derations of commercial profit or commerciat 
jealousy ; and, in fact, the Indian trade, as 
an object of gain, has gradually ceased to be 
of importance, either to the Company or to 
individuals. The adniission ingo it already 
accorded to British residents ta India, with 
the prodigious increase of the cotton manu. 
faciures of Europe, the changed cireumstan- 
ces of the Ia:opeau Continent, and the 
almost incessant wars which have prevailed 
for the last sixteen years (wars still without 
any near prospect of termination) have re. 
duced the value of that trade to a very low 
point. The Court are actuated by a thorough 
persuasion, that the unliniited freedom, for 
which some persons have, of late years, eon- 
tended, would have political consequences 
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and of British India, than the advantages 
anticipated by sanguine minds, from an en- 
Jargement of the commerce, could compen- 
sate, if those advantages weie to be realized ; 
and that, moreover, the expectation of such 
advantages is uvfoanded, resulting from ge- 
neral presumptions, which are contradicted 
by the nature of the Ludian people, climate, 
and productions, and by the experience of 
more than two centuries. 

In any scheme of intercourse, purely com- 
mercial, between this Country and India, 
the leading objects must be to export as many 
as possible of our home manufactures, and 
to import those commodities, which would 
either beneficially supply our own corisump- 
tion, or the demand of other countries, 
European or Transatlantic: and it is, no 
doubt, imagined by many persons, that if 
the trade ta India were perfectly free, these 
objects could attained, in a degree extend- 
ing far beyond its present scale. ‘[he ardour 
of individual enterprize, it will be thought, 
could find out channels, which the settled 
youtine of a Company cannot explore, and 
carry on commercial ogee more econo- 
mically and expeditiously than suits with the 
habits of monopoly, whilst our most active 
rivals in the Indian trade would thus be best 
counteracted. The present times, it will also 
be said, peculiarly demand new attempts and 
discoveries in commerce, and His Majesty's 
Government may very natorally wish, at 
such a crisis, to procure for the country 
every possible facility for the exertion of its 
commercial spirit, and the employment of its 
commercial capital. But before a change in 
its principle altogether novel, and obviously 
connected with national interests of the highest 
importance, is adopted, it ought to be seen, 
not only on what rational grounds the expec- 
tation of advantages entertained from ii rests, 
but to what consequences so material a 
change might expose the country and its 
Indian dependencies. 

Now, with respect to the benefits supposed 
to be derivable from opening the trade with 
Tndia, it is, in the first place, to be observed, 
that no material enlargement, if any enlarge- 
ment at all, is to be expected in the exports 
of our manufactures to that quatter. The 
records of the Company, for two centuries, 
are filled with accounts of their endeavours 
to extend the sale of British products in 
India, and of the little success which has 
attended them. The French, Dutch, and 
other European nations trading thither, have 
yr failed in introducing the manufactures 
of Europe there. This was not owing to 
their trading chiefly in the form of Compa- 
nies: the Americans, who within the last 
twenty years have entered into the Indian 
commerce, and traded largely, not as aCom- 
pany, but by numerous individuals, cach 
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pursuing his own scheme in his own way, 
in which course no part of the East is left 
unexplored, carry hardly any European ma- 
nufactures thither, their chief article for the 
purchase of Indian goods being silver; and 
such has been the state of the trade from 
Europe to India, since the time of the Ro- 
mans. This state results from the nature of 
the Indian people, their climate, and their 
usages, The articles of first necessity their 
own country furnishes, more abundantly and 
more cheaply than it is possible for Europe 
to supply them. The labour of the great 
body of the common people only enables 
them to subsist on rice, and to wear a slight 
covering of cotton cloth; they, therefore, 
can purchase none of the superfluities we 
offer them. ‘The comparatively few in better 
circumstances, restricted, like the rest, by 
numerous religious and civil customs, of 
which all are remarkably tenacious, find 
few of our commodities to their taste, and 
their climate, so dissimilar to ours, renders 
many of them unsuitable to their use; so 
that a commerce between them and us cannot 
proceed far upon the principle of supplying 
mutual wants, Hence, except woollens, in 
a very limited degree, for mantles in the 
cold season, and metals, on a scale also very 
limited, to be worked up by their own arti- 
zans for the few utensils they need, hardly 
any of our staple commodities find a vent 
among the Indians ; the other exports which 
Europe sends to India being chiefly consum- 
ed by the European population there, and 
some of the descendants of the early Portu- 
guese settlers, all of whom, taken collec- 
tively, form but a small body, in view to 
any question of national commerce. 
What is here said does not relate only to 
those parts of India where the Company have 
settlements or faciories, but to all the shores 
that embrace the Indian Seas, from the Gulfs 
of Persia and Arabia to the Eastern Archipe- 
dago. Many advocates for a free trade may 
suppose, that in so vast a range, numerous 
positions, favourable for the vent of Kuropean 
commodities, aie still unexplored ; but they 
are not aware, that in the British settlements, 
which themselves extend on the west to Cam- 
bay, and on the east to China, there are a 
number of merchants, native and European, 
who carry on what is called the coasting. 
trade of India, with great spirit, sending their 
ships to every tart, insalar or continental, 
where any profitable commodities’ can be 
either sold or bought. At all those marts, 
European commodities have been tried by the 
enterprize of individuals. The little demand 
that has been found for them has been sup- 
plied ; and residents, settled in India, can 
carry into such paris the trade in Kuropean 
commodities, which it is now open to them 
to receive from this country, with more faci- 
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lity and advantage than merchants settled in 
England. 

‘o these facts and observations, arising 
from the natare and circumstances of the 
ee and countries of India, one remarka- 

le argument may be added, furnished by our 
own experience at home. In the Charter of 
1793, provision was made for the export of 
British manufactures to India, by any indivi- 
duals who might choose to embark in that 
trade. The Company were required to find 
them tonnage to a certain extent, which has 
always been allotted at a rate of freight 
cheaper outward, as well as for the returns, 
than the Company themselves pay, or as the 
Court think, than private ships could farnish 
it. But, in ali the time that has elapsed 
since, very few applications, aud these toa 
small extent, have been made, for leave to 
export the woollens, metals, and other staples 
of this country, on private account, the 
chief applications having been for the freight 
of wine, for the consumption of Europeans : 
and this is not properly a British production, 
nor is it so much an increase in the trade, 
as a transfer of it to the private merchants 
from the commanders and officers of the 
Company's ships, part of whose advantage 
used to rise from eine the carriers of this 
commodity, 

All these circumstances, to which other 
corroborations might be added, the Court 
trust will fully evince, that the entire opening 
of the Indtan trade to the merchants of this 
country, would pot, in reality, extend in 
any considerable degree, if at all, the con- 
sumption of British manufactures. 

Let it be enquired, in the next place, 
whether the adoption of so great a change in 
our Judian system, would be followed by the 
discovery of such new and valuable produc- 
tions of the East, as would serve materially 
to augment the trade of this country with the 
Continents of Europe and America; for, 
with regard to the supply of our home con- 
sumption of Indian commodities, it cannot 
be asserted, that the importations already 
made by the Company and individuals do 
not abundantly suffice for it, or may not, at 
any time, be extended to the exigencies of 
the market; ia which, it may be noted, 
that a preference is given to the cotton and 
silk mauufactures of our own country, and 
to some of the tropical productions brought 
from our West Indian Colonies. Nor can 
Jit be asserted, that new adventurers in the 
Eastern trade, fitting out from Great Britain, 
could, with any profit to themselves, furnsih 
the home consumption on cheaper terms than 
it is now. supplied; for both the Company, 
and British individuals sesident in India, 
must have an advantage over such adventurers 
in the provision of their goods there (British 
residents in the freighvalso), and yet, of late, 
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the great Indian staple of cotton piece goods 
has been a losing anticle in this country. 

Now, as.to the productions of India valua- 
ble for foreign commerce, the trade of Euroe 
peans, of ge nations, to all parts of it, 
in the course of the last three centuries, may 
well. be presumed to have left little for dis- 
covery in that way. ‘Ihe Portuguese, who, 
in their early time, spread themselves along 
all the shores of the East, explored ever 
considerable part of it, and they were fol- 
lowed by the Dutch, English, and French 
Companies, with their numesous establish- 
ments, some of which extended inland to 
the Upper india. But the modern European 
merchants, resident in the East, who have 
long been the chief navigators and adventurers 
in what is called the coasting trade, have 
become well acquainted with the commercial 
capacity of every region washed by the In- 
dian Seas ; so that many countries supposed 
here to. be little known, because little visited 
by the ships of Europe, are familiar to them, 
and whatever articles those countries furnish, 
valuable for the commerce of the West, are 
already conveyed, through the medium of 
private or foreign trade, to Europe. 

The chief commodities suited to the Euro- 
pean market, which India has hitherto been 
found to produce, are spices, pepper, drugs, 
sugar, coffee, raw-silk, saltpetre, indigo, raw 
cotton, and above al], cotton manufactures of 


-singnlar beauty and in endless variety. These 


last have, as already intimated, formed, from 
time immemorial, the grand staple of India ; 
but from the rise and excellence of similar 
manufactures in Europe, particularly in our 
own country, and from the general impo- 
verishment which wars and revolutions have 
brought upon the Continent of Europe, with 
the obstructions opposed, in much the greater 
part of it, to our commerce, the consump- 
tion of the fine fabricks of India has conside- 
rably decreased, and it is not likely that it can 
be restored to its former standard, Spices, su- 
gar, and coflee, have been furnished chiefly 
from the Moluccas and Java, Dutch islands 
notin our possession, nor, in a commercial 
view, worth the expense of conquering und 
keeping then. The einnamon of Ceylon, 
now ours, may be brought, in sufficient 
quantity for the supply of all na in one 
or two of the Company’s ships. Pepper is a 
very losing article. Sugar has been, of late, 
imported from our territories ; byt the neces« 
sary expense of conveyance from so great a 
distance, prevents it from being profitable, 
and itcan be mach encouraged only at the 
expense of our West-India colonies. Raw- 
silk and indigo, now produced in great per- 
fection in Bengal and its dependencies, have 
been brought to that state, by the expense 
incurred, and the support afforded by the 
Company. Both are articles occupying litle 
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space, in proportion to their value. The fac- 
tories where the former is collected and pre- 
pared are in the hands of the Company, who 
have, in the course of many years, establish- 
ed them with great labor and expense. They 
can tarnish not ouly all the raw-silk this coun- 
try requires, but much for the consumption of 
Uie Continent, if it was possible to bring it 
there into competition with the raw-silk of 
Tialy, and the tonnage already employed by 
the Company is quite sufficient for its impor- 
tation from India. ‘The indigo produced in 
Bengal and te adjacent Provinces is equal, 
probably, to three-fourths of the demand- of 
all Europe, and may easily be raised to the 
wholedemand ; bat the manufacture of this 
article is entirely, and the trade in it chiefly, 
i: the hands of individuals, who need and 
require no shipping from this country, except 
what the Comp ny provide, to convey to Ku- 
rope, all that Europe can consume of it. 
Saltpetre, furnished only from Bengal, is, 
for political reasons, prohibited to foreigners, 
and exported exclusively in the ships of the 
Company; for the same reasons, it could 
never be prudent to allow the private ships of 
this Country to carry it away at pleasure. 
Where then is the scope for the admission of 
new shipping end new adventurers, without 
\imitation, into the trade of India with Great 
Britain? In general, it may be observed, 
that the commodities which have hitherto 


come from that country, ina state prepared - 


for use, such as the great staple of cotton 


ee goods, being articles of luxury, can | 


Only a Jimited consumption, and that 
the demand for them covld not be encreased, 
atall in proportion to the number of new 
competitors that should enter into the trade. 
The same may be said of all kinds of spices 
and drugs, which, from their nature, have a 
limited conspmption ; and, with regard to 
the important articles of raw-silk aid indigo, 
which require a further preparation before 
they are psed, there is already abundant pro- 
vision made for theirimportation, to the ut- 
most extent of demand. 

There remains then to be considered, of all 
the commodities above enumerated, only the 
yaw material of cotton; and to this may be 
added another, of higb importance, which 
India is in time Tikely to produce abundantly, 
namely, hemp. Now, with respect to the 
former of these, the Company have formerly 
imported it, and permitted private merchants 
todo so; but it was found, that the cotton 
of India could not enter ipto competition 
with that produced nearer home, in the Bra- 
zils, the West-Indies, and North America. 
Ot late, since the interruption of our trade 
with the last mentioned country, the Com- 
pany have themselves commissioned cotton 
from India, and have been willing to encou- 


tage individuals to export it from thence ; but _ 
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that it can support a competition with the cot- 
ton of Georgia, when the American embargo 
is taken off, or become an article of extensive 
demand in this country, supplied with it 
from so many nearer quarters, is not very 
likely. The culture of hemp in India is yet 
in its infancy. A change io the circumstan- 
ces of Europe may check it; but if it is not 
cheeked, years must elapse, before the quan- 
tity produced can form a considerable article 
of exportation. And with regard to both 
these commodities of cotton and hemp, it is 
to be observed, first, that cargoes for Europe 
cannot be composed of them only, some 
other, more ponderous for its bulk, being ue- 
cessary for dead weight, and sugar, almost 
the only article of this nature that India can 
supply, must generally be rather a losing one : 
secondly, it is to be observed, that the private 
ships ready to be employed in India, must be 
abundantly sufficient foc the supply of all the 
tonnage that can be required for these articlesy 
which could hardly absorb any very large 
aniount of capital. Thus, then, it is also ap- 
rent, that the country and productions of 
ndia afford no new field of importance tor 
the commercial enterprize of the merchanis 
of Great Britain. 

But were it indeed otherwise, where, in 
the present circumstances of the European 
Continent, could new commodities, import- 
ed into this country fiom Judia, find a vent, 
when many of those already made, and of 


articles which the Continent used ta take off, 


reinain in our warehouses! And hence may 
appear the inapplieabtlity of that argument, 
which has sometimes been urged in favour of 
enlarging, or rather opening the Indian trade 
to individuals, that they should be allowed 
“to bring home the surplus produce of India 
‘“‘which the ‘Company did not require.” 
There can be no room for additional importa- 
tions, whea the ordinary scale proves too 
large. But in the use of this plausible plea, 
respecting surplus produce, there was always 
a great fallacy. It seemed to iniply, that there 
was a stock of commodities in India which 
continually remained undisposed of, whereas 
nothing is more evident, than that the pro- 
ductions of any coantry will be regulated by 
the demand, and that no agriculturists or 
manufacturers will go on from year to year 
to produce that for which they have no sale. 
The term, as connected with the Company, 
might also convey the idea, that éhey were 
the only purchasers in the country ; whereas, 
at that very time, British residents and foreign 
nations had the privilege of exporting goods to 
the western world, and there was a great 
coasting and internal trade from one part of 
India to another. But the argument for 
permitting individuals to export the surplus 
produce, included fully, though not alle 
edly, the principle of transplanting British 
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capital to India, in order to raise produce 
there; a principle which, it may be thought, 
this country has already carried sufficiently 
far in its other distant dependencies, and 
which could not be applied to India without 
political consequences. 


But it has been alleged, that the refusal of 
the Company to make a concession, which 


appeared to them to be claimed on unsound 
“premises, and to be pregnant with danger, 
threw that trade, which might have been 
brought into the Thames, into the hands of 
foreigners, particularly the Americans, whose 
gteat progress in ‘the Indian trade, of late 
vears, has been charged to an erroneous policy 
on the partof the Company. Nothing can 
be more mistaken than the whole of this 
statement. Several European nations having 
from the native sovereigns of India the right 
of possessing settlements and carrying on trade 
there, a right which we had confirmed, we 
could not interrupt the exercise of it whilst 
they remained at peace with us; nor, there- 
‘fore, divert from them whatever portion of 
the trade their means enabled them to em- 
‘brace. And, with respect to the Americans, 
they owe their advancement and success in 
the Indian trade to the treaty made with them 
by our Government in 1794, to the belligerent 
siate of Europe since that time, and, above 
all, to the neutral character they possessed, 
which enabled them to navigate more cheap- 
ly, more expeditiously, as well as more safely 
than our merchants or the Company could, 
and to supply many parts of the European 
Continent and of South America, to which 
our ships had no access, ‘These, with the in- 
crease of the consumption of eastern commo- 
dities amang themselves, are the trne causes 
of the growth of the American trade with 
India; and even the abolition of the Com- 
pany’s privileges would not have transferred 
the share they acquired of it to our merchants, 
because it couid not have lessened the advan- 
tages under which the Americans then carried 
iton, nor have gatned us either the supply of 
their internal demand, or admission to many 
ports which were open tothem. What the 
Company could do, in the way of regulation, 
to reduce the inequality between the American 
traders and our own merchants, vou know, 
Sir, was effected, as soou after the expiration 
of the treaty of 1794 as His Majesty's Go- 
vernment thought expedient. 

Among the speculations of the present day, 
‘the idea may perhaps be suggested, of carrying 
the productions of India directly to the ports 
of Portuguese and Spanish America; and 
‘eagerness for relief: fiom the pressure which 
Oureommerce now feels, may be ready to 
make ‘so great a sacrifice of the Navigation 
Laws. But such a measure would essentially 
exclude the mother country from being the 


medjum and emporium of our Indiaw trade ; 
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and whilstit served to enrich India, rather 
than Britain, would facilitate the progress of 
the former to independence. If, however, 
> dangerous an innovation were not adopted 
into our commercial code, it is altogether pro- 
bable that English ships, admitted without 
limitation into the Indian Seas, would take 
the liberty of sailing to those markets which 
would be thought the most promising ; so 
that, in effect, the opening of the Indian 
trade would be not solely or chiefly for this 
country alone, but for other, perhaps for all 
parts of the world, 

Having thus shewn, that the opening of 
the Indian trade to the subjects of Great 
Britain could not materially increase, either 
the export of the manufactures of this’ coun- 
try, Or its commerce in the productions of 
India, it will next be proper to consider, 
what the effects of the proposed change would 
upon the East-India Company and upou 
British India. 

And, in the first place, it would, in snb- 
stance and in form, entirely abolish the quali- 
fied monopoly which the Company still enjoys 
of the Indian trade. The admissiun of all pri- 
vate merchants, at their pleasure, and of theie 
ships, into that trade, would make it as per- 
fectly free as the trade to our American or 
West-Indian colonies. There would, as to 
India, be an end of all exclusive privilege ot 
trade. ‘This would not be any modification 
of the Act of 1793, but an essential depar- 
ture from it. ‘hat Act permitted only the 
export of British manufactures, and intended 
' only to provide for the returos to them and 
| for the remitiance, tu goods, of Brilish for- 
| tunes from India; both on the ships of the 
| Compony. ‘The proposed measure must, in 
| the nature of it, make the trade from India 
not merely a vehicle for the remittance of 
| fortunes acquired there, or thé produce of 
| British manufactures, but a general trade; 
and whatis a still more radical change, in- 
stead of a limited amount of tomnaze, not 
incompatible with the Company's system, 
it adunits all ships, without any limitation, or 
option on the part of the Company : it throws 
all India open to those ships, and thus sets 
aside the Company from being the sole chao- 
nel and medium of the trade, through their 
own shipping,. er shipping engaged by them, 
“which completely divests them of the last 

remnant of exclusive privilege in that trade. 
It would be no argument to say, that in a 

| trade by which they now gain liule, they 
might admit, without much sacrifice, the rest 
of the commercial world to share. ‘The Joss 
of the Indian monopoly, such as it was left 
by the Act of 1793, would lead, by no slow 
process, to the entire subversion of the Com- 
pany, both in their commercial and politic.l 
capacity, and of that system which the Le- 
gislature has appointed for the governmeut of 
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British India, of which system the Company from the native princes of the ¢ountry, and 
forms an integral and essential part. that the power of admitting settlers and 

If the Indian trade were thrown open, | traders to them strictly belongs to the Com- 
ships would, at first, no doubt, swarm into pany. 
it, and there would be a ruinous competition ne part of the present system, and a bene- 
in the markets, both abroad and at home. ficial one for all parties, is to have only one 
Goods would be enhanced in cost there, as__ place of sale for Indian goods, that is London ; 
well as deteriorated in quality: the selling to make all sales by public auction at stated 

ices at home, already too low, reduced still , periods, and these sales to be regulated and 

wer, and the market overstocked. This conducted by the Company. With the pro- 
was the effect, in some measure, produced posed enlargements, it would seem hardly 
y throwing open the trade in the time of possible to continue that practice. Different 

liver Cromwell, who, after the experience | towns would have their own sales, at their 
of a few years, revived the Company. The | own times. Individuals might frequently 
same effect followed from the collision of the | chuse to dispose of their goods by private bar- 
Old and New Companies, in the beginning | gain. The general resort of buyers which 
ef the last century, which forced them to , the sales were wont to bring to London, a 
unite, and their union received the sanction | resort often productive of other commercial 
of Government. It is not sufficient to say, | speculations, would thus be at an end ; and 


on this head, that increased demand abroad | 


will produce increased supply, and the dimi- 
nished price of goods at home increase the 
sales, so that things will, at length, in both 
countries, find their due level. From the 
nature of the Indians and their division into 
castes, it is Not so easy among them, as in 
Europe, to meet an increased demand by in- 
creased production ; and it is still less easy, 
when they can subsist by furnishing things 
of low or ordinary quality, to make them 
aim at excellence, which the supposition of 
inereased sales at home would require. But 
of such an increase, in the present aud pros- 
pective state of the trade in Indian imports, 
euvough has been above said to shew the im- 
probability; and before that supposition 
could, in any case, be realized, the ruin of 
the parties immediately embarked in the 
trade (a trade so distant, requiring large ca- 
pitals, and making slow returns) might be 
leted, with the ruin also of the Com- 

ny, whose establishments would have been 
anged by this great change. If the change 
itself did not occasion the full of the Com- 
pany, the disappointments which the private 
nturers could not fail to experience would, 

by them, be charged to the influence of 
the remaining privileges of the Company, 
aod they would not rest until the' whole were 
extinguished, But it may be observed here, 
and it is an Observation which might be 
urged more formally and fully, that aithough 
the Company have the justest claim to those 
territories, which the powers vested in them 
by the Jaws of this land, the ability of their 
servants, and the hazards they have encoun- 
tered, have enabled them to acquire, and that 
this right was never questioned, until the 
acquisitions, and consequently the merit of 
making them, became great; yet that, in a 
more peculiar sense, all the principal marts 
and factories of British India are their pro- 
perty, acquired in their purely commercial 
period, either with their money or by grants 


the benefit derived from public auction, when 
that was the sole mode, would be lost, in the 
midst of many private sales and competitions : 
but to dispose of the goods of the Company 
by private negociations, might open a door to 
many at-uses, which would render that mode 
sotally unsuitable for their business. The 
Company, with such a competition, could not 
go on to purchase the goods of India. With 
the cessation of their Indian trade, their In- 
dian subordinate factories, which have been 
reared in the course of more than a century, 
and which are the seats of the best manufac- 
teres produced in the country, must be aban- 
doned, and all the commercial branch of their 
civil servants be thrown out of employ. Ther 
purchases of goods at home, for the Indian 
market, must alsocease, with the circulation 
of money wiich has enabled them to support 
their credit in England, and to provide for 
the payment of bills, which it has been long 
and necessarily the practice to draw on them 
from India; a practice which, under such a 
change of circumstances, could not be con- 
tinued : and, in general, the great aid which 
the political affairs of British India have, at 
all umes, derived from the commercial credit 
and resources of the Company, with the reci- 
procally beneficial co-operation of the ditle- 
rent parts of the Company's system, must 
thus be destroyed. In like manner, the 
Company must cease to employ the numerous 
class of excellent ships they have engaged for 
the Indian trade, ships constructed for war'ike 
defence as well as for commerce, and rendered 
expensive only, by being a destined 
and fitted for the performance of political ser- 
vices. Those ships the Company have con- 
tracted to employ for the term of their dura- 
tion: there is a large capital embarked in 
them, and they can be employed in no other 
way than in that for which they were built. 
When they can no longer be kept up, the 
means of conveyance they have hitherto so 
well afforded for troops, and the large supplies 
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of naval and military stores annually sent to 
India, must be lost. 

But there is no reason to believe the evils 
would end here. ‘The monopoly of the 
China trade, which it is proposed to continue, 
would not be safe. British ships, when per- 
mitted to range at pleasure through the [n- 
dian seas, Lowever interdicted from that trade, 
would attempt to pu rtieipate in it either by 
resorting to it as the country ships do, under 
color of carrying on the coasting trade, or by 
other means obtaining teas, and the other 

oductions of China, at the most convenient 

ndian ports. Love of gain, disappointments 
in other ways, the hope of impunity, would 
stimulate their conductors to break through 
restrictigns imposed in this country. British 
subjects, who now navigate the Indian Seas, 
sail from soure, one of our established settle- 
ments there, and are amenable to the laws of 
it: it would not be so with men having no 
domicile in India. In ranging the numerous 
islands and coasts of the Eastern Seas, where 
they would be unknown, and whence they 
could not be followed to England by com- 
plaints, the probability of impunity might 
tempt them to commit upon the weak na- 
tives, accustomed to repose confidence in Eng- 
lishmen, acts of injustice and licentiousness, 
which would wound the national character, 
raise complaints throughout India, and set 
the people against us. In this manner the 
Portuguese formerly rendered themselves 
odious in the East, and contributed to the 
downfall of their own power. In China, 
where the effects of such a spirit woule be 
most to be feared, we could exercise no au- 
thority, sufficient to controul men not with- 
in the reach of the Indian Governments, or 
to defeat their schemes and associations for 
eluding the laws. Practice would embolden 
them, and time increase their numbers. It 
is hardly conceivable they would not venture 
upon irregularities which would offend the 
Chinese Government, who, whilst the delin- 
quents escaped to England with impunity, 
would doubtless take satisfaction of the na- 
tional factory ; and the pride and jealousy of 
that government, alarmed by repeated in- 
stances of this nature, from the desultory vi- 
sits of a new order of Englishmen, insubar- 
dinate to the representatives of the nation, 
might determine to dismiss the whole toge- 
ther. If this extreme cre be not supposed, 
which however is too probable and too mo- 
mentous iu its consequences to be hazarded, 
can it be doubted, that whilst the duties on 
tea continue at even the fourth part of what 
they are at present, private English ships ad- 
venturing to the eastern seas will not, by 
means of country vessels and intermediate 
ports, if by no other meats, procure teas, 
and revive the practice of smuggling them in- 


to this kingdom? The consequence seems 
inevitable, and the ships of our own couutry, 
especially if allowed to chuse their port of 
discharge, as the proposed change seems to 
require, would have facilities, which those 
of foreign Europe or America could not com- 
mand. In these ways, the China monopoly 
of the Company, reduced in its profits, would 
be rendered likewise insecure, and in theend 
untenable; and the noble fleet of ships, em- 
ployed in that trade by the Company, must 
be also laid aside. How the immense re- 
venue, now derived by government from the 
very high duties on tea, could, under such 
circumstances, be realized, or a substitute 
found for them, may be an important, and, 
to all appearance, a most difficult subject of 
enquiry. 

ut a more serious consequence than all 
these would still remain. A free trade to India 
would nnavoidably draw after it the resi- 
dence of numerous and continually increasing 
Europeans there, whatever prohibitions 
might, at first, he opposed to their settling in 
the country. When all restraint to the im- 
portation of ships and goods is taken off, 
men must be allowed to follow their property, 
and to remain at the place where they land 
it till they have disposed of it; they must be 
allowed to navigate the Indian Seas, and to 
return to the same place when their business 
calls them; they will thus, insensibly, and 
with hardly reasonable grounds for opposition, 
doiniciliate themselves ;_ nor would an unsuc- 
cessful trade prevent them, but many would 
seek to indemnify themselves on shore. for 
their losses by the voyage. The instances of 
such settlements will be numerous, and: it 
will be impossible for any police to follow up 
the cases of individuals, and continually to 
exercise a rigorous system of exclusion. This 
has not hitherto been done, though attended 
with comparatively little diffienlty ; and the 
attempt would soon, under the new order, of 
things, be abandoned as hopeless. Coloniza- 
tion must, in such case, follow. Large come 
munities of Europeans will struggle for popu- 
lar rights: new feelings with respect to the 
mother country, new interests aud attach- 
ments will then spring up; and in a region 
so remote, sorich and populous, and soace . 
customed to yield to the ascendancy of the 
European character, the tendency and process 
of these things caunet be difficult to cuoa- 
ceive. 

With the prospect of all these consequences, 
commercial and political, before the Court, 
it is impossible ‘hat they, as faithful guardians 
of the interests committed to their care, or as 
men truly solicitous for the welfare of their 
country, which they profess themselves to be, 
can advise their constituents to seek a renewal 
of their Charter, ou condijous which would 
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despoil it of all its solid adeantages, deprive 
the Company of their most valuable privi- 
leges, and incapacitate them from performing 
for themselves and the nation, the part hi- 
therto assigoed to them in the Indian 
Such a further enlargement of the 


patible with the preservation of these essentiui 


objects, the Court will, in present circum. | 
stances, certainly be disposed to recommend, | 
They will be ready to enter into a serious | 


Inquiry concerning the concessions wuich nay 
be made, without trenching upon the princi- 
ples establisiied by the Act of 1793; aud they 
trust that the justice and wisdom of His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers will not require the Company 


to make essential sacrifices, for the sake of , 
giving to the Public what would, after all, be | 


more an ideal than a real benefit, and be. in 
other respects, productive of incalculable dis- 


advantages. 


The remainder of this letter treats on the 
disposal of the Company's Army ; a subject 
not cdnnected with the trade to India; nor 
ene that can come within the purview of 
towns or individuals intending commerce 
with that country. We therefore omit it, at 
present ; and beg leave to direct the attention 
of the Public to such articles in our work 
as have a reference to the commodities,— 
the trade, the establishments for commerce, 
or ship-building,— the facilities for trade 
and intercourse,—the manners, prejudices, 
and other peculiarities of the people of India, 
—the institutions there supported by Euro- 
peans—the state of the Company's trade— 
finances—power—and general government, 
&e. Ke. We have purposely omitted all 
reference to reports of college transactions— 
‘to the carious history of wild animals—to 
philology—to memoirs of eminent men, 
&e. &c. because our wish is to suggest to 
those who wish for information on the sub- 
ject of commerge to Fadia, the volumes and 
passages where they may find it, 

Vol. 1—Population of Benga!—cattle—opium— 
tobacco — — 
jcllow cochineal, 57.——fasi: India producuvas 
desirable in Karope — cotton—sugar cames— inti 
610 ——Palia 


poppy —incense shrub—benjomn — oil ut woo 
agaliochum— babeila — gicen indigo — bombax, 
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trade, in favor of individuals, as may be com- , 
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| &c. 791.——~ Came!—buffalo—cashmire sheep— 
musk deer—four-eyed gazelle—dwarf elephant— 
| Siagush—bulls, 1036-——~—Indian shawls, 1281. 


Vol 11.—Nutmeg and clove trees, 196.—- 
Considerations on free trade with India, 795. —~ 
Demonstration of the necessity of, ib. ——Review 
of affairs of, 813. ——Indian languages, 780.—- 
Sir Home Popnam's consilerations on commerce 
of Red Sea with British India, 993. 


Vol. UE.—Moral character of the Hindoos in 
their interior, 135.—— Hindoostanee dancing- 
gitis, with specimens of their songs, 545. 
Piays explanation of by Ragaviah Charry, 775. 
—Cultivatiun of bemp and sunn—Mr. Wis- 

| sett, 905 ——Bank of Calcutta, 1077,.-—Dr, 
Buchanan's jouiney through Mysore, &c., 
1161. 


Vol. 1V.—Invasion of India—with map of 
Hindoostan, shewing the possessions and. allies of 
the Company, coloured page 1.-—-Dangers of 
British India, 18. —— East Indian Guide, 69—~ 
240. ——Indigo plant, 120. — French East In- 
dia Company, 152,——English beneficence in 
India, 330. Foster's journey from Bengal, 
470.- —Buffaloes, 551. ——East India Compa- 
ny’s receipts aud expences, 625 —— Pearl oysters, 
796——Correspondence between Mr, Scot, Wa- 
ring, aud Rev. Mr. Nares, 911.—1115. 


Vol. V. — Genuine Cochineal insect, caution 
to Eastern traders, Spontaneous combustion 
of wet paper —plaut Nopal, 790,— Calcutta 
nautch, 106. 


Vol. VI.—Report on Patronage of the East India 
Company, page 1.—Spices, 580. —- Intelligence 
of vatious kinds, 776.——Pagodas of Hitdostan, 
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Vol. VIl,—State of British India. Lord Minto's 
letter at large, page 817. —— Lord Valentia’s 
travels in India, &c. p. 27, 213, 433.——Wil- 
liamson’s complete guide to gentlemen going to 
India, 1078, 1277. 


Vol. VIII. —Parliamentary Report on the East- 
India Company's Affairs, p. 1199——Exposition 
of Company’s Finances, p. 1503 ——Bruce’s An- 
nals of East India Company, p. 623, 815, 1022 
——Specie—Spices at Bencovlen, p. 337 Ship 
bu lding, p.748——Various information, p. 934 

Pirates in Gulf of Persia, p. 307——Cabul, 
Embassy to, p. 312, 1158, 1322——Chinese ia- 
316——Dangerous Huntings, p. 
487. 


Vol. 1X —Marsden’s History of Sumatra, 449, 
687. — Force maintained by the Company, 149, 
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Chronological Retrospect, or Memoirs of 
the Principal Events of Mahommedan 
History, from the Death of the Arabian 
Legislator, to the Establishment of the 
Moghal Empire in Hindustan, By Major 
David Price of E. I. C. To be comprized 
in three volumes, 4to. Vol. [. pp. 630. 
Price £2 8s. Booth, London: 1811. 


Tue Great Spirit, who “ is every 
where always,” sometimes presents to the 
sons of men spectacles in their nature 
most extraordinary ; at once stupendous 
and instructive. They involve not mere- 
ly the felicity or distresses of individuals, 
but they controul the fate of nations, 
and affect the condition and character 
of the human race in ages long to 
come Such assuredly, are revolutions 
in religion. Opinion is so far sacred, at 
all times, that never is it yielded without 
a struggle : and in proportion to the con- 
viction by which opinion is supported, is 
the violence of that struggle with which 
it is maintained; but of ai! opinions those 
founded ‘on religion, and deriving sup- 
port from Heaven, from remote ancestry, 
and from personal persuasion, are the most 
pertinacious, and maintained with the 
most determined continuance, whither 
openly by main force, or privately, in 
traditionary sullenness. Among the mest 


‘antientinnovations in religious practice the 


adoption of idols as a medium of worship, 
held a distinguished place: and the ani- 
mosity occasioned by that novelty is not 
to this day extinct. There are sects which 
hold it indispensable; there are others 
which abhor it as an abomination the 


in nature, and the most shocking 


to every principle of piety. ‘These are 
remains of those early differences which 


‘formerly provoked mutual enmity and 


mutual destruction. In spite of oppo- 
sition, idolatry spread; but its spread 
was not, and is not, any proof of its ac- 
ceptability to that Deity whom it profess- 
ed to honour, It isa striking and indis- 
putable evidence of human weakness ; 
bat its triamph cannot recommend it, to 
the upright, the unsophisticated mind. 
Succeeding ages saw sage reformers arise 
who vigorously exploded the use’ of idols. 
Some accomplished their purpose, in part, 
or for a time; others sunk under oppo- 
sition. The power of human establish- 
ments, was rarely favourable to the gentle 


voice of truth. Yet the Mosaic reform 
ation was supported by the power of the 
State; the Christian Religion confirmed 
that branch of the Hebrew Legislator's 
institutions ; and the bitter aversion of 
Mahomet to this malignant saperstition, 
pursued the abettors of it with fire and 
sword to irremissable destruction. 

The extensive spread of the Christian 
Religion, during the lives of its first pro- 
mulgators, is an object every way de- 
serving investigation. They were armed— 
not with the exterminating sword, nor 
with enactments of national authority, 
bat with the simple influence of persua- 
sion, only, and with the means of at- 
tracting public attention in the benevolent 
power of relieving their hearers, from 
those maladies under which they labour- 
ed. Their object was to convince the 
judgment, to direct the affections, to fix 
the conduct, to persuade men.—They 
employed no terrors founded on penal 
sanctions: they had no authority to im- 
prison or to mutilate: they demanded no 
tribute: they waged no war. Direci!y 
contrary to this benignant religion was 
that of Mahomet which supplanted ir, at 
the distance of about six hundred years. 
This new persuasion affected no manage- 
ment for the lives or properties of mane 
kind, It abhorred idols, and it destroy- 
ed idolaters ; it demanded submission at 
the point of the sword; it enforced trie 
bute from those whom it spared, it sube 
jugated their persons; it occupied their 
country ; it appropriated their possessions; 
andif softened, it was by bribes and pre= 
sents: by spoils and gratifications of its 
avidity. ‘The political consequenee of 
spreading this implacable religion, avast 
needs be surprising. The rumour of opi~ 
vions embraced by a few exiles, and cir+ 
culating within a desert, excited no alarm 
among distant potentates: but their pro- 
fessors suddenly acquiring strength, and 
spreading desolation all around, nostatewas 
secure from insult ; no throne could en- 
sure its stability. The tribes of Arabia, 
almost banished, as it were, from - 
among men, became the scourge of the 
most powerful sovereigns of the mést ¢ie 
vilized nations who by misfortune were 
their neighbours; and as the domi* 
nion of these insurgents extended itself, 
their rapine and violence fastened on 
countries, which at first, considered 
mere distance of place as barrier suffi- 
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cient, and absolute. Fle consequences 
continue to this day: no small part of 
the earth obeys the delusions of Mahom- 
medism ; performs devotions in the name 
of the prophet, and addresses him as 
Mediator with the Almighty. From few 
of the countries on which they had seiz- 
ed, have the professors of Islam been ex- 
pelled. They hold in subjection the fair- 
est portions of the globe ; the most fer- 
tile, the most luxuriant ; the many har- 
‘vested banks of the Ganges acknowledge 
their sway ; the splendours of the crescent 

lute Christian Europe ; Africa yields 
almost undivided obedience ; and only the 
vast surges of the dreaded Atlantic, have 
bounded the still more overwhelming storm 
of conquest attendant on the sword of 
the Arab prophet, and his infuriated dis- 
ciples. 

By what motive was this prodigious 
mass impelled ? What urged the career 
of the inhabitant of the desert, tramp- 
Jing on nation after vation ? by what was 
be, at length, stopped? and wherefore is 
not all the world Mahommedan, since so 
great a portion of it glories in that cha- 
yacter? These would be interesting in- 
quiries at any time : they are peculiarly 
interesting at this time, when we witness 
the possible successor of Mahommedan 
greatriess, rising from the same countries, 
and by the same means forcing a way 
over districts superior to that which gave 
it birth—superior in population, in sci- 
ence, in\wealth, in the arts, and in the 
accommodations of human life, gene- 


hat is there in the nature of the Ara- 
bian Peninsula, that fits it for being the 
resperous cradle of religious novelty 
» Moses long meditated his Jaws: 
Midian saw him, first in solitude; after- 
wards, at the head of his liberated tribes, 
ing the desert, and subjecting the 
borders of the Jordan. His religion still 
roaintains its authority; in spite of ob- 
stacles, in spite of sufferings, in spite of 
wational calamity; in spite of universal 
contempt: the ritual of his people at this 
day, witnesses facts, to be traced only 
in the history of the earlier ages. The 
Christian religion, now professed through- 
out realms of immense extent, not Eu- 
merely, but America, North and 


South ; which has its votaries in Asia, and 


had: its flourishing churches in Africa, 
took its first rise in the same clime, Ara- 
bia beheld the divine Redeemer : 


Musing and much revolving in his breast, 

How best the mighty work he might begin, 

Of Saviour to mankind, and which way first 
Publish his Godlike office now mature. 

far from track of men 
Thought following thought, and step by step ledon, 
He enter’d now the bordering desert wild, 

And with dark shades and rocks environ’d round. 


The aspiring Mahomet trod the same soil : 
the ardour of his dative districts spread 
the mirage of deception before the eyes of 
his ambition, while his imagination, heat- 
ed beyond controul, indulged itself in 
delusions, not merely visionary but futile, 
and impossible. The moment was favou- 
rable to his designs: the state of idolatry 
around him, was gross; that of Chris- 
tianity was feeble, debased, inert: know- 
ledge there was none; fervour there was 
none; obedience there was none. He 
was, therefore, though an impostor, a 
sort of reformer in his way. In asserting 
the tenet of one Supreme Being, be was 
right: in overthrowing idolatry, he was 
right. He was no ordinary man; but in 
assuming the character of Heayen-inspir- 
ed, he was self-deceived; and in enfore- 
ing his religion by the sword, and charging 
his followers with military execution, as a 
duty, he gave sufficient proof that his 
mission was not from Heaven; nor was 
his inspiration from above. aa 

The Webabees have burst from the 
same country: they reform the reformers, 
and destroy the destroyers. The obser- 
vances of Mahomimedism they abrogate 
with contempt. The sacred edifices they 
have plundered. ‘The venerated tombs 
they have violated. They respect neither 
the remains of the prophet, nor the holy 
dust of the “ mother of the faithful.” 
They pillage ; they waste; they consume. 
Will they prevail ?—will they plant theme 
selves on the ruins of Islam ?—this we 
cannot venture to predict; but the more 
than possibility of that event, gives, in 
our opinion, additional importance to his- 
tories like this before us, which relate 
the various incidents by which their pre< 
decessors rose to distinction, to sovereignty, 
and to greatness. 

As politicians, then, the history of the 
spread of Mahommedan power possesses 
an importance amply sufficient to justify 
our attention. While as men,—for to 


judge impartially, we suspend for an in- 


stant our predilection 10 favour of Chris- 
tianity,—we enjoy a satisfaction in 
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criminating between the pretensions of 
rival religions, one of which invites, the 
other insists; one seeks to persuade by 
intreaty, the ether enforces its injuneti- 
ons by terror; one solicits, the other 
storms; one offers life, the other breathes 
out death; one heals, soothes, mediates ; 
the other allows no alternative but sub- 
jection, tribute or war. When blood and 
slaughter, with the destruction of those 
lives he has given, shall be deemed proofs, 
valid proofs, of a commission from the 
Almighty, when tribute stipalated to be 
paid annually in slaves, when cities razed 
from their foundations, and bread obtain- 
ed from corn mills, turned by a current 
of human blood shall be allowed to de- 
monstrate a commission from God, then, 
and not till then, shall we admit the Maho- 
medan Creed to compete with the bene- 
ficent principles of Christianity. We are 
for peace: we are disciples of the Prince 
of Peace; we rejoice in the propagation 
of peace ; could our opinion prevail, ne- 
ver should peace be interrupted. We 
cannot, therefore, become good Maho- 
medans. We cannot sanction ravage un- 
der the specious name of religion. Inva- 
sion of the territories of others is our de- 
testation; but invasion fot purposes of 
conversion, is our unspeakable abhorrence, 
In thus branding the religion of Miho- 
med, are we guilty of injustice towards 
it ?—Let the contents of this volume de- 
termine the question. It describes the 
immediate disciples of the prophet as 
warring against all the world, and imbru- 
ing their hands in the blood of each 
other ;—as divided into factions, and 
supporting those factions by comniotioa 
and murder, —as rather hell hounds than 
heavenly spirits. 

The political effects of this surprising 
irruption will appear more decisively as 
Major Price advances in his work ; for 


God, been raised in a short time, of which 
the Saracenieal empire is a very considerable 
instance ; for if we look back about eleven 
years, we shall find how Mahomet, unab! 

io support his cause, routed and oppressed 
by the powerful party of the Korashites at 
Meccah, attended by a very sinall pumber of 
his despairing followers, fled to Medinah, 
no less for the preservation of his life, thaa 
his imposture; and now, within so short a 
time afier, we find the undertakings of bis 
successor prosper so much beyond expectae 
tion, as to become a terror to all his neighy 
bours; and the Saracens in a capacity, not 
only of keeping in their own hands their 
Peninsula of Arabia, bat of extending their 
arms over larger territories, than ever weye 
subject to rhe Romans themselves. Whilst 
they were emplayed in Arabia, they were 
little regarded by the Grecian Emperor, whe 
now too Jare felt them pouring in upon hina 
like a torrent, and driving all before them. 
The proud Persian too, who so very laie'y 
had been domineering in Syria, aud sacked 
Jerusalem and Damascus, must be foreed 
to part with his own dominions, and sybacit 
his neck to the Saracenic yoke. It may be 
reasonably supposed, that, had the empire 
been in the same flourishing condition as it 
had been formerly, they might have beea 
checked at least, if not extinguished. But 
besides that the western empire had been tora 

away by the barbarous ‘Gute, the eastern 

part of it had received so many shocks from 
the Hunns on the one side, and the Persians 
on the other, that it was not ia a capacity to 
stop the violence of such a powerful invas 
sion.* In the Emperor Mauricius his time, 
the empire paid tribute to the Chagan or 
King of the Hunns.f And afier Phocas 
had murdered his master, such lamentable 
havock there was among the soldiers, that 
when Heraclius came (not much above seven 
years, after) to muster the army, there wese 
only two soldiers left alive, of all those who 
bore arms when Phocas first usurped the 
empire. And though Heraclius was a prince 
of admirable courage and condyet, and had 


| done what possibly could’be done to restore 


the discipline of the army, and had’ had 


the present, therefore, we suspend oor | great success agzinst the Persians, so as to 
remarks on this head, particularly, and | drive them not only out of his' dominions, 


rather prefer to consider the character of | 
the people, by which these revolutions | 


were accomplished; and of the persons 
by whom they were guided and executed. 
We cannot close this division of our sub- 
ject more appropriately than by transcrib- 


ing the reflections of Ockley, whieh | 


are atthe same time, natural, interesting 
and supported by unquestionable evidence. 


’ ‘Tis strange and surprising, to consider from 
how mean and contempiible béginnings th + | 


greatest things have, by the providence of | 


but even oat of theirown ; yet still the very 


vitals of the empire seemed to be mortally 
| wounded ;, that there could no time have 


happened more fatal to the empire, por more 


favourable to the enterprises of the Saracens, 

who seem to have been raised up on purpose 

a God toa be a scourge to the Christian 
h 


urch, for not living answerably to thag 


most holy religion which they had received.’ 


_* Theophylactus Simocatta, Histor. Maw- 


“Heian. 


t+ Theophanes inthe life of Heraclius. 
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individuals is often so little known even 
to themselves, that till the moment of 
opportunity, it may be mistaken by the 


most attentive observer ; but, not so was. 


the character of the Arabs, the descen- 
dants of Ishmael, the wild-ass-man, whose 
hand was to be raised against every man, 
aod every man’s hand against him: who 
was to obtain property by the unerring 
shaft, and the well-wielded scymetar. His 
courage, his endurance, his rapidity, his 
local knowledge, were the source of his 
preeminence ; determined to be indepen- 
dent, he achieved independence ; intent 
on greatness, he became great. His pos- 
terity, with his blood and his prowess, in- 
herited his maxims. Never did the Jew- 
ish monarchs accomplish their subjection : 
they bid defiance to all the power of the 
Great King; nor did the Roman Eagle 
wave his wings in triumph for conquest 
of whick they were the subjects, and 
their deserts the scene.—But in their 
turn, and when their time was come, they 
wrested from the successors of Cxsar and 
Trajan their fairest provinces; and they 
seized the dominions of the many-titled 
representatives of Artaxerxes and Cam- 
byses. 

It is but natural then to desire acquain- 
tance with the character of such a people. 
Our author has obtained ample materials 
for gratifying this curiosity ; and while 
those who desire instruction peruse intent- 
ly the narration he presents, they will 
meet with incidental descriptions of a race 
of men, in some degree new to our lite- 
rature, and in a still greater degree jus- 
A few 
specimens may support this opinion. 

Major Price has not added much to our 
previous acquaintance with the manners 
of the prophet, or those of his tribe, as 
claiming the superiority over others. His 
history begins as that of Mahommed is 
about to close. We therefore rather 
choose from later occurrences those traits 
which may best open to the reader, 
the manners, and the maxims of the pri- 
Mitive supporters of Islam. 

The first instance we select would scarce- 
ly be thought a description of a chief of 
‘the weakest horde that is formed into a 
‘society. It is however no less than the 
Sovereign successor of the prophet, about 


to take possession of the famous and ve- 


nerated City of Jerusalem, now on the 
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“The character of nations like that of | point of submitting to his generals. For 


this purpose the Khalif Omar left Medi- 
nzh, his capital, and advanced to Joppa, 
where he was met by his officers, Khaled 
and Yezeid. 


They found him, when they met, clad in 
his ordinary woollen garment, seated on a 
cael, with a scimitar suspended from one 
shoulder, and a bow on the other. Accord. 
ing to some writers, he was leading his camel 
by the bridle, while his slave was mounted ; 
and when they inquired why he chose to 
walk, while his attendant rode, he replied, 
that the camel happened to be their common 
property, and that it was now the a/tendant's 
turn to vide.* But in order that his appear- 
ance might, as they said, in some degree, 
correspond with the majesty of the Khelaufut, 
he was prevailed upon to attire himself in a 
suit of white apparel, and to mount the 
herse which they had provided for his intro- 
duction ainong his newly conquered subjects. 
To all this, he quietly submitted: but be- 
fore he had long endured the constraint of 
this novel equipment, he found himself so 
extremely en.barrassed, that he conceived it 
folly to persevere ; and therefore disengaging 
himself from such appendages ; he betook 
himself, without further ceremony, to what 
he was better accustomed to, exclaimin 
against the absurdity of forsaking established 
habits and usages, for the mere gratification 
of an idle and ridiculous caprice, And in 
this guise he entered the camp before Je- 
rusalem ; his mode of life, in other respects, 
corresponding, no doubt, with the same pa- 
triarchal and_ primitive simplicity uviforml 
exhibited in the manners of the Arab chie 
of that, and every other age. 


On another occasion, when at Medei- 
nah, 


Such was the anxiety with which Omar 
looked for the issue of an arduous contest, in 
which bis troops were engaged, that he pro- 
ceeded for several leagues every day, alone 
and on foot, on the road towards Arabian 
Ir4k ; to collect from such travellers as he 
should fall in with, the intelligence which 
they had been able to learn with respect to 
the situation of the armies. It was on one 
of those days, while he was taking this his 


* According to other writers he rode on a 
red camel, carrying a couple of sacks; one 
of them filled with provisions of the kind 
called by the Arabs Sawih ; (i.e. barley, rice, 
or wheat, boiled or roasted in the husk] the 
other sack contained fruits. Before him, he 
carried a very great leather bottle, in which 
was his necessary supply of water; and be- 
hind him the wooden utensils of his trayel- 
ling kitchen. Rev. 
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usual solitary walk, that he cast his eyes on 
a person on a camel, riding with extraordinary 
expedition towards Medinah ; and calling 
to this person from afar, he had the satis- 
faction of hearing in reply, that the believers 
were triumphant, and their adversaries in the 
dust. He then accompanied the messenger, 
who had been dispatched by Saud to an- 
nounce his victory, and running by the side 
of his camel continued in the exultation of 
his heart, to importune him with inquiries 
as to the particulars of the action, uutil he 
entered the town ; when discovering the qua- 
lity of his inquisitive fellow traveller, till now 
unknown 4 me the messenger delivered to 
him the letters of Saud, which he imme- 
diately recited aloud to the assembled people, 
to their infinite gratification and joy. 


Such was the rusticity of the Monarch, 
and with this the ignorance of his people 
completely corresponded. — Their total 
want of acquaintance with works of art, 
and skill, led them to contemplate what- 
ever was curious or costly, as little other 
than magical: while their ignorance of 
the more valuable productions of nature, 
betrayed them into errors partaking of the 
ludicrous. 

. But, if it be true that they overvalued 
the riches, and overprized the glittering 
spoils that became their booty by right 
of conquest, it is no less true that this ex- 
travagant estimate of their worth, was the 
most likely thing possible to attract crowds 
of conscientious believers to the trium- 
phant standards of the true faith. Who 
could decline the service of the prophet, 
when he poured out blessings so substan- 
tial on the zealous?—Who would sit at 
home pining in ignominy. and idleness, 
when the armies of his countrymen were 
loading themselves with pearls and gems, 
and costly array, the fruits of their fidelity 
and courage, ‘ and were “ putting in 
requisition” not only the precious me- 
tals, but the stil] more precious persons of 
the sex,—to true Mussulmans the most 
invaluable of all invaluables ! 

When the Arabs took possession of 
Medaein, A. D. 636, says our author, 


_ In the splendid metropolis of the Benni 
Sassau, when they surveved the miracles of 
architecture and art, the gilded palaces, the 
strong and stately porticos, with that abun- 
daat display of victuals, in the most exquisite 
variety and profusion which feasted their 
senses, and courted their observation on every 
side, it is perhaps easier to conceive than 
describe the mipgled sensations of surptise, 


admiration and delight, which filled the 
bosoins of Saud, and his yet rude and une 
polished barbarians. In the vaulted palace 
of the just Naushirvaun, the Mahommedan 
general proceeded by a solemn thanksgiving 
of eight prostrations to express his gratitude 
to the most high, for those signal successes 
which had conducted the stardard of the true 
faith to these magnificent abodes. Indeed, 
such must have been the astonishment whieh 
struck the senses of a people like the Arabs, 
then just emerging from simple barbarism, 
on the contemplation of the various wonders, 
which, like the effect of magic, rose before 
them in all directions, that the extravagant 
representations of the orientals on the sube 
ject, may perhaps be entitled to some indule 
gence. Neither should it excite our surprise, 
when they affirm, what is very possible, that 
the valuable articles of merchandize, the 
rich and beautiful pieces of manufacture, 
which fell into the hands of the conquerora 
on the occasion, were in such incalenlable 
abundance, that the thirtieth part of their 
estiasate was more than the imagination could 
embrace. Nor is it improbable that the cire 
cumstance once already noticed, prematurely 
perhaps, after the battle of Kaudsiah, of se« 
veral ass loads of camphor, being mistaken 
by the Arabian soldiery for salt, should have 
really occurred ; although that of their ex- 
changing sheets of gold for sheets of silver of 
equal weight, may admit of some qualifi- 
cation. 
But, that from which all other articles in 
this prodigious booty, seemed to recede in 
the comparison, was the superb and cele- 
brated carpet of cloth of gold, of sixty cubits 
square, which they found in the treasury of 
the Khossrous, each separate compartment 
of which of ten cubits, most curiously 
wrought,in jewels of every species, and of 
the highest value; the Bs the emerald, 
the saphire, the beryl, topaz and pearl, be- 
ing arranged, with such inimitable and con- 
summate skill, to form the representations of 
trees, fruits and flowers, of rivulets and 
fountains, so truly admirable, as to sur 
all description and belief. To this superb and 
exquisite piece of workmanship, the most 
beautiful and expensive performance in mo- 
saic that perhaps was ever exhibited, im 
which, blended with the thornless rose, every 
tree, plant, and flowering shrub, seemed to 
combine its foliage to fascinate the eye of the 
beholder with the most charming illusions, 
the Persian monarchs had given the name of 
the Bahauristaun, as if it were, the mane 
sion of perennial spring ; and on this, with 
,a magnificence, which the sovereigns of the 
east alone, perhaps, possessed the means- ot 
displaying, they were accustomed to eutertain 
and regale the nobles of their court; wie, 


} during the gloom of winter, they citose ia 
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mounted, and taking his horse by the bridle, | 
directed his steps towards the Batarkas,* or 
principal officers of the Greeks, whom he 
saw assembled for his reception: one of the 
attendants was ordered to take charge of his 
horse, a service which he thought proper to 
decline, dryly observing, that uo one was. 
better qualified to take care of his horse than 
himself. When he drew near to the as- 
sernbly, his attention was attracted by the: 
magnificence with which the persons who 
composed it were apparelied ; and no less by 
the beauty of the couches and cushions on 
which they reclined, which were covered 
with the richest stuffs, of the most delicate 
variety of colours. An interpreter explained 
to him, that the assembly consisted of the: 
most eminent men of the country, many of. 
them members of the court of Heraclius, 
and that he was expected to take his seat 
amongthem. They now offered, once more, 
.to take charge of his horse, but this he per- 
sisted in declining ; at the same time express- 
ing a repugnance to seat himself in the midst. 
of a circle so brilliantly arrayed, as the affair, 
in which he was employed, could be dis-. 
patched as well standing as sitting. It being 
however further explained to him, that there 
would be the aost Aagrant breach of de- 
corum, if he proceeded to discuss the bu 
siness of the conferencé’in the way he pro- 
d, he pretended on asudden to tecol-’ 
ect, that his prophet had, indeed, forbid- 
den his followers to boid converse standing, 
with any mortal, neither should he de- 
grade himself by neglecting to observe the 
rule on the pfesentoccasion. But continuing. 
same aversion towards seating hime, 
self on the gorgeous carpet, on which thé 
had placed he lifted up the’ 
corner of it, and seated himself on the bare 
floor. The inte again proceeded to’ 
explain to him, the assembly, already 
apprized of the rigid seruples on which he 
regulated his plan of life, were disposed to. 
make him every concession on these points ; 
and to - _ at the same time, with 
every mark tin their power: yet, 
they not to recommend, that, 
“for the present, he would consent to discard 
the rustic habits to which he had been ac- 
customed in the eamp of Abt Obaidab,- 
| where the posture which he seemed to prefer, ~ 
| was perhaps conformable to the general usage. 
To this, Meyauz replied, that as a slave of 
the most high, he should uever allow him. 
| self to consider it any sort of degradation, to 
make use of that carpet which lis hand had 
spread for all creatures. 
In short, after refusing to subscribe to any 
of those compliments with which they at- 
tempted to flatter him ; and insisting that, 
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retrace in the most brilliant imitation, the 
beauties of nature in her loveliest forms. 

At any rate, it appeared of such transcen- 
dant value, that no one presamed to set an 
estimate upon it ; and it was therefore super- 
added to the fifth of the spoil, which, as 
soon as it could be arranged and set apart by 
Amru the son of Mukriin, to whom the task 
had been assigned, was as usual, by Saud 
conveyed to Medinah, loaded on nine hun- 
dred camels, in charge of Besheir the son of 
Hozzauthia. The residue of the booty was 
then divided into sixty thousand shares, in 
such a proportion, that twelve thousand 
dinaurs, fell to the lot of every horseman in 
the army ; giviug to each at the fowest com- 
putation, five thousand five hundred pounds ; 
and if it be also true, that this army consisted 
of sixty thousand horse, the whole would 
amount altogether to the incredible sum of 
shree hundred and thirty millions sterling. 

This superb and magnificent carpet, which 
had unfolded delight and fascination to erer 

e, Omar caused to be cut up into sinall 
pieces; one of which, of the size only of 
the palm of a man’s had, falling to the share 
of Ally, was afierwards sold by that heroic 
chief, for the sum of twenty thousand 
dirhems, or according to others, for as many 
dinaurs.* 

Nevertheless, this volume affords abun- 
dant proof that these rude people could 
artfully render their very rudeness sub- 
servient to their purposes; they fascinated 
by terror the enfeebled minds of adversa- 
ries not so potent as rich; adversaries who 
abounded in luxuries, but not in that 
vigorous heroism necessary to protect 
their enjoyments against barbarians, intent 
on wresting from them those delights on 
which they prided themselves,  Self- 
flattery and false confidence were their 
ruin, The contrast is at once amusing 
and instructive. 

Meyauz the son of Jebbel was selected by 
the Arabs, to explain to the Christians, the 
terms on which they might purchase forbear- 
ance on the part of their invaders. In order 
the more formidable impression of }, 
those whow he was deputed to represent, 
this: person armed himself in a suit of mail 
of epee dimensions ; and throwing 
Over it a vest of yellow silk, with a crimson 
tarban on his head, he departed, thus equip- 
ped, on horseback, alone and unattended, 
for the encampment of the enemy. On 
reeching the place of conference, he dis- 


* The one would be equivalent to about 
£458 6s. 8a. The other about £0, 1 16 13s. 4d. 
The same sample is, however, rated by others, 


as low us 8,000dirhems, or avout £183 Gs. Sd. 
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so far from being what they chose to con- 
sider him, the noblest, he was the meanest 
ef his countrymen, the business of the con- 
ference was at last entered upon ; and they 
proceeded to demand from him the nature of 
those proposals, which be was authorized to 
communicate. Without much preface or 
ceremony, he announced, that they were in 
the first place summoned to embrace the 
tenets of the Koran; to believe in the divine 
mission of the prophet of Isl4m; to observe 
his precepts with respect to prayer and fast- 
ing, and to abstain from the use of pork and 
wine, and other articles interdicted to the dis- 
ciples of Mahommed. If they declined 
Talim, and chose to abide in the errors of 
their ancestors, the payment of a stipulated 
tribute would secure to them that indulgence ; 
bat if they acceded to neither of these con- 
ditions, the sword must decide all differences 
between them. 


The result of martial strife between 
these couched and cushioned warriors, 
and their ferocious invaders is easily anti- 
cipated: victory awaits the strongest arm, 
the toughest bow, the keenest sword ; 
not the most delicate countenance or the 
most tastefully embellished apparel or fur- 
niture, or suit of arms for man or horse. 


But if Meyazu son of Jebbel display- 
ed his gross manners by refusing to sit in 
a respectable situation when desired, his 
fellow countryman, Moghairah, far ex- 
ceeded him in grossness, by attempting to 
seat himself on a throne most clearly ap- 
pertaining to another, and not provided 
for him. 


On admission to the pavilion of Feyrouzan, 
perceiving him seated on a throne of gold, a 
tiara streaming with radiance adorning his 
brows, and a numerous concourse of his offi- 
cers standing before him, the Mahommedan 
announced his presence by the abrupt and in- 
solent declaration, that until they were masters 
of those proud bulwarks, which had hither- 
to their valour, and of the throne 
and diadem which now shed such brilliance 
before him, bis countrymen would never be 
indaced to recede ; and without further pre- 
lude bounding forwards, he seated himself 
y the the Persian 

‘ap. ut the assemb ring to 
chaste his presumption, peated 
rance of their manners; and with equal ef- 
frontery cautioned them to forbear from mo- 
lesting him, since nothing was more repug- 
nant to the maxims of true royalty, than 
violence against the sacred person of an am- 
bassador;- and Feyrouzan also interposing his 
authority to prevent them, they were con- 
Strained 10 suppress their indignation. 


With affectation of a different kind, 
yet marked with equal fanaticism, these. 
claimants of dominion over the whole 
earth, succeeded in terrifying the Prince 
of Khoten; a country beyond the rivec 
of Balkh. They invaded his territories, 
and demanded his submission: he in re- 
turn, desired to know what would satisfy 
them ?—the deputation sent to answer his 
enquiries conducted themselves in a man- 
ner, perhaps, the best adapted to con- 
found the intellects of the person they had 
to deal with, though certainly not to com- 
mand the applause of rational minds or. 
of a civilized nation, p 


Hobairah with his associates preceded’ ac- 
cordingly into Khoten, and was shortly after 
his arrival summoned to the presence of the. 
prince. At this moment they had just been 
enjoying the luxury of a warm bath: but it 
was determined that they should make their 
first appearance, habited as they then were, 
in white linen vests and mantles, with slips 
pers on their feet. In this guise they were 
admitted to the palace, or pavilion of the 
prince of Khoten, by whom they were die. 
rected-to seat themselves. After a reason 
able interval they quitted the presence with- 
out having uttered a syllable to any one. 
When they had withdrawn, the prince de- 
manded of his ministers what ideas the ap« 
pearance of these men had impressed upon 
their minds; they observed, that like their 
language, their characters were yeta mystery. 
tothem. The next day they were sum- 
moned to another audience, and they now 
presented themselves in habits and turbans of 
silk, of the richest and most delicate texture ; 
still preserving, however, the same unace 
couniable and obstinate silence, and were- 
again dismissed in the same manner: the 
courtiers acknowledging to the prince that 
this their second appearance seemed to 
something more of humanity than the 
The thied day, however, when sent for to 
repeat their visit, they equipped themselves in’ 
all the trappings of martial pride; 
helmeted and mailed from head to foot, with’ 
scimitars to-their sides, lances’ in-hand, and 
bows slung to their shoulders, they presented 
themselves mounted on stately chargers at the 
entrance of the palace. The impressions re- 
ceived from their present appearance were ex- 
tremely different from what had been formerly 
experienced. The prince beheld their ap- 
proach even at a distance with terror and 
alarm, and direeted that they should with- 
draw before they had been suffered to seat 
themselves, as they had been hitherto per- 
‘mitted to do. “ To day,” said the prioce, 
addressing himself to his courtiers, ‘* how do 
these strangers appéar iv your éyes?” ** Heae 
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ven is witness,” answered they, ‘that in ia- 
trepid mien and equipment for battle, soch 
men have never before attracted our notice.” 

The prince of Khoten now sent to desire 
that one of the most intelligent of their 
mumber, might attend his presence ; and the 
choice falling of course on Hobairah, that 
chief proceeded accordingly to the palace.— 
** Thou hast witnessed,” said the prince, 
addressing himself to Hobairah on his ad- 
mission, ‘* the magnitude of my dominion, 
and the uncontroulable extent of my royal 
authority ; both thy associates and thyself 
are placed entirely at my discretion, and there 
is no human power that can interfere to screen 
you from imy resentment. Attend to my 
words, I shall ask thee a few plain ques- 
' tions, to whiéh, if thou answerest not with 
trath and sincerity, thou and thy associates 
shall surely die.” Say on,” Hobairah. 
** To what am I toaseribe,” the prince pro- 
ceeded to demand, ‘that diversity of ap- 
pearance under which you exhibited your 
persons on the three occasions, on whieh you 
Were summoned to my presence?” “ On the 
first day,” replied Hobairah, ‘ we came be- 
fore thee in the habits in which we are ac- 
customed to visit our women and children. 
The second day we appeared as we present 
ourselves te our princes and other great men. 
And the third day we appeared before thee 
in the garb and equipment with which we 
march to combat our enemies,” 


We cannot more properly close this 
sketch of the character of the Arabs, 
and of their adversaries, than by appeal- 
ing to their own testimony, and convert- 
iog their own expressions and actions 
into evidence. The scene passes in the 


oe of Yezdegird, the Sovereign of 
sia. 


He to address the deputies 
at some length, telling them, that an all 
boumteous Providence, in selecting him to 
Tule over widely extended nations, had brought 
within the circle of his authority, the proud- 
est and most powerfal princes of the earth ; 
an authority, from which none had hitherto 
shewn a disposition to withdraw. This was 
seserved for the Arabs, whom, of all man- 
kind, he esteemed the basest and most con- 
temptible. After obtaining access to the fa- 
vored regions of the Persian empire, partly 
on pretences of trade and travel, and partly 
impelled by the poverty and wretchedness of 
their native deserts ; after tasting the differ- 
ence between the delicious repasts and refined 
living, to which they were here introduced, 
‘and the odious lizards’ flesh, and other dis- 

ting and loathsome aliments, to which at 
me had been accustomed ; these bar- 

barians, in the soft apparel of an im 
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proved and polished, people, returned to des. 
cribe to their fefocious countrymen, the blese 
sings and enjoyinents of a more fortunate 
soil. ‘That, with their savage ap petites thus 
whetted to a pitch of insatiate rapacity, they 
now obtruded themselves in multitudes, 
sword in hand, to inculcate forsooth the doc. 
trines of a new religion, unde: which in- 
sidious mask, to bring, in reality, the opuleat 
possessions bestowed upon him by the su- 
preme Dispenser of benefits, within the scope 
of their destroying ravages. 

He was withheld, from treating chem se- 
verely, by a consideration that they had been 
impelled to all their rash proceedings, by that 
state of wretchedness and want, which they 
were condemned to experience in their native 
land. And it was from a sentiment of com- 

assion, arising from such consideration, that 

e€ was now induced to propose to thei to 
withdraw from his dominions ; pledging him- 
self in such a case, to furnish them, with 
such an abundant supply of every article of 
which they stood in ne as would be amply 
sufficient to load themselves and all their cat- 
tle: to which, from mere spontaneous cha- 
rity, he should moreover add, complete suits 
of apparel for all their chieftains. In short, 
he would engage, that not an individual 
amongst them should return to his country 
with a dry dowgue. Lf, on the contrary, the 
spirit of rapacity, or misguided ambition, 
Hanh mislead them to reject this fair and 


liberal proposal, the ministers of his ven- 
eance should overtake them with such 
readful retribution, that not one of them 


alive to relate the story. 

When Yezdejird had brought his address 
toa conclusion. Moghairah who had un- 
dertaken to speak for his colleagues, began to 
reply, by acknowledging, with a solemn 
asseveration, the truth of what had been al- 
leged with respect to the wretched and scanty 
resources, possessed by his countrymen, the 
Arabs, for the sustenance of life. That the 
devouring of /izards’ flesh was indeed an ex- 
tenuation of those extremities to which they 
were often reduced; because it not. unfre. 

uently happened, that they were driven to 
the cruel alternative, of burying their daugh- 
ters alive, to rescue them from the horrors of 
famine. To subsist on the flesh of carrion, 
and on blood, under such circumstances, 
would, perhaps, be considered by no means 
extraordinary ; any more than that the ties 
of consanguinity possessed such Jittle influ- 
ence on their minds, that the murder of their 
nearest relatives was with such men of little 
importance, when put in competition with 
the attainment of their property; and that 
the attainment of property by means so san. 
guinary, was with them not unusually its 
greatest recommendation. Such then, as his 


Persian majesty had most truly represented, 


should esca 
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being the nature of their food, perhaps his 


» countrymen, could boast of not greater advan- 


tages in point of dress, which was, in ge- 
neral, made up of the skins of their sheep 
and camels ; and when to this catalogue of 
miseries, was added the deplorable defect of 
intellect, which rendered them incapable of 
discriminating between the most obvious 
questions of right and wrong, or of truth 
and falsehood, there could be little dispute in 
lacing them in the lowest rank of human 

ings. Yettoa people thus degraded, did 
it please Omnipotence, from a stock remote. 
Jy illustrious, to send his prophet, charged 
with that sacred code of revelations, so justly 
entitled to their utmost respect and lasting 
veneration. By some, however, he was 
branded with the name of impostor; while, 
by others, he was zealously received as the 
aposile of truth : whence originated a tedious 
and sanguinary civil war between the parties, 
in which those whom a happier destiny had 
led to embrace the righteous cause of the 
prophet, were ultimately triumphant over its 
opponents. He then concluded, by decla- 
ring that their prophet had bequeathed to his 
followers a positive command, which, deli- 
vered as it was under divine inspiration, they 
were bound to obey, to make war against 
all the enemies of his fuith, on the promise 
of @ mansion in everlasting biiss lo such as 
perished in the cause; and the treasures of 
the earth to those who survived. To avert 
the evils to which he was otherwise exposed, 
he, therefore, now solemuly invited Yezdejird 
to-embrace the doctrines of that pure law ; 
by which he would shield his subjects against 
all intrusion, and against every species of 
exaction ; excepting a moderate contribution 
in proportion to their means, for the pur- 
poses of charity ; and the ordinary aid of one 
tenth, as itis called, which they would be 
required to subscribe towards the expences of 
the state. If an auspicious Providence did 
not lead him to embrace this happier destiny, 
the next alternative submitted to his choice, 
was that of becoming tributary: bat if he 
acceded to neither of these proposals, he must 
prepare for war. : 

The Persian monarch replied, that after 
such unparalleled audacity, from bim they 
had nothing to expect but the dust of the 
earth. One of the attendants having, ac- 
cordingly, brought in a basket of earth, the 
deputies were directed to take charge of it, 
and to cast it on the head of that person who 
held the most distingushed and honorable 
place in their nation. 


This answer was faithfully reported 
by the Arab deputies to their chief, on 
their return home ; and at the close of 
their story, the basket of earth was dis+ 

Vou. XI. Pan. April 1812.) 


charged as the Persian sovereign had di- 
recited. 

Such were the people whose enthu- 
siasm supported by the principle of domi- 
nion established in grace, led them to the 
most distant climes in search of conquest, 
sovereignty, and settlement. If they fell 
in combat, they were deemed happy in 
the merit of martyrdom for the true faith ; 
and their friends who survived them, ad 
mitted not the shadow of a doubt to flit 
across their minds, as to the reality of 
that happiness, that paradisaical happi- 
ness, into which they immediately en- 
tered. The sensual gratifications of life 
were less than nothing in comparison with 
those which exhilarated the and 
obedient warrior in the bower of the pro- 
phet. He exchanged the feebleness of 
humanity for the inconceivable mvigora- 
tions of the blessed: the vicissitudes of 
time and life, for the perpetuity of 
angelic felicity, for the eternity of deity 
itself. Thos certain of reward, — in 
conquest, if they overcame,—in celes- 
tial glory, if they fell, they held their own 
lives cheap, to indifference; and conse- 
quently they were masiers of the lives of 
others. They seduced associates by offers 
the most attractive ; they repaid their con- 
fidence by an earnest whith included what- 
ever could be desired by avarice in this 
world; and they drew on the world to 
come for whatever could satisfy a perverse 
imagination, or persuade a wayward and 
perverted fancy into acquiescence. 

Much of their success, however, must 
be attributed to the abilities and prowess 
of the chiefs who commanded the swarms 
that fought under the shadow of the sa- 
cred banner. These were, undoubtedly, 
called into action by circumstances: bat 
they availed themselves of those cireum- 
stances with no common dexterity; and 
to deny them this merit would be no 
less detraciion, than to doubt the keen- 
cess of their falchions, or the vigour of 
those arms by which they were wielded. 
Intrepid, blood-thirsty, insensible, they 
were not men but enthusiasts; and 
strangely they mingled the external rites 
of devotion, professedly directed towards 
God. witha cruelty peculiarly their own, 
conciliated by ueither age nor sex, por 
moderated by sentiments of sympathy or 
compassion. They wii] pass under review 
in a continuation of the present article. © 
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Principles of Banks and Banking of Mo- 
ney, as Coin and Paper, with the Conse- 
quences of any excessive Issue on the 
National Currency. By Sir James Stew- 
art, Bart. 8vo. pp. 314. Price gs. Davis, 
London. 


Ir the Panoramic corps is not greatly 
deceived, events are approaching in which 
our country is at least as deeply interested 
as in any we have lately beheld. The 
confusion in which Europe and the world 
is now enthralled, is likely to affect par- 
ticular as well as public interests with 
augmented intensity; by which we mean, 
not exclusively the speculative or adven- 
turous among mankind. In the mean 
while, we presume to hope the best in 
behalf of Britain, compared with other 
mations; and we take advantage of one 
circumstance by which to justify that 
hope. During the discussion on the Bul- 
lion Report, we repeatedly felt it to be 
our duty, to call the attention of our rea- 
ders to what was passing on the Conti- 
nent, in the endeavours of sundry states 
to support their greatly dilapidated credit. 
Some of their efforts have met with a 
partial success; and now that their 
finances have assumed somewhat of an 
appearance of steadiness, the price of gold 
has experienced two declensions in Lon- 
don ; and these declensions were preceded 
by a favourable variation in the Exchange. 
We call the attention of our friends to 
these circumstances, at this time, because 
we conceive, that so far as they go they 
justify our former opinions; and should 
they proceed as we wish, they will most 
strongly support them. We trust that 
our country has escaped an evil, the con- 
sequences of which would have been but 
too lasting ; but it is not, therefore, invul- 
nerable. The cloud gathering blackness 
around us, prevents all possibility of fore- 
sight; itis, however, highly credible that 
the islands of the United Kingdom may 
ere long present the only spot on which. 
humanity and liberty may obtain shelter : 
the only spot on which “ frighted peace 
may pant.” 

We did not design to introduce a no- 
tice of this edition of Sir James Stewart's 
book, because it is a reprint of sentiments 
published so long ago as 1761; and al- 
though it displays much original thought 
and force of argument, yet many of his | 


Sir. James Stewart on the Principles of Banks, 
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observations, are somewhat out of date, 
while others are hardly intelligible to those 
who have no previous acquaintance with 
the then state of public credit, as well as 
with the general question, and the ser- 
vices of public institutions of the nature 
of Banks, in supporting that credit. But 
we are induced to admit a few words on 
it, partly in anticipation of an article ex- 
pected in explanation of the principles of 
French finance, maintained under the Em- 
peror and King, which we deem com-~- 
pletely inefficient, and for this reason 
acting as a powerful spring on the pro- 
gress of politics ; and partly, because Sir 
James has comprized a history of the fa- 
mous Banking scheme of Law, in narrow 
limits, and we wish that singular plan 
with the inferences to which its operations 
give occasion, were betier known than 
they are to the public: we also include a 
reference to the work of M. Montyon re- 
viewed in our last,page 435, where the mo- 
ral and lasting consequences of Law's Bank 
are traced with a masterly hand, though 
with an afflicted heart. Mowey too, is 
at all times a good su/ject : and the article 
in which its nature and powers are 
discussed, cannot fail of commanding at- 
tention. As the world is now constituted, 
** a man’s own money in a man’s own 
pocket’’ is as necessary as any thing he 
can carry about him ; and while, if not 
money itself, yet the materials of which 
it is made are the subject of much specu- 
lation among the public, of considerable 
variation in value among dealers, of uni- 
versal request with more than ordinary 
anxiety as well by nations as by indivi- 
duals, the importance of money, justly 
calied ready money, has lost nothing fram 
what it has been, at any time.—‘* Money 
is a good soldier, sir, and will on.” If the 
price of gold is falling, what occasions 
that fall?—is the amount of Bank notes 
diminished ?—~we suppose not. If Bank 
notes were formerly depreciated, are they 
not now rising in value? we leave this 
question to be answered by others. If 
they represented nothing but gold, they 
certainly are more valuable than before : 
—if they represented property also, and 
that property retains only its former value, 
—they cannot possibly have experienced 
an augmentation, while their principal is 
stationary. We hope once more to see 
guineas in circulation! a triumph to the 
real friends of their country ! 
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We quote a few maxims from Sir 


the Principles of Banks. [614 
1716, Jan. 2. The coinage restored to 40 


James, which appear to be applicable to livres : so that whoever brought 20 old louise 


present circumstances. 


When the expences of a war, or a wrong 
balance of trade, have carried off a great 


many heavy guineas, it is natural that bullion 
should rise... ..... 

A wrong balance of trade, or a demand 
for bullion abroad, becoming very great, may 
occasion a searcity of the metals in the mar- 
ket, as well as a scarcity of the coin; conse- 
quently, an advanced price must be given for 


it in proportion to the greatness and height of 


the demand. In this case, both the specie 
and the bullion must be bought with paper. 
But I must observe, that the rise in the price 
of bullion proceeds from the demand for the 
metals, and the competition between mer- 
chants to procure them, and not because the 
paper given as the price is at all of inferior 
value to the specie 

At home there is no invariable standard 
for money, as there is for every other kind of 

Banking, in the age we live, is that branch 
of credit which best deserves the attention of 
astatesman, Upon the right establishment 
of banks, depends the prosperity of trade, 
and the equable course of circulation. By 
them solid property may be melted down. 
By the means of banks, money may be con- 
stantly kept at a due proportion to alienation. 
If alienation increase, more property may be 
melted down. If it diminish, the quantity 
of money stagnating, will be absorbed by the 
banks, and part of the property formerly melted 
down in the securities granted to them, will 
be, as it were, consolidated anew. Banks 
must pay, as agents for the country, the ba- 
Jance of their trade with foreign nations. 
Banks keep the mints at work ; and it is by 
their means, principally, that private, mer- 
cantile, and public credit are supported. 
can point out the utility of banks in no way 
so striking, as to recal to mind the surprizing 
effects of Mr. Law’s bank, established in 
France, at a time when there was neither 
money or credit in the kingdom. The supe- 


rior genius of this man produced, in two 


years’ time, the most surprizing effects ima- 
ginable ; he revived industry ; he established 
confidence ; and shewed to the world, that 
while the landed property of a nation is in 
the hands of the inhabitants, and while the 
lower classes are willing to be industrious, 
money never ¢an be wanting......... 

At the death of Louis XIV, Sept. 1, 1715, 
his debts were 2,000 millions of livres: after 
being reduced to the lowest possible amount. 

1709. A new coinage at 40 livres the 
marc of silver: by eleven successive changes 
from Sept. 1713, to Sept. 1715, the 40 livres 
were reduced to 28 livres, 


d’ors to the mint, received bick 16 of them 
with a new stamp; and lost the other four. 

—— Mav2. Mr. Law opened his scheme 
and his bank: he bought the old coin in his 
bank notes, at a price above the mint price ; 
but under the rea/ value: the difference was 
profit. Law’s Company was called «* the 
General Bank:” his note run thus: 

‘©The bank promises to pay the bearer 
at sight ...... livres, in coin of the same 
weight and fineness with the coin of this 
day, value received at Paris.” 

By this clause the holder of the note was 
secured against whatever alterations in the 
coin might he enacted. 

In a short time, most people preferred the 
notes to the coin ; and accordingly they pas« 
sed for 1 per cent. more than the coin itself. 

This bank subsisted, and obtained great 
credit, until the Ist of January 1719: at 
which time the king reimbursed all the pro. 
prietors of the shares, and took the bank into 
his own hand, under the name of the Royal 
Bank. 

Upon this revolution, the tenor of the note 
was changed. Itran thus: ‘ The bank pro- 
mises to pay to the bearer at sight ... livres, 
in silver coin, value received at Paris.” 

By this alteration, the money in the notes 
was made to keep pace with the money in 
the coin; and both were equally affected by 
every arbitrary variation upon it. 

r. Law strenuously opposed this change 
in the bank notes. No wooder! it was dia« 
ufetrically opposite to all principles of credit. 

1717, Sept. 6. Law’s company of the 
West established. 

1718, —4. He undertakes the farm of 
tobacco. 

— 22. The first creation of actions of 
the company of the West, to the number of 
200,000, subscribed for in state billets, at 
the rate of 500 livres per action. 

1719, Jan. 1. The bank taken from Law, 
and vested in the king. At this time the 
number of bank notes coined, amounted to 
59 millions of livres. 

— April 22. A new coinage of 51 mil- 

lions of notes; in which the tenure of the 

note was changed, and the paper declared 

monnoie fixe. 

— May. Law’s company of the West 

incorporated with the company of the Easte 

Indies ; after which it was called the Compa 

ny of the Indtes. 

— June. Created 50,000 new actions of 

the incorporated company ; sold for coin at 

550 livres per action. — 

The inint made over to the company for 50 

millions. 

Coined of bank notes for 50 millions of 

| livres. 
X2 
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Created 50,000 actions as aboye ; sold for 
noies, at 1000 livres per action. 
Coined of bank notes for 240 millions. 
The company obtains the general farms ; 
romises a dividend upon every action of 200 
ivres ; agrees to lend the king sixteen hun; 
dred millions at 3 per cent. and have trans- 
ferred to them 48 millions per annum for the 
interest of that sum. 
Sept. Coined of bank notes for 120 mil- 
lions. 
— 13. Created no less than 100,000 ac- 
tions ; price fixed at 5000 livres per action. 
— 28. Created 100,000 more actions ; 
price as the former, fixed at 5000 livres each. 
October 2. Created 100,000 more actions , 
price as the former, fixed at 5000 livres cach. 
— 4. Coined by the regent’s private or- 
der, not delivered to the company, 24,000 
more actions, which completed the number 
of 624,000 actions ; beyond which, they 
never extended. 
— 24. Coined of bank notes for 120 mil- 
lions. 
Dec. £9. Coined of bank notes for 129 
millions. 
1720, Jan. 
‘millions. 
. Feb. Coined of bank notes for 279 mil- 
ions. 
— 22. Incorporation of the Bank, with 
‘the Company of the Indies. 
‘=< 27. A prohibition by which no one 
was to have in his custody, more than 500 
livres of coin. 
‘March 5. The coin raised to 80 livres per 
mare. 
— I. The coin brought down to ‘65 
livres per marc; and gold forlidden to be 
coined at the mint, or used in commerce. 
— Coined of bank notes for 191,803,060 
livres. 
April. Coined of bank 
792,474,720 livres. 
May 1. Coined of bank 
642,395,130 livres. 
* — 21. The denomination of the paper 
diminished by arrét of council, which, in an 
instant put an end to all credit, and made the 
bubble 
At this period, had been coined of bank 
notes to the immense sum of 
Livres 2,696,400,000 
Of which had been issued..... 2,255,083,590 


461,316,410 


Coined of bank notes for 21 


notes for 


notes for 


Remained in the bank......... 


It should appear that the ruinous conse- 
quences which ensued, were occasioned 
by the Regent’s desire to diminish the 
nominal prices of commodities, which 
when purchased with this paper were ex- 
cessively high ; he preferred diminishing 
the value of the paper, to what would 
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have been tantamount, raising the value of 
the coin; which probably the nation would 
have borne without notice, being familiar 
with such variations. Had he done no- 
thing, however, he would have done best 
of all ; the nation continuing in peace, the 
relative values would have found their own 
level; and in time, he might have re- 
deemed the debt on moderate terms. 

Our readers will see in our Osser- 
vanpa Exrerna an article from Vienna, 
on which this reasoning strongly bears. 
Whatever temporary rise of prices, or 
temporary distress through superabun- 
dance of paper, has been felt, or is still 
felt, in Austria, the prices of commodi- 
ties when bought with coin recently issued, 
have experienced no sensible difference. 
The fact is extremely noticeable :. and 
opens a view of consequences so satisfac- 
tory, that whatever gloomy inferences may 
be drawn from conjectures suggested in 
the beginning of this article, we are happy 
to close it by avowing our persuasion, that 
with a judicious management founded on 
equanimity, the British interests, will,whea 
trouclesome times ere over, be found no- 
thing impaired by all their hazards ; but 
like pure gold after having endured the 
test, as bright, as pure, as ponderous, as 
compact, as brilliant and as valuable as 
ever. 
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The Welsh Looking-Glass: or Thoughts 
on the State of Religion in North Wales. 
By a Person who travelled through that 
Country at the close of the Year 1811. 8vo, 
pp. 48. Price 1s. 6d. L. B. Seeley, Lon- 
don, 1812. 

For some time we have been wishing 
for intelligence from the Principality ; and 
therefore received this little tract with 
pleasure. The author of it is altogether 
impartial : for he bestows a spirited disci- 
pline on all religious parties he meets 
with ; on the establishment for being too 
much asleep, and on the sectaries for 
being too much awake. He is himself a 
churchman, and violent against the sin of 
schism ; but then,—those who occasion 
that sin in others, find no more mercy 
from him than those who have fallen into 
it. Our readers may conceive an opinion 
of this performance, by the renewal of a 
feeling formerly painful enough :—when 
their awful schoolmaster with his velvet cap 
on his head, his Lest spectacles on his nose, 
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and his dreaded cane in full poise, called 
a row of his urchin scholars to cross exa- 
mination — what trepidation ! — ‘* Dog's 
ears! Villainous dog’s ears !—Hold out, 
Sir!—there’s something to keep your hand 
warm this cold weather.”— Blots! no- 
thing but blots! I cannot allow you to 
spoil your books at this rate: hold out, 
Sir! Play truant! did you ? why 
then, there’s that—and that—and that— 
to make you remember !” 

We know not whether Mr. Jones,* 
to whom we assign this production with 
little hesitation, be really a pedagogue ; 
but if he be, he has not remitted during 
his holiday excursion into ‘‘ the country 
that gave him birth,” the temper and vi- 
vacity which distinguish him at his desk, 
We avail ourselves of his intelligence ; 
without the askance glances which he 
surely must expect from the so naughty 
schoolboys ! who feel his stripes. 


In taking a survey of the religious state of 
the country, (for L leave to others to describe 
the natural beauties of the land) I found that 
there were no less than five parties to be re- 
viewed, to wit, the Established Church, and 
foar different branches of Dissenters, which 
may be distinguished by the names of Inde- 
pendents, and Anabaptists, and the Calvinis- 
tic and Arminian Methodists. It does not 
fall within my plan to notice the Socinians, 
since they are not on Christian ground, hav- 
ing denied the faith, and rejected the very 
foundation on which the church of God is 
built.......It never fell to my lot before to hear 
so many sermons within the same compass of 
time; a few possessing real excellence, but in 
some a great deal of noise and nonsense......... 

It is impossible to view the religious dis- 
sentions, the diversity of opinions, and the 
distractions occasioned by contending parties, 
with which the country abounds, without 
painfal reflection and concern. 

If the four branches of dissenters in Wales 
plead that they cannot return to the established 
charch, why are they so quarrelsome amongst 
themselves ? 

Truly it grieved me to see in some obscure 
villages no less than four contending meeting- 
houses, and the venerable old church deserted, 
where a careless indolent priest delivered his 
short dry lecture to the empty seats. Here 
lies the latent root of schism, in priestly neg- 
ligence! They who-cause, as well as they 
that commit the sin, are tocether implicated 
in its guilt. And this sin is often grievously 
commited by those who make the loudest 
outcry against it, 


* Compare page 447, 


Though I have not witnessed the solemn 
ceremony (of Ordination atnong the Metho-= 
dists), nor received a full description of the 
proceedings, yet I conceive that it must be 
something in this way. A company of lay 
people (men or women, few or many, It 
makes not the smallest differ»sce) having as- 
sembled together, the preachers come forward 
and appeal to the company, that they are 
proper persons to be the priests of the Lord, 
not only to preach the Gospel, but to officiate 
in all the sacerdotal functions. When the 
appeal is heard, some, (whether men or wo- 
men I cannot say) declare that John, and 
Richard, and William, and several more, are 
qualified to be the ministers of religion; and 
they are pronounced to be such without any’ 
demur. These men through the power of 
strong delusion, after a consecration of this 
kind, flattered by the choice and applause of 
their fellows, return horne, I should conceive, 
with feelings of considerable self-complacency. 


We should have liked this writer's tes- 
timony much better if he had ‘‘ witnessed 
this solemn ceremony : ’’—we need only 
ask what his opinion would be of a Mes 
thodist who published an account of an 
Episcopalian ordination, but had never 
beheld the ceremony ? Travellers must be 
allowed some privileges ; but not that of 
describing and censuring, what they did 
not see. 

I confess, with grief, that there was an 
awful departure from gospel doctrines and 
holy practices amongst the clergy of the prin- 
cipality in former dark days, and that for a 
long period.-The lay teachers on the con« 
trary were all action, they were every where, 
at it, night and day, instructing both children 
and parents; praying, exhorting, aud ex- 
pounding the Scriptures. What they were 
short in quality, was made up in quantity. 
The commodity was often very poor; but 
there was always plenty of it. In short, these 
illiterate and unskilfal tcachers, were doing 
the work which the priests neglected, and 
ought to have performed in a‘manner more 
becoming the dignity of Christ's religion ; for 
which, in point of literature, they were far 
better 

The Clergy will tell you, that these enthu« 
siastic Methodists haye done immense mis-~ 
chief, and not one particle of good. ‘his 
statement is far enough from being correct. 
Who in former days turned the attention of 
the country to spiritual religion, and mora- 
lized the land? — ‘The Methodists. Who 
taught the people to observe the Sabbath, to 
regard public ordinances, and to pray in their 
families? — ‘The Methodisis.. Who have: 
trained up their tens of thousands of children 
fur ages back “ee surely : not forages back: 
were there Methddists so long ago?) the 
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of christianity ?—The Methodists. 


ho have put down numberless heathenisi: 
customs, and brought profligates to observe 
the laws of their God ?—The Calvinistic Me- 
thodisis, whose doctrines are represented by 
many learned priests and prelates to be hostile 
to morals, and to common decency, ‘The 
fairest way to try the merit of doctrines is by 
their fruits. What were the Clergy doing all 
this while? 
I found that the livings in that country are, 
vpon an average, nearly four hundred pounds 
per annum ; many above seven hundred. In 
the eujoyment of such rich benefices, they 
sit down delighted with their happy lot, drink 
good old Port, and ery aloud,—** Our most 
excellent Church!” 
The Methodist preachers, instead of being 
thy, and distant, and acting singly by them- 
selves, frequently met together to consult, to 
deliberate, and to form their plans of action. 
They had their yearly, quarterly, and month- 
ly meetings, where the whole concern of the 
connection since their last meeting was re- 
viewed, examined, and improved by new 
regulations. By such frequent assembling of 
themselves together, and for such purposes, 
they not only became intimately acquainted 
with one another ; but close friendship, and 
brotherly affections were promoied ; fresh 
courage and increasing zeal were excited ; and 
new energy and vigour were given to the 
whole, by seeing that they were a host of co- 
workers fogether in the best of causes.— 
What a striking eontrast between these and 
the Clergy of the North, who are like soli- 
tary bushes of low growth, standing on the 
top of distant hills which never meet. In the 
South of Wales this ancient and most useful 
custom is happily restored ; and a better sign 
of the times can hardly exist. It is not too 
much to expect there a speedy and extensive 
reformation, and to see our down-trodden 
church lift up her head once more with joy 
and triumph. God grant to my beloved 
countrymen this inestimable mercy ! 


These extracts are from various parts of 
the pamphlet : couldits effect correspond to 
the author's wishes, we persuade ourselves 
jt would provea ‘‘ word in season,” to 
those who need it, 
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Lectures on Scripture Miracles, By W. 
B. Collyer, D.D. 8vo. pp. 635. Price 
12s, Black and Co. London, 1812. 


Tue subject of Miracles is one of 
the most momentous which come under 
the investigation of human.powers. To 
check the exertion of those powers, 
and demand implicit faith to a story read 
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ing a premium to unbelief. It partakes 
too much of the nature of conversion by 
constraint, to be acceptable to the judi- 
cious, to minds which ean, asadvised, rea- 
dily assign a reason for the hope they 
entertain. The time has been, when the 
greater the miracle the more that believer 
recommended himself, whose faith re- 
ceived it:—Credo quia impossibile est, 
The present day is not — for 
faith of that description. Happily no 
preacher now finds an auditory terri- 
tied by dread of damnation to credit his 
official affirmations, merely because they 
are official ; and equally happily, no au- 
ditory finds a preacher who enforces 
his marvels, by demanding assistance 
from the secular arm, in support of 
Mother Church, and threatening those 
who hesitate in expressing their credulity, 
with the consequences of the writ de 
Heretico comburendo, 

Miracles were a testimony to those 
who saw them: and they yield in im- 
portance to that word of prophecy, the 
sureness of which is much more ascers 
tainable in after-ages, by comparison 
with events, than the interposition of 
miracles, of which no abiding trace re 
mained. 

Being on this subject, we shall grant, 
however, that some miracles have left 
strong as well abiding traces behind 
them ; they may even now be discerned 
in their effects: but, the difficulty re- 
turns :—though we behold the effects, 
the evidence of their miraculous origin, 
is not absolutely conclusive ; not without 
ambiguity, or incapable of more refe- 
rences than one; although one only can 
be correct. 

Deists have demanded miracles, the 
evidence of which shajl be perpetual : 
but, this is an insidious demand. A mi- 
racle is a contravention of the order of 
nature: but, the continued effects of a 
miracle perpetuated as evidence of its 
reality, become, after a length of time, 
the very order of nature itself; and 
therefore, they lose that peculiar cha- 
racter, by which their origin might be 
distinguished from that of all other effects 
around them. We see such and such 
actions forming a series, and occurring i 

a fixed succession ; our fathers saw the 
same before us; and their fathers saw 


in our hearing, is little other than offers 


the same before them, We call this the 
order of nature ; and so it is, tous; but 
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if a contrary order were established for- 
merly, and we see only the subsequent 
effects of the change, by what means 
sball we conceive of the existence, or be 
induced to credit the establishment of 
that former order? — or how determine 
what confidence is due to affirmations re- 
specting the change, as to how’, and when, 
it took place? To render this argument 
more sensible, we assert, for instance, 
the proposition, that the waters of the 


Atlantic Ocean, and of the Great South | 


Sea are remains (and therefore proofs) 
of the universal deluge. We propose, 
also, that the sands which now cover a 
great part of the center of Africa, are 
the sediments of the waters of the de- 
luge draining slowly off from that Con- 
tinent. But, admitting the truth of these 
propositions, by what evidence shail we 
establish them, and with them the infe- 


They are now fixed as any other 
phznomena appertaining to the globe: 
not the vicissitude of night aud day, or 
of the seasons, is more firmly establish- 
ed: they are become useless, then, as 
standing memorials and evidences of that 
singular event, to which, by the propo- 
sition, they owe their existence. Their 
testimony is no longer heard, or if 
heard, it is no longer, intelligible. 
Were the story inscribed on rocks, 
as collateral testimony, who could inter- 
pret, who could authenticate, that in- 
scription ?. Were it banded down to us in 
written memoirs—would those memoirs 
be exempt from suspicion, from all the 
customary objections, notwithstanding, 
as a littie wit would repartee with a 
sneer, the existence of the Great South 
Sea, and the Zahara of Africa, with all 
the collateral arguments to which they 
might furnish support. The inference 
is, that perpetual testimonials of ancient 
miracles, superior to impeachment by 
ingenious epposition, is beyond the pow- 
er of this earth and this heaven; not 
from any incompetence in earth or hea- 
ven, but because we are incapable of 
appreciating their testimony. 

There is, moreover, within our knowe 
ledge, a fair and undeniable proof of 
miraculous interference, of which we 
have the history, and to which we can 
assign the date.—The opinions of all who 
have examined the localities unite in fix- 
ing on the same element, as the pro» 
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ducing cause. It is impossible to mistake 
that cause :—but are deists therefore re- 
duced to credit the history to which. 
appeal is made for the date, and the 
occasion assigned for it? They object, 
—‘* it might happen before, or after, 
that date:--it might take place without 
any of those appendages which supersti- 
tious invention or credulous tradition has 
affixed to it:—it might be no more than 
what occurs every day :”"—and thus, 
when we appeal to the evidence of that, 
perpetual fire"? which, still unquench- 
ed, avows the desolations it occasioned ;: 
are we any the nearer to obtaining the 
acquiescence of those gentlemen ? It is 
true, we procure lumps of asphaltum. 
from the shores of the Dead Sea, but 
how can we prove that this asphaltum, 
bears any resemblance to the productions: 
of the slime pits,’’ mentioned by the, 


rence of the reality of that catastrophe ? unknown narrator ?>—hat might be quite 


another sort of substance.—** And those, 
ruins, said to be still occasionally seen,, 
amid the waters of the Dead Sea,—if 
true, — they may be ruins of much 
Jater cities than those involved, says the 
story, in the overthrow you refer to. We 
doubt the whole: we doubt even the 
existence of the sot-disant patriarch Abra~ 
ham, on whose veracity, or that of his 
descendants, rests all your evidence.” 
Of what avail, then, is, or can be, 2 
perpetual testimony toa miraculous event, 
if notwithstanding the existence of that 
perpetual testimony, the occurrence it 
marks isliable to be so violently impugned ? 

Is it then because the history is record- 
ed in the Bible, that the testimony of 
the’Dead Sea, (now become the order of. 
nature) ceases to be applicable or credi- 
ble? Are the tribes of Arabs whieh 
deduce their descent from Ishmael, no 
authority for the existence of Ishmael’s 
father? These claim no special interest 
in the Old Testament ; let them, there- 
fore, be heard ; and let their testimony, 
as independent witnesses, have its proper 
—and only its proper weight. ; 

It is not difficult to adduce existing 
monuments, not miraculous, in proof of 
antient Bible events. The pyramids of 
Egypt, demonstrate at this day, the sla- 
very of the people by which they were, 
built. The last of them, witnesses also 
the unfinished state in which the enter- 
prize was left by the workmen: it ap- 
pears to have been suddenly abandoned 
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by those employed on it. What objec- 
jection, then, arises against the testimo- 
ny of prophane history which names the 
chiefs of the Hebrew people as builders 

these mountainous works ?}—and this 
confirms the story of the residence of 
Israel in Egypt, cum multis aliis, though 
it will not assist us in determining by 
what miracles, or whether by any, that 
people, with their associates, was deli- 
vered from bondage to the king ‘‘ who 
knew not Joseph.” 

But if the admission of the construc- 
tion of the pyramids by Moses and Aaron 
does not include the acknowledgment of 
any miraculous agency manifested by those 
chiefs, introductory to the deliverance of 
their people ;—yet it implies the possihi- 
lity that some extraordinary interference 
might be necessary to induce the ac- 
quisence of their task masters ;—it clears 
the scene, as it were, for the exhibition 
of such powers ; and it strengthens the in- 
cidents purely historical in S. S.; this is 
so far, favourable to those other inci- 
dents described as miraculous. The over- 


throw of the cities of the plain, certainly 
might take place, yet not include the de- 


liveranee of Lot ; but the destruction of 
those cities undeniably gives scope to the 
deliverance of Lot ; it proves the possi- 
bility of that transaction. The Universal 
Deluge might destroy the world ;—but 
what objection lies here? either Noah 
was saved, or he was not: if he was 
not, whose descendants are all the people 
on the face of the earth ?—if he was 
saved ; what better means of safety than 
an ark, can be devised? The acknow- 
ledged existence of such testimonies to 
feading historical facts, is evidence so 
far as it goes, and so far as we can un- 
derstand it, as to the probability of the 
Miracles affirmed to have been wrought 
iM conjunction with them ; and evidence 
Not the less valuable because it assists in 
€nabling us to determine the sphere al- 
lotted to the miraculous action :—a cir- 
cumstance but too often misunderstood. 
The existence of Egypt, as a powerful 
state—the character of its Nile-watered 
land,—that of the deserts around it—that 
of Syria—of Lebanon,—of Damascus,— 
of the Great Sea, [the Meditetranean]— 
of the Euphrates,—and even of cities, of 
plains, of hills, of rocks, of particular 
kinds of soil, are fo us so many vouchers 
for the truth of events, marked in the 
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Bible as having distinguished those pla- 
ces. But,—in their nature they are par- 
tial or incomplete vouchers ; and they 
require much research before their real 
testimony can be duly estimated, 

Directly opposite in character are those 
contraventions of nature, which are 
reported to have taken place to answer a 
temporary purpose. The most mutable 
element known to us is the air, the atmos- 
phere around us. It may be clear this 
moment ; hazy the next : extremely at- 
tenuated now ; wonderfully dense pre- 
sently. Of whatever changes this ele- 
ment has been the seat, it is vain to 
expect permanent testimony from itself : 
we must receive our information, if at 
all, from beholders: and to render their 
testimony availing we must understand 
the language in which they write, toge- 
ther with the style, the turmof phrase, 
the idiom of the people speaking that 
language, and of the particular writer 
whose works we are perusing. 

No man accustomed to judge on style, 
will accept poetry, in the same literal 
and strict sense as prose. All know that 
metaphors and figures if reduced to plain 
terms are nonsense, and mostly falsities. 
The very pleasure they communicaté ‘to 
us depends on their distance from the-cur- 
rent language of ordinary life. Whatever 
miraculous events, therefore, are record- 
ed in the language of poetry, only, de- 
mand a caution, in our interpretation, 
not to say an abatement from the force 
of their terms, which is the very utmost 
remove from impugning Almighty pow- 
er, as to what it can do; and the very 
course of wisdom, in directing our en- 
quiries and our credence, as to what it 
has done. And be it always remembered, 
that if there be two ways of answering 
the same purpose, one demanding more 
violent exertions of power, than another 
—in proportion as we adhere to that 
demanding the greatest power, we impugn 
the wisdom that did not discern or adopt 
the readier and easier way. We adhere 
to power, which it shall be granted is 
infinite, at the expence of wisdom, 
which, most assuredly, is infinite, also ; 
and, could there be any competition in 
infinites, is the superior attribute. In 
the course of nature, no power whatever 
is wasted by being superfluously employ- 
ed: and miracles, if we are not mista- 


ken, must follow the same principle, or: 
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they would appear to be derived from an 
origin different, not to say contrary, 
from that which we contemplate in na- 
ture. 

To deny miracles where they really 
existed, and to discover miracles where 
they did not exist, are extremes equally 
blameable. ‘The question as to the reality 
of miracles must rest on proof: that proof 
is, to us, testimony; because it can be 
no other. But beside direct testimony, 
there are also many assistant testimonies 
obtainable by diligent enquiry — such 
is the benevolent care of a gracious Pro- 
vidence! — Very small indeed is that 
portion of doubt which need to hang over 
the more prominent instances of Divine 
interference recorded in Scripture: and 
the admitted certainty of these, has a 
favourable aspect on the truth of others 
marked as miracles, though not capable 
of equal proof in kind or degree: but 
events not marked as miracles by Scrip- 
ture, whatever character Jater ages, or 
misinterpretation may annex to them, 
have little real importance, and less de- 
finitive effect, on the general question. 
It is, then, the contrariety of an event to 
our experience that induces as to bestow 
on it our attention: and it is to excite our 
attention that the event is produced: to 
restrict miraculous events to our expe- 
rience, therefore, is to deprive them of 
their specific character and use; but, 
that many of them were performed by 
exertions of a power, the existence of 
which in other forms is satisfactory to 
our experience, may be safely admitted 
by the most sanguine in supporting the 
character of Scripture Miracles, 

From this introduction our readers will 
infer that we consider the subject that 
has engaged Dr. Collyer’s attention, as 
not only of extreme importance, but of 
peculiar difficulty, It requires little less 
than a knowledge of the whole range of 
nature—operations — powers—and causes, 
many of which are concealed from the 
wisest of men, and most of which are 
not even surmised by the generality of 
mankind, The very greatness of the sub- 
ject, by engrossing the mind of a writer, 
indisposes him to a strict scrutiny of his 
conceptions, or an anxious weighing of 
his language: his intended meaning be- 
guiles his actual expressions, To this we 
impute a glaring mis-statement in the 
commencement of these discourses. 
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The original meaning of the word miracle 
is—something unusual. In this sense it will 
apply to every thing unaccountable to the 
person by whom it is witnessed. Yet if this 
surprising effect may be traced to a natural 
cause—it is not a miracle, although it be as- 
tonishing to those unacquainied with the 
principles producing it. ‘The inhabitant of 
the polar circles, who sees the sun revolve 
during six intire months, without setting— 
who beholds his splendour blazing across the 
lake at midnight—and who during six sxc 
cessive months is not revisited ly his Leams 
—if he were brought into England, where 
the sun rises and sets, morning and evening, 
would be astonished—and the circumstance 
might to him appear, at first, miraculous, 
because unaccountable: but when the prin- 
ciples upon which this circumstance is found- 
ed were explained, his surprise would-cease 
and it is manifest, that, in whatever point 
of view he regarded it while he remained 
ignorant of the cause, it was not in itself a 
miracle. 

Now, we know of no part of the terre 
Jirma of Europe, or any spot that has 
an inhabitant, which does not see the surf 
rise and set at the equinoxes: — that 
which occurs at two seasons of the year 
cannot be deemed miraculous by any ac- 
customed to it. Jt is true that in Lapland, 
at the summer solstice, the sun does not 
set for many days or even weeks together; 
as at the winter solstice he does not rise: 
but, that the approach of these extremes 
is gradual, is not only clear from: the welt 
known properties of a globe; but from 
the testimony of those who have witnessed’ 
it. Compare Panorama, Vol II. p. 1240, 
for the gradual increase of darkness: Vol 
ILI. p. 133, for the gradual increase of 
light. 

Had the Dr.’s leisure permitted him that 
close examination of another geographical 
subject, to which it is entitled, he would 
have been convinced by his own reflec- 
tions, that in the northern hemisphere, 
short of the Arctic circle at midsummer, 
no man going south can behold the body 
of the sun in conjunction with an object 
he has left behind him; and least of all 
at noon day : certainly not in the latitude 
of Judea. It was therefore naturadly 
IMPOSSIBLE, that Joshua travelling from 
Gibeon in the north, to Bethoron in the 
south, could see the solar orb resting on 
Gibeon: this natural impossibility de- 
monstrates the propriety of taking the 
word expressing sun-resting to 
the fight of the sun, [omsun-sfine} not 
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the radiant orb itself. This considera- 
tion controuls the interpretation of that 
story. If Dr. C. insists that the whole 
course of nature was counteracted on that 
occasion, while he is aware of a readier 
mode of accomplishing the purpose,—a 
made completely free trom such enormous 
difficulties, and accordant with the general 
Operations of Providence, and a mode 
moreover to which his own good sense 
bas obliged him to approach, in some 
degree,—certainly, he is free to appeal to 
the infinity of Almighty power; but the 
simple will remark that he sins against 
those principles which afford the strongest 
arguments for the identity and unity of 
the Divine Being, as deduced from his 
works, 

Extremely reluctant, should we be to 
admit that on any occasion the Divine 
Being had given an antagonist a power 
to be exerted in opposition to another 
power which he himself employed for 
the conviction of those to whom it was 
addressed. We hesitate little in pro- 
nouncing such duplicity immoral; and 
we strongly affirm its incompatibility with 
that uniform, unbroken unity of design 
and simplicity of progress, which—if it 
be not inherent in the Divine naturc—is 
certainly prevalent in the dispensations of 
the Great Sovereign of all, as beheld by 
the sons of men. In the case of Satan 
opposing Satan, the argument was thought 
by our Divine Master completely conclu- 
clusive. Strongly, therefore, must we 
dissent from the Dr.’s opinion that the 
Egyptian magi performed real miracles— 
“* That they must have performed these 
miracles ly the permission, and under the 
power of God.”"—In that case a contrariety 
—an opposition of effects, is imputable— 
where most certainly the Dr. did not 
mean to impute it—not to the instruments 
of this power, the men employed, but to 
the source whence this power was com- 
municated to them. The fact is, the 
number of miracles performed in Egypt 
was eleven: of these only three were 
imitated by the Egyptians—and all these 
three referred to the water of the Nile: 
the first was the production of a water 
reptile: the second was the conversion of 
water into blood: the third was the mul- 
tiplication of frogs, the offspring of water: 
—but the instant the seat of miracle was 
transferred from the water to the air, 
these learned gertry failed, Our readers 
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will draw their own inferences from this 
distinction: we had rather, much rather, 
for ourselves, conclude thai the dexterity 
of these jugglers was foiled, by this 
change of matter to be acted by, cr upon, 
than that Eternal Truth should so much 
as seem to give countenance to what he 
thought worthy of punishment, and on 
which he did inflict punishment, of the 
severest kind, eveitually. These Egyp- 
tians were disciples of the same school, 
as Balaam, afterwards: that diviner was 
sought, as more potent than the Egyp- 
tians; and his acknowledgements are 
coincident with theirs. 

We must do our author the justice to 
observe, that be keeps ciear trom the 
grassness of some who have thought that 
they could not too much magnify what 
they found in Scripture, that surpassed 
their understanding. The Dr. weil ob- 
serves that many miracles were produced 
by the intervention of instruments ; that 
those instruments are mentioned; and 
that the result of their agency, or circum- 
stances connected with them, impart a 
miraculous character to the event. This 
Opinion removes many difficulties; and 
repels at once, the major part of objec- 
tions started by the zgnorant, which is by 
far the greater portion of the sceptical 
world. 

Popular addresses admit a variety in 
their composition, which essentially dis- 
tinguishes them from essays or treatises 
on subjects submitted to closet examina- 
tion. These may consist entirely of pure 
reasoning and logical induction, as war- 
ranted by argument, while the mixed 
nature of a sermon, demands morals, and 
appeals to the heart and conscience. The 
object of direct investigation is the dis- 
covery of truth: that of religious instruc- 
tion is by means of truth, to ameliorate 
the heart, and to amend the life. There 
is no small difficulty in stating and dis- 
cussing matters of pure enquiry, in such 
terms and forms as may be intelligible 
and acceptable to a congregation, to the 
major part of which—by far the major 
part—the subject is entirely new. This 
has been felt by the preacher: and he 
has been obliged to conform in his lan- 
guage to popular capatility. 

It was, also, not to be expected that 
be should introduce diagrams, figures, or 
models into the pulpit: thus was he de- 
prived of much assistance which he might 
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have derived from rmaaps, &e. A course 
of lectures with such accompaniments, 
corroborations, and demonstrations, would 
assume a very superior influence over the 
judgment and conviction of the hearers. 
Perhaps some bold adventurer may profit 
by this remark. 

In the progress of his undertaking the 
Dr. drops many valuable hints; and the 
moral parts of these discourses demand 
our commendation. They are well adapt- 
ed to the hearers, and the occasion ; the 
subjects give opportunity to a novelty in 
the manner and the conduct of these ad- 
dresses; and the Dr. has availed himself 
of it with considerable skill and manage- 
ment. Our readers, we trust, will be of 
the same opinion after perusing an extract 
which we submit to their judgment from 
the discourse on the miracle at Cana in 
Galilee, 


Some important ends were answered by 
the appearance of our Lord ata nuptial so- 
lemnity. It had a tendency 

1. To sanction the institution of marriage. 
Such an union, arises out of the necessity of 
human nature, and is essential to its happi- 
ness—it originated in the appointment of 
God—it received the sanction of his law—it 
has been honoured and exalted in the New 
Testament —and it is sealed alike by religion, 
nature, and reason. It is an institution 
which gives two parties a common interest, 
and thus cements an union closer than any 
worldly friendship, while it builds it upon a 
basis not to be shaken or destroyed. The 
sorrows of life are lightened by becoming 
divided ; and its pleasures are multiplied by 
participation. It gives an impulse to a com- 
bination of talents, of zeal, of exertion— 
and modifies and tempers the asperities of 
human life. It gives to duty the irresistible 
force of affection, and the present recom- 
pence of enjoyment. Where it is sanctified 
by the influence of religion, solitary devotion 
becomes social; united prayers and praises 
ascend to the throne of mercy ; and they are 
mutual helpers of each other's faith and holi- 
ness. ‘This institution received the sanction 
ot the presence of Jesus, as a seal to its ob- 
ligations. This fact points out the only 
way In which we have a right toexpect happt- 
Ness and prosperity in the connection—to 
make God a party in the rite, and to invite 
Jesus as a guest, not merely in the nuptial 
Tejoicings, but also in all the domestic ar- 
rangements, and through al] the scenes ot 
human life. It was reserved to the profligacy 
and immorality of these last days, to pour 
contempt upon an institution divinely ap- 
pointed, and so repeatedly honoured under 
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every religious dispensation, and so highly 
distinguished. It is one of the effects of that 
scepticism, or rather let me call it infidelity, 
which strikes at all order, and aims to destroy 
the very existence of society, by trampling 
upon the laws of Christianity, and by ree 
nouncing its authority. The results of such 
principles have been too fatally developed, 
especially of late, in the higher classes of 
society, by the infringement of the rights £ 
this wise and holy imalinbsiann ; by a violation 
of its duties; by outrage upon its feelings ; 
by an invasion of its sanctity, and by a wane 
ton destruction of its domestic happiness. 
Our public journals are stained and polluted 
with narratives but too frequent, of the dis- 
honour endured on the ove side, and the 
indignity offered on the othér, of the ree 
spective parties—and the sweet tranquillity 
of social order is abolished to make way 
for the indulgence of the most criminal 
passions. Families are divided and seattered 5 
divorces succeed debauchery —children are 
early initiated into the mysteries of vicious 
refinement—and the morals of a generation 
to come are already tainted and debiiinated, 
if not totally ruined. It is an increasing evil, 
and demands serious consideration. It arises 
from the diffusion of the pernicious principles 
of scepticism, and not from the pure code of 
revelation, which has imparted unfading 
glory to this institution. Out of modera 
philosophy (as it has dared to call itself) has 
risen this hardness of the human heart, this 
contempt of social feeling, this irregularity 
and impurity of conduct. ‘* Have ye nog 
** sead, that he which made them at the, 
‘* beginning, made them male and female ; 
© and said, * for this cause shall a man 
leave father and mother, and shall cleave 
* unto his wife ; and they twain shall be’ 
“© one flesh ?? Wherefore they are no more 
twain, but one flesh. What, therefore, 
‘* God hath joined together, let no man put 
“© asunder.” Such was the command of 
Jesns ; and he sanctioned his precepts by his 
presence at a marriage soleamnity: that pre- 
sence was vouclisifed, 
2. To countenance innocent festivity. The 
wise man referred toa criminal, to say the’ 
least, an excessive indulgence, when he 
said ** of langhrer, it is madness; and of 
«© mirth, what doth All the crestures 
of God are good, provided they ac: ased 
lawfully, and in moderation, As the com- 
binations of society are essential to its stabi-" 
lity, social intercourse, wisely conducted, is 
conducive to intellectual improvement. May 
there not be hilarity without excess ? enjove 
ment without levity? Is all society vicious ? 
and must all accommodation to the feelings and 
circumstances of others be criminal? Shall we 
not rejoice with those who rejoice, as well as 


weep with those who weep? Do our religious 
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principles require us to be severe, gloomy, and 
séserved ? or do they teach us to enjoy, as 
well as to obey? Is there not to every thing 
an appointed time? and may we not be per- 
mitted to unbend, without being stigmatized, 
insulted, and calumniated? 1 had almost 
said, that, for’ a public character, it is ha- 
zardous to set a foot in society. He is watch. 
ed with an eye of prejudice, misrepresented 
with the malignity of slander, pursued with 
the cruelty of persecution: those who in- 
vite him to their tables, often do it to study 
his disposition; and woe to him if it be 
open, frank, cheerful, unreserved: he is 
perused to be translated into all languages, 
and his most innocent intentions are abused : 
if his failings can be elicited—they are mag- 
nified, multiplied, circulated—and while he 
conscientiously kept within the line of duty, 
and believed himself, by unaffected affability, 
recommending the cause of religion, by 
shewing its comforts, the stately hypocrite 
departs to publish him to the world, ready 
to receive every accusation against the bre- 
thren, asa stain and dishonour to the gospel. 
We have not been painting a fancy-piece, it 
is a sketch from real life ; and Jesus himself 
makes a conspicuous figure in the group. 


Neither our Lord, nor his forerunner, could 
ease these fastidious, censorious, religion- 
ats, as they called and rie themselves. 


The austerities of John offended them ; and 
they ‘said, “* He hath a devil.” But the 
condescending cheerfulness of Jesus rendered 
them frantic; ‘* Behold,” said they, ** a 
“ gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber; a 
** friend of publicans and sinners.” The 
spirit remains yet—but ‘ Wisdom is justi- 
fied of all her children.” When we see 
Jesus mingling with the company assembled 
on an occasion so full of joy, and contri- 
buting to the festivity of the day, by supply- 
ing ils deficiencies ; no sanction is given to 
intemperance and riot; but he countenances 
the enjoyment of those blessings which his 
bounty first bestowed. 
__ The volume may safely be placed in 
the hands of youth and other enquirets. 
The number of lectures is fourteen. The 
subjects treated are—the nature and pos- 
sibility of miracles—the design, probabi- 
lity, and necessity of miracles—the au- 
thorityon which miracles rest in Scripture 
—the general character of the miracles 
affirmed in the Scriptures—passage of the 
Red Sea, &c.—standing still of the sun, 
at command of Joshua, retrogression of 
the shadow on the dial of Ahaz—miracles 
of Elijah—miracles recorded in Daniel — 
marriage at Cana—healing of diseases, by 
Jesus—resurrection of the ruler’s daugh- 
ter —the widow's son, and Lazarus— 
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Death of Christ, and resurrection—de- 
scent of Holy Spirit—apostolic miracles. 
For this writer’s volume of Discourses 
on Scripture Facts, vide Panorama, Vol, 


III. p. 49, for his volume on Scripture 
Prophecies, vide Vol. X, p. 267. 
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Democracy unveiled; in a Letter to Sir 
Francis Burdett, Bart. M. P. by T. Adams, 
Esq. lately Resident in the United States. 
8vo. pp. 521. Price 10s. Gd. Chapple, 
London, 1811. 


Potiricat questions have always two 
sides to them, each of which, usually, 
will bear an argument, and support dis- 
cussion. National interest, or what as- 
sumes its features, beguiles the opinion of 
statesmen, and seldom are they disposed to 
follow the path of rectitude, when it 
leads, as they conceive, and as it sometimes 
evidently does, to the present detriment 
of their country. In such cases, recourse 
is had to negotiation, and a thousand pre- 
texts are resorted to, to avoid confessing 
in terms ‘‘ we are wrong.” The discus- 
sion now pending between Britain and 
America, may warp very upright minds 
on both sides; minds not conscious to 
themselves of any untrue, or unworthy 
bias, It is natural, that our countrymen 
should refuse their sanction to the inter- 
ference of America, in favour of our ene- 
mies, in matters of trade: while native 
Americans, whose affection for their Eu- 
ropean parent, is very moderate, should 
assume the principle, that where they find 
profit, there is also their calling. 

But, on questions embracing the happi- 
ness of a nation, the manners, and enjoy- 
ments, the virtues, and vices of a people, 
there is greater hope of a general consent 
of opinions : the predominant principles by 
which all profess to be guided, are better 
understood, more correctly estimated, less 
liable to contradiction, or to suspicion, 
and their authority is acknowledged to be 
more binding. 

For this reason, we shall not intermed- 
die in the political sentiments maintained 
ia this volume ; but, after saying, in plain 
terms, that the tenor of it is décidedly 
unfavourable to America, we shall rather 
adduce from it illustrations of the pre- 
sent moral and economical character of 
the people of the United States. If, ins. 
‘deed, we had the smallest hope that amidst 
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the conflict of contention, our voice could 
be heard in favour of amity, far should we 
be from shrinking from the sacred office 
of peace makers ; but, while the conduct 
of the negotiation is in other hands, we 
can but wish it a happy issue ; and re- 
frain from anticipating a decision that is | 
as yet sub judice. 

We confess that we took up this volume. 
with something of a feeling not altogether | 
favourable to the author, as it has the air 
of intending to lower America in the eyes 
of Britons ; calculating, possibly, that ere 
this time, she would have been our enemy 
by proclamation. But to his avowed ob- | 
ject, proposing the United States as a 
«© .warning to Britain,"’ as France has late- 
ly been, there is no objection. It is the 
duty of nations, as of individuals, to avoid 
evils by which others suffer ; and no less 
to adopt whatever is laudable in others, | 
friend or foe. This latter member of the 
proposition, occupies but little, if any 
space, in Mr. Adams’s pages. We are 
sorry to confess, that private information | 
does not enable us to vindicate America 
from the charge of pollution by the gros- 
sest vices: yet we know, that there isa 
highly respectable number of her citizens, © 
who exert themselves to rescue her cha- | 
racter from this imputation. We suppose | 
that to obtain correct notions on this, the 
different states forming the Union, should 
be investigated separately. 

Be that as it may, we shall employ our 
author’s own words in describing certain 
interes!ing particulars. A great part of 
the volume being reprinted from Ameri- 
can publications, it is in fact, American 
writers to whom we are attending ; for in- 
stance, Mr. Rush, a barrister (son of Dr. 
Rush), complains in strong terms of the 
enormously ruinous consequences of the 
law's delay : he describes the administra 
tion of the laws, as ‘* almost hideous ; 
the scoff, and with reason, of every one :” 
—that, ‘* not tospeak the language of 
prejudice or heat—in very many instances 
the poor man dare not try an appeal to law 
with his richer neighbour.” 
« Perhaps the judges were indolent; or 
unwilling to do business, and would not give 
him a hearing? Not so; out of the fifty- 
two weeks in the year, the court of common 
pleas for the city* is more than forty weeks 


* Of Philadelphia, the population of 


| regarded with attention, and’treated with ree 


which, is 100,000. 


in constant session, from ten o'clock in the 
morning until night; a measure of employ- 
ment calculated io fatigue the minds and im- 
pair the constitutions of any sed of men. The 
judges go through as much business as they 
can ; but where there are sometimes known 
to be more than one hundred causes set down 
for trial on one day, it would be strange if 
more than a twentieth part of them were 
reached.” 

Mr Rush instances the famous case of 
Patrick Lyon, who obtained damages for 
false imprisonment, after six years’ wait- 
ing: so many causes were set down on the 
list beforehis. Our author adds: 

In districts in New England, where the 
population does not exceed 2 100 familics, or 
14,700 people, you will find an annual locket 
of 3,200 to 4,000 causes. The sums in dis- 
puie in these, will not average ten pounds 
sterling The costs will average two pounds, 
if so little. Thus do the people of this une 
happy country tear up one another! ! 


Mr. A. insists that the manners of the 


| Americans are become much worse than 


they were: he quotes the observations of 
elderly characters, who recollect the state 
of morals before the revoluticn ; adding, 


What would Governor Hutchinson, or 
Governor Bernard, Governor Pownall, say, 
could they rise from their graves, and behold 
the mall in Boston filled, from one end to the 
other, with free negroes, and their E. O. ta- 
bles; horse races established ; and almost as 


, Great anumber of gaming tables in that city, 


as inany other on the continent ? 

The Massachusetts negroes he describes 
as having places of worship to themselves, 
ministers of their own colour, and schools, 
since 1786, when they were declared free. 
They have all the privileges of whites, 
except that of holding offices. They vote 
for members of the legislature and the 
municipal bodies: yet, with dll these ad- 
vantages, their population of 8,000, yields 
annually, 40 convicts: while the white 
population of 600,000, yields but 200. 

As to female servants, the effects of the 
liberty and equality system have been much, 
nay infinitely more injurious. In the same 
proportion as the male gentry have made 
their master’s houses scenes of plunder, the 
females have made them those of prostitution, 
Hence, from this society, order is fled. The 
most interesting point in which this object is 
to be viewed, is that of the mother of a far 
mily. Where we ought to behold her mere- 
ly the mistress of an establishment, she is lit- 
tle else than a slave. Instead of her being 
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t, she is the object of the superciliousness 
aarunings of an individual in habit and in 


manner a ‘* very slave,” and in the worst 
way, to vice and licentiousness. 


Let us advance a step higher in rank : 
what has been the education of this mis- 
tress of a family? Was it such as may 
enable her to support her proper station, 
with dignified mildness ? 


Education in the United States, especially 
in the great towns, is far from good. Dress- 
ing and dancing are the principal objects to 
which attention is paid. The fatter, in par- 
ticular, is an accomplishment of the most 
important class. It gives rise te an excessive 
degree of vanity, as dress is so much connect- 
ed with the amusement. These habits pro- 


duce a series of dissipation that is very in- 
jurious to domestic order. This is carried on 
in great towns toa most intolerable excess. 
Balls and card parties, plays and routs, occu- 
py the attention of the inhabitants of the | 
“* first,” as wellas the ‘* second” circle of 

these towns, from the commencement to the 

end of the winter.’ The entertainments, so 

far from being such as the deseription of some 

of our travellers would induce us to expect 

from the inhabitants of the United States, 

and in which they exhibit as much ignorance 

as prejudice, are elegant and expensive in the | 
extreme. Indeed, it is the great error in | 
American customs that they are so luxurious. 

The influence of women in society is great, 

and this luxury in America is wens ina 

Measure Owing to their fondness of public en- 

tertainments. The men in America rather 

prefer their West-[ndia nectar than attending | 
these shews ; and it would perhaps be well if | 
the female branches of the family were more 

occupied in their domestic avoeations. Of all | 
dangers to the young female, dangers of 
which every good mother ought to be cau- 
tioned, there is none so great, none whose 
influence is so seductive and destructive as the 
** mazy dance.” Whenever combined with 
great luxury, it has proved a great corrupter 
of the human heart. 


We purposely refrain from touching on 
the political management and tricks of 
parties, and of the government ; we care 
little, whether the voters in annual elec- 
tions are influenced by intrigue ; whether 
the electors of sheriffs and bailiffs prefer 
such as will not issue process against their 
partizans ; whether the government ‘du- 
ring elections suppresses opposition pa- 
pers, by omission at the post office; or 
whetber, on other occasions, they print 
and publish extra-official communications 


with the rapidity of lightning ; but, the 


following official representation of the mi- 
series of the population, composed by the 
grand jury of New York, while it does 
honour to their sense of duty, speaks too 
plainly to be mistaken, the degraded 
state of public morals and public feelings, 

We extract merely the more promin- 
ent topics, 


The Grand Jury find that upon average 
there are between eighty and ninety persons 
committed to the city prison every two 
months; and there are usually, within the 
same time, at least double the number of per- 
sons bound by recognizance to appear at the 
General Sessions of the peace, which has 
six stated sessions in the year. 

There are nearly two hundred out-door 
cases handed from the Police Office to every 
Grand Jury ; it seldom happens that there are 
more than from twenty to thirty of these cases 
tried. The consequence of this state of things 
is, thata very great portion of the worst of- 
fenders escape with impunity. Itis not too 
much to say, that the chances are two to one 
in favour of an accused, who ean find se- 
curity for his appearance, that his case is ne- 
ver properly examined, and of course that he 
is never called to an account for his crime. 

It is another evil of great magnitude, that 
so many persons are obliged to attend court 
from day to day for weeks together, waiting 
for the trials of the cases in which they are 
concerned, as parties or witnesses. ‘There 
will be found every day during a sessions from 
two to three hundred persons attending, and 
these generally of a class who live by their 
daily labour. It is easy to calculate the loss 
that the community suffers by the idleness of 
so many hands: whole families are often 
brought up aud compelled to attend from 
week to week upon some matter, which 
when it has been investigated by the Grand 
Jury, and both sides have been heard by the 
court and petty jury, turns out to be no more 
than an insigniticant brawl between two wo- 
men or two children. 

There is an evil in the community, which 


itis much easier to point out than it is to . 


suggest a remedy for. ‘The Grand Jury mean 
to advert to the prevalence of places of prosti- 
tution, commonly called disorderly houses. 
The courts have not been remiss in their at- 
tempts to suppress these nurseries of vice. 
But indictments, prosecutions, fines, and 
imprisonments have hitherto been found to- 
tally ineffectual. The dread of these punish- 
ments seems to have little other effect than 
to put the unhappy victims, who keep or re- 
sort to such places, in the power of a set of 
beings who extort money froin the culpable 
for withholding complaints. 

The Grand Jury have had information, 
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and believe, it is no uncommon practice for 
eertain persons to have under contribution 
bawds and prostitutes, from whom they exact 
a daily portion of their wages of sin, under 
the threat, which is often executed, that 
when they cease to pay, a complaint wil! be 
enicred. | Another means of oppressing a cer- 
taiu class of unhappy mortals, is by a combi- 
nation between bawds and officers of justice’ 
courts. One of ihese housekeepers, by some 
means, makes a female, whom she would 
regia in ber power, her debtor for a few 
shillings. Foi this debt, a judgment is ob- 
tained, and an execution is putinto the hand 
of the officer. This, by an understanding | 
with his employer, he holds to terrify their 
victim so long as she is obedient to their will, 
and makes the requisite distribation of her 
receipts; bu: the moment she fails in this, 
she is hurried, friendless, pennyless, and 
naked, to shiver, perhaps in the severity of 
winter, within the comfortless walls of a 
prison, where our UNCHARITABLE LAWS PRO- 
VIDE NEITHER FUEL, FOOD, OR COVERING. 
By order of the Grand Jarvy, 
Joun Bocert, Foreman. 
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thinks the causes of them are inhefent in 
that form of government ; and he warns 
all Britons who countenance democratic 
principles, that these severe and undenia- 
ble calamities demonstrate the incalculable 
injury sustained by the British colonies 
from their change of government. 


racy unveiled. 


The following anecdotes of a famous 
champion of mobocracy and atheism, 
deserve attention, especially at the present 
moment, when we reflect on what has 
lately passed in a public court of jus- 


| tice ; and know what is expected from the 


pen of a professed infidel, in relation to 
the same distinguished personage. 


As to Thomas Paine, the manner in which 
disease and intemperance dragged him by 
slow bat sure steps into the grave, and the 
obloqny with which his remains were treated 
on their passage thither, are too striking not 
to afford a useful lesson to the infidel and 
revolutionist. 

He had indulged himself at Paris in drink 


New-York, Oct. 18, 


We have beea assured that prostitution 
in America, begins at an age too early to 
be credited in Britain ; and that a certain 
profligate peer, when on his travels in 
that country, ascertained its existence in 
no less than six/een cases in the same school 
for educating females. Nevertheless, we 
withheld our confidence from that in- 
formation: and to the last particular in 
this representation we should certainly 
refuse credit on less authority than this 
of so solemn an instrument. The anpro- 
vided state of the prisons is accounted for, 
as Mr. A. acquaints us, by the remark 
that before the revolution, scarcely were 
the jails ever occupied ; no compassion 
then was necessary: what an wohappy al- 
teration !—and from what causes ! 

If this statement be true, wherein 
consists the superiority of the morals of 
the New Continent over those of the old ? 
What becomes of the influence of reli- 
gion, &c, &c. ? 


Our readers will easily infer, that Mr. 


A. traces these evils, with a thousand 
others to government ly democracy, He 


* In this city, the population of which is 
not more than 100,000 souls, there are 3,700 
public houses. 
of which is only 7,500, the number amounts 
to 625. Happy seat of reform! 


In Albany, the population | 


Sublime | 


ing ardent spirits, which had destrovel his 
constitution On his return to the United 
States, he was regarded as a sort of fiend, 
His abusive letter to General Washington, 
made the Americans his political enemies. 
His “* Age of Reason” rendered them his ene- 
mies on the score of religion Thus was the 
torrent of public hatred and terror so strong, 
that, to avoid it, he was obliged to conceal 
himself in the wilderness of a great city. 
He chose New York, and even there he was 
compelled to remove from quarter to quarter ; 
for as soon as the knowledge of his being a 
neighbour became general, .a proportionate 
degree of terror was excited. 
Within the last twelve months of his jfe, 
he was induced, from some reasons with 
| which the world is unacquainted, to suffer 
| any gentleman to call on him. The exeuse 
was, to purchase of him a blasphemous pam- 
| phlet, which was also to be obtained in any 
| bookseller’s shop, and Mr. Paine was always 
| willing to see the most utter stranger.. This 
| cireumsiance may, perhaps, be ascribed to 
his being so completely deserted by those who 
| formerly had almost deify’d him. For he 
| scarcely had a friend; and his principal, if 
not his only correspondent, was Mr. Jef- 
| ferson. 
The writer of these pages, and three other 
| gentlemen, were some of those who, in, 
duced by curiosity to see a man that had- 
raised such a storm in the political world, 
went to visithim. They found bim sitting 
| behind a table, which was necessary to his 
support, as he bad received a paralytic stroke. 


pattern of legislation ! !—There are but 6,000 He was endeavouring to shave himself. 


ya London! !!—Vide Pan, Vol. XI. p. 547. 


After the usual compliments, the visitors 
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drew their chairs and sat down. . The usual 
inquiries were made by Mr. Paine, about 
the news, &c. In the course of the conver- 
sation, in which every thing of local politics, 
or religion were avoided, one of the gentle- 
men asked him—why he did not get a Nertice 
to shave him? He replied, that he could 
MO; get one to come from the town: although 
it was scarcely more than a mile and a half. 
It may seem strange to mention this circum- 
stance ; but it is done in order to illustrate the 
regard in which be was held by the mass of 
the people. Lt could not be for want of mo- 
pey, as he died worth sevea or eight thou- 
stnd pounds. 

His appearance was that of superior mind. 
He had been a tall man, and, as far as the 
writer could judge, well made. His blue 
eye was full, lucid, and indicated his true 
character. His conversation was calm and 
genueiman-like, except when religion or 
party politics were mentioned. In this case 
he became irascible, and the deformity of 
his face, rendered so by intemperance, was 
then disgusting. His intellect did not appear 
impaired. He died as he lived, a professed 
deist, and refused the conversation of any 
clergyman, regardless of denomination. His 
end was thus rendered perfectly miserable ; 
and, to the people around bim, horrid. He 
professed a regard for ihe quakers, alleging 
shat their sentiments were nearly similar to 
his own ; and, as a proof of it, asked as a 
favour for his remains to be deposited in their 
burial ground. This, however, was denied 
him, and bis survivors were obliged to bury 
them in his own farm. Let the revolutionist 
seflect on the end of this man, and be ina- 
structed | 


A Discourse delivered in the Parish 
hurch of Elstree, Herts, on- the Fast 
Day, Feb. 5, 1812. By Rev. W. Haw- 
tayse, Rector. Pp. 32, price 2s.: Stock- 
dale, London. 


Tue worthy writer appeals both in 
his discourse, and in notes afterwards ad- 
ded to it, to the numerous instances of 
nations whose decay begun in the disso- 
Juteness of their morals, and was com- 
pleted in the overwhelming punishments, 
brought on them by such transgression. 
He urges, therefore, his hearers, in con- 
formity to the Janguage of his text—“ if 
iniquity be in their hands, to put it far 
away ; and not to let wickedness dwell in 
their tahernacles.” Nothing purifies the 
manners more than humility of heart : 
and on national occasions the duty of urg- 
ing that humility strongly on the dearers 


is enforced by public as well as private 
considerations. When the nation suffers, 
as under the effects of war, individuals 
suffer also: distress penetrates into the 
recesses of families, and into the still 
more secret recesses of the heart. Sub- 
mission, reverence, acquiescence, and 
reformation, become proper themes of 
advice: and beneficial exercises. Let 
none however think by such duties to 
merit favour from Heaven: let none pre- 
sume to dargain with the Deity for his 
mercy; — hope is perfectly consistent 
with waiting ; and expectation with pa- 
tience. We know not to what degree 
the purposes of divine providence are, 
as yet, answered by the severity of his 
dispensation ; but this we know, that duty 
is our’s, events are God's. 


LLL LL LLL 


National Calamities averted. A Sermon, 
preached in the Parish Church of St. An- 
drew, Holborn, on the Fast Day, Feb. 
32, by Rev. C. Pryce, M.A. pp. 23. 
Rivington, London. 


Mr. Pryce’s text is Isaiah ix, 21, 
For ail this his anger is not turned away, 
but his hand is stretched out still. Une 
doubtedly, the continuance of war during 
so many years, with the extreme obscurity 
in which any probable termination of it 
is involved, forms a subject of great 
anxiety to every thinking mind. No small 
part of the generation which saw the 
conflict begin has passed away, and left 
their successors to await the issue. The 
calamity bas spread from nation to nation : 
and those few communities which have not 
been the seats of war, have, nevertheless, 
experienced prolonged sufferings, though 
less intense, for the moment, than those 
of others. We hope, with the reverend 
preacher, that there are proofs of the 
operation of Christian virtues among us; 
and that the Being whose darling attribute 
is mercy, will continue our protector. But 
in the mean while, it becomes us to walk 
humbly; to lay to heart the evils which 
disgrace and distress our land, and to en- 
deavour their removal by personal refor- 
mation, and by promoting to the utmost 
reformation in others; then ‘‘ if we con- 
tinue steadfast in the paths of duty, 


through the might of God,” as says our 
pious divine, “‘ we need not be daunted." 
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Cl. Claudiant in Rufinum, Libro Duo. 
La Chute de Rufin, Poeme en deux Chanis, 
traduit da Latin de Clandien ; avec des 
Notes historiques, g¢ographiques, mytho- 
logiques, et grammaticales. Par le Marquis 
de Sy. Pp. 124. Price 10s. 6d. Londres, 
Dulau et Co., 1811. 


Tue least that can be said of this 
poem is, that it confirms the observation 
of Solomon, “ there is nothing new under 
the Sun.” Being founded on history, we 
learn from it that traitors and desperadoes 
were anciently the scourge of the people ; 
as they are now:—that ambition was 
bloody then, as it is now; but, that in 
the issue it was punished for its excesses, 
and the indignities with which it had 
treated others were returned in vengeance 
on itself. ‘This work of Clandian is me- 
ritorious and beautiful as a poem: it is at 
once vigorous and harmonious: but the 
present translation has a marked reference 
to modern events ; and we presume that 
his majesty the emperor and king, (the 
legitimate successor of Robespierre) was 
frequently in the recojlection of the au- 
thor, while executing his version. The 
subject of the poem is this: Rufinus, a 
Jawyer, obtained such despotic sway over 


The Marquis de Sy’s Chute de Rufin. [G42 


Dilato mucrone, parat. Proh sevior ense 
Parcendi rabies, concessaque vita dolori! 

Mors adeone parum ? Causis fallacibus instat: 
Arguit attonitos se judice........08 

Il outrage le ciel temoin de ses parjures : 

Ses festins sont le temps des siuistres mesures, 
C'est de la que, de sang il teint les échafauds, 
De la, qu’il a lassé la hache des bourreaux ; 

Et le sang de l’épouse, et du fils, et du pére, 

Ne saurait assouvir sa haine meurtriére. 
Condamner a |’exil, envoyer au trépas 

Tant d’amis, de parens, ne lui suffisent pas: 

De ses concitoyens sa rage sanguinaire 

Voudrait exterminer la race toute entiére. 

Encor sa cruauté, par un art infernal, 

Au moment de frapper—suspend le coup fatal : 
I] lui faut des cachots, des chaines, des supplices 5 
Prompte, a ses yeux, la mort aurait trop de délices 5 
Ami de la torture il craint de l’abréger. 

Est-ce donc que la mort est un mal si léger! 

Il est tout-d-la-fois accusateur et juge, 

Pour la faible innocence il n’est point de refuge s 
Il craint que, trouvant grace aux yeux du Souves 

rain, 

Un seul mortel n’échappe & son glaive inhumain,. 


Talibus acclamant dictis infame nocentum 
Concilium, qui perpetuis crevere rapinis, 
Et quos una facit Rufino causa sodales, 
Illicitum duxisse nihil. Delicta fuére 
Nexus amicitiz. Jam jam connubia lati 
Despondent aliena sibi, frustraque vicissim 


the court of the Greek emperor, at Con- 


Promittunt quas quisque petat, quas devoret urbes, 


stantinople, that torrents of blood were 
shed by his means, under the perversion 
of law. Stilico the general of the forces 
opposed him, and approached the royal 
city then surrounded by armies of barba- 
rians, with intent to relieve the fascinated 
emperor Arcadius. He is forbid to at- 
tack them, by an order from his sovereign. 
He quits his army. Rufinus, with the 
emperor, visiting these troops ; the traitor 
is surrounded and slain, The poet follows 
his ghost to the infernal world, where 
extraordinary punishments are devised for | 
his crimes. Such is the subject of the 
poem : with what success the Marquis has 
executed his version, our readers will 


Coeperat humanos alto sopire labores 
Nox gremio, pigrasque Sopor diffuderat alas. 
Ile dit curis animum stimulantibus egrum 
Labiter in somnos. Vix toto corde quicrat, 
Ecce videt diras alludere protinus umbras, 
Quas dedit ipse neci: quarum, que clarior, una 
Visa loqui : ** proh surge toro! quid plurima volvis 
Anxius ? Hac requiem rebus finemque labori 
Allatura dies. Omni jam plebe redibis 
Altior, et Jeti manibus portabere vuigi.” 
Has canit ambages: occulto fallicur ille 
Omine, nec capitis sentit prasagia fixi. 


C’était "heure ot la nuit, répandant ses pavots, 
Des mortels fatigués suspendait les travaux ; 
Rufin, que les remords ty rannisent sans cesse, 
Céde enfin sa paupicre au sommeil qui l’oppresse; 


readily infer from a specimen. 

Majestas teritur: nusquam reverentia mens, 
Non conjvx, non ipse simul, non pignora casa 
Sufliciunt odiis: non exstinxisse propinguos, 
Noa notos egisse sat est: exscindere cives 
Funditis, et nomen gentis delere laborat. 
Nec celeri mittit letho: crudelibus ante 
Supplictis fruitur. Cruciatus, vincla, tenebras, 


Vou, XJ. (Lit. Pan. April 1812.) 


Des maux, pour un moment, il y puise l’oubli ; 

Mais a peine en ses bras il est enseveli, 

Qu’il voit autour de lui les ombres des victimes 

Dont sa rage a peuplé les téenébreux abimes. 

Une d’elles plus haute, avance avec fierté, 

Er d’un pas solennel se place a son cété. 

Cet accent sépulcral est sorti de sa bouche: 

“Tu dors, Rufin, tu doss! va! quitte cette 
couche, 
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Ce jour enfin doit mettre un terme a tes douleurs 5 

D'un Peuple yvre de joie er tends-tu les clameurs ? 

En'triomphe porté, dominant sur les tétes, 

Leurs mains 4 t’exalter sont déja toutes prétes !” 
Elle dit, et se tait. Le matheureux, dégu, 

Attache un sens contraire 4 |’Orecle ambigu ; 

Et ne reconnait point, dans l’erreur qui l’enguge, 

De son prochain trépas l’équivoque présage. 


This is surely much inferior to the for- 
cible manner in which the same concep- 
tion is treated by Shakespeare. ‘‘ Let me 
lie heavy on thy soul to-morrow!’ has a 
reverberation more striking, more gloomy, 
more tatal, and much more horrible, as 
addressed to bloody Richard, 


* The Marquis has with great justice 
pointed out the noble attitude of England. 
We here again give his own words in con- 
junction with those of Claudian. 

_ Au milieu de sceptres brisés, de provinces 
inondées de hordes fCroees, de royaumes en- 
vahis par des sspercheries infernales, enfin de 
Ja désolation presque universelle, qui ne re- 
con iaiira Ta fiere Albion, debout pari les 
ruines, et, 


Seule osant opposer son front & la tempéte, 
lorsque Clandien, en parlant de Stilicon, dit, 


liv. 1. vers 259. 

At non magnanimi virtus Stilichonis eodem 
Fracta metu ; medio solus sed turbine rerum 
Contra lethiferos rictus, contraque rapacem 
Movit tela feram. 

Cependant, au milieu de ce commun effroi 
Stilicon restait seul toujours maitre de soi, 
Au milieu des éclats qui menacent sa téte, 
Seul il ose opposer son front 4 la tempéte. 

Le rapacem feram v'offre-t-il pas tout de 
suite ce lion féroce dont Albion seule 
arréte aujourd'hui si heareusement les progres? 
—Qui ne la reconnaftra surtout dans ce qui 
suit immédiatement, et dont je transeris tout 
al sey tant il est frappant. On y voit le 
refuge accordé si généreusement A tous les 
émigrés des nations qui souffrent, le tyron 
arréié dans ses ravages par un obstacle invin- 
cible, et jusqu’d l'évacuation récente du Por- 
tagal. 


Hic cunctis optata quies ; hic sola pericli 

Turris erat, clypeusque trucem porrectus in hos- 
tem; 

Hic profugis sedes, adversaque signa furori.... 

Hucusque minatus 

Heerebat: rerroque fugd cedelat inerti. 

Haud sects hyberno tumidus cum vortice torrens 

Saxa rotat, volvitque nemus, pontesque revellit, 

Frangitur objectu scopuli; qurensque meatum 

Spumat, et illisa montem circumtonat unda, 


Qua dignum te laude feram, qni pené ruenti 
Lapsuroque tuos humeros objece:is orbi ? 

Te nobis trepide ceu sidus dulce carme 
Ostendere Dei, geminis qua iassa procellis 
Tuncitur, et victo trahitur jam ceca magstro. 


Elle offre aux malheurcux que la terreur exile, 
De ses champs fortunés "inviolable asile. 

Eile est du monde entier 
La ressource, \’appui, I’.spoir, le bouclier. 
C'est 1a que du tyian (qu‘d son tour on menace) 
Expirent Jes tureurs et se brise l’audace. 


Tel du sommet des monts accourt avec fracas 
Un torrent gu’a grossi la fo ote des frimas, 
I] enléve les oonts, roule des blocs de marbres, 
Entraine les moissons, déracine les arbres : 
Mais aet-il rencontié, dans son cours furieux, 
L’invincible rempart d'un rocher sourcilleux, 
I gronde, toune, écume, et, cherchant un passage, 
Consume en vains efforts son impuissante rage. 


Comment ma faible voix pourra-t-elle jamais 

Célébrer diguement ta gloire et tes bienfaits, 

Valeureux Silicon, dont la main immortelle 

Dans sa chite retient l’univers qui chancelle! 

Tu fus pou: nous ce qu’est aux pales matelots 

Un astre bienfaisant, lorsque, battus des flots, 

Sans pilote, sans mats, tout, d’an prochain nau- 
frage, 

A leurs yeux éperdus offre l’affreuse image. 

- The noble author has dedicated his 
work to the Marquis Wellesley : in his 
Epitre dedicatuire, he thus feelingly al- 
Judes to France and to his own situation : 
Des lieux qui m’ont vu naitre exilé pour jamais, 
Le nom de cette terre, autrefois si chérie, 

Ne vient plus retracer @ mon Ame flétrie 
Qae le souvenir des forfaits : . 
Est-il dene vrai qu’il faut que je Voublie ! 
Ne reverrai-je plus (sous les lois d’un Bourbon), 
Ni mes an iques tours ni cet heureux vallon 
Ou s’écoula le printemps de mavie !! 

His notes are miscellaneous ; but most- 
ly critical; they prove that the translator 
has also consulted history for the elucida- 
tion of his subject. An anecdote is worth 
transiating. After the death of Rufinus 
the soldiers cut off his hands and carried 
them about the streets of Constantinople, 
soliciting money to be given “* to the insa- 
tiable.” Zozimus relates this story ; and 
possibly he witnessed the fact. St. Jerom 
also in one of his epistles says, the head of 
Rufinus was carried on a pike, about Con- 
stantinople, and that his hand, cut off from 
his person, in punishment for his insatia- 
ble ayarice, begged alms from door tg door: 
Ostistim stipem mendicarjt, 
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Petticoat Loose: a Fragmentary “‘ Tale 
of the Castle.” Embellished with Plates. 
Pp. 135. Price 10s. 6d. Stockdale, 
Pali Mall, London: 1812. 


Tue author in his preface, thus re- 
lates “ the fortunate circumstance” to 
which his reader is indebted for this poem. 


On a wet evening, some time since—when 
no theatre was open,—no walk practicable, — 
and no comet to be seen ; a book was my oul) 
resource; aud I sent to my nearest neighbour 
to borrow one—It came folded in the Free. 
man’s Journal of the sixth of last March :— 
Against the horrors of a gloomy afternoon, 
even an old newspaper is by no means an in- 
significant auxiliary :—to this valuable enve- 
lope, therefore, I devoted the earliest studies 
of the evening, and toiling through all the 
advertisements, was at last rewarded by the 
following delicious article, which the reader 
will at once perceive to have been the foua- 
dation of my inestimable work— 


DUBLIN CASTLE.—THE ADVENTURE OF THE 
UNDER PETTICOAT AT THE CASTLE DRAW= 
ING ROOM. 

Honi soit qui mal y pense. 


All the fashionable world has been amused 
with the singular disaster that betel a lady on 


‘Thursday night last, at the Viceregal Palace, 


by the loss of her UNDER PETTICOAT, 
which, from the pressure of the crowd, un- 
fortunately slipt down through the capacious 
encumbrance of her hoop, and was soon 
trampled on the floor—though likely to be 
come as renowned as Penelope’s web ; for 
the lady, to whom it belonged, lost, by night, 
the comfort, and protection, that was her se- 
curity by day. 

One of the young pages (who are aways 
peeping and bustling on such occasions) first 
made the discovery.—The trophy was soon 
displayed in order to find out the fair owner ; 
which, however, still remains a secret, except 
to the person iinmediately concerned :—But, 
like the shield of Achilles, the LirTLe PeTTi- 
CoAT soon became the subject of admiration 
and contention. 

At the first impression, the Master of the 
Ceremonies claimed the prize, as his official 
perquisite, alledging it was dropt in the Pre- 
sence Chamber; and being tond of every 
thing that belongs to the fair sex, very cour- 
teously declared, he would embrace it as a 
Gage d'Amour ; that it would make a very 
good bosom friend, and that he would wear it 
next his heart, until it was claimed by the 
right owner. 

But the Chamberlain insisted the drawing- 
room was his Champ d’or, and every windfall, 


on such occasions, his exclusive property, 
That asa true knight-errani, he must take 
up the gaunilet thus thrown down by a lady 
—that if it was unclaimed, it would make 
a capital bonnet de nuit, in which, he jo- 
cosely abserved, he should be happy to sleep 
all night:—that he would make a pleasant 
story of it (far surpassing the Irish Fair, and 
the Packet Boat), for the entertainment of his 
Castle friends, and that one of the favorite 
dances at the balls should hereafter be— 
Petticoat Loose.” 

The chief Secretary having sailed in a great 
uurry for England, it became the duty of the 
nextin the civil office, to examine whether 
this Petticoat, so unaccountably dropt in the 
palace, harboured any secret intrigue, tending 
to disturb domestic peace, or to engage im 
arms against the friends of Government, or, 
in apy respect, of an incendiary nature ?— 
For as a Pair of Breeches, not many years 
ayo, was discovered, like the Gunpowder 
Plot, as having been accessary to the confla- 
gration of the House of Commons in Eng- 
gland, there was more likelihood that somes 
thing of an inflammatory nature (much in 
the shape of a certain circular letter) miglit 
be concealed in the circumference of a Petti- 
coat.—This we suppose, induced the /ocum 
tenens of the Civil Department to take a peep 
en passant, at this extraordinary production ! 
Bat, having previously consulted the Coun- 
sellor (usually employed on momentous ocs 
casions) he that, from his compre= 
hension, no danger need be dreaded tothe 
State! As no military movemeat seemed 
necessary on this occasion, the Secretary for 
the War Departm:nt kept himself hors de 
combat, though always ready with his quill, 
or personal assistance, to labor in his vocation 
—so that he could nq@P*avoid glancing a sly 
look at the Petticoat ; as it belongs to his dee 
partment to ascertain the particulars of etery 
depot! The household troops, particolariy 
the young Aids-de-camp, struggled throngh 
the crowd to see the cause of such bustle, 
and haying satisfied their curiosity, whispered 
oue another, and, in their usual way, set up 
a great titter the Sieward of the Houses 
hold (though wetl known to be a Frue Blue), 
dryly observed, that if the garment could sbe 
dyed in the favorite. color of Hibernia, -he 
would have it conveyed to the Board of Green 
Cloth, as a memento to revive old times be- 
fore the Uaion, when constant festivity erown- 
ed that joyful table, and when they poured 
forth libations to the favorite Irish toast— 
* The best mm Christendom.’ The Chaplain in 
waiting had hiseye upon the Petticoat ; and 
said he thoyght in decorum it ought to be des 
posited among the new antiquities in Bedford 
Chapel ; but afterwards dreading that it might 
have been dropped by some lady in alliance 
with the Catholic Committee, he gave up the 
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idea lest Mr, P-ro-v-] and his coadjutors in 
Ireland, would say the Church -encouraged 
any Petticoat-government in His Majesty's 
Chapel at the Castle. 

The Duke, with bis usual good humour, 
liberality, and regard for the fair creation, 
decided the contest by saying, that it should 
be suspended as a Lanner round the tenyple of 
Love and Beauty, to which he was determi- 
ned always to prove himself a stedfast prop : 
—and that as Edward the Third constituted 
the Order of the Garter, from a similar acci- 
dent atthe British Court, be would solicit 
the Prince Regent, in the true spirit of chi- 
valry, to establish and become Sovereign of 
the Order of the Petticoat in Ireland, in 
commemoration of the pleasant adventure ; 
—and he was certain the Sons of Erin in par- 
ticular would be ambitious of becoming 
Knights-companions, and protectors of this 
incorporated National Institution ; and which 
he declared should be open to all parties and 
religions, as an emblem of the union that 
ought to exist between the sexes for the pro- 
motion of mutual affection ! 

The Poet Laureat, taking up the Duke's 
idea, and the trophy in his hand, at this mo- 
ment, thus immortalized the event by repeat- 
ing the following celebrated lines of Waller : 
** No monarch but would give his crown, 
His arms might do, what this hath donc : 
O! give me what this garment bound, 
Take all the rest the world [sun] goes round 

After this pleasant introduction, our 
readers perhaps will be surprised to heat 
that this poem is of a political cast,— 
and deplores, and deplores, and de- 
plores, the effects of the Union with 
England. We shall, however, extract a 
passage that bears some analogy to things 
passing in London,—by way of displaying 
the author's abilities at exposing those just | 
objects of satire we have so frequently | 
witnessed and bewailed. 

It is the cant of age to praise 
The happiness of former days, 
To talk with unavailing sigh 
Of scenes and actors long gene by ; 
To tell their country’s weeping story, 

(A tale of ruin and of glory !) 

To point, in yet unconquer’d pride, 


” 


To times before the knot was tied! 
This be the bootless task of age ; 
But look we to the present page ; 
Peruse that happiest, Lest of states, 
When kingdoms may defy the fates ; 
When Ireland tells the list’ning ball, 
Behold! behold!—J cannot fall ! 


Petticoat Loose. 


No! never shall historian meet, 

In Erin’s page, so fair a sheet; 

Nor ever youthful poet dream, 

By purling brook, a sweeter theme ; 
Nor ever Stephenson * impart 

Such rapture to the melting heart, 
Cease, minstrel, cease, thy labor vain ! 
For ev'ry hill, and ev'ry plain, 

And a whole weeping land, supplies 
More plaintive Jrish melodies,” 
And durst thou, Muse, presume to say 
That sad and plaintive is the lay ? 
Comes floating on the evening gale— 
List! list! for now the cheering tale 
How merrily the wheel goes round ! 
How musical the shuttle's sound ! 
How commerce times the lab’ring oar! 
How plenty carols up the shore ! 
How cheerily the woods along, 

Th’ imperial peasant chants his song ! 
And ev'ry hill and ev’ry grove 

Pour notes of Union and of love / 


What has he giv’n ?—you ask again : 
Is all my music then in vain ? 
But hear the sequel of my song, 
And ever after hold your tongue ! 


Who drains your bogs, improves your shore ? 
E’en he who drain'’d your land before ! 
Who tells of wealth that may be found, 
By digging deep in Irish ground ? 

Of coal, and marl, in various places, 
That want but cash to show their faces ? 


Poor Erin! though your wealth must sleep, 


For want of wealth, in caverns deep ; 
Yet sure ’tis pleasant thus to know, 
You have a mince of wealth below ; 
’Tis flait’ring surely to be told, 
Though poor, you have much hidden gold ; 
That though your land more dry is growing, 
Your vaults, at least, are overflowing ! 
But, trust me, Paddy, if you're wise, 
You'll not expose the hidden prize ; 
Once on the surface, much I fear, 
It very soon wou!d disappear! 
Behold those flocks in yonder mead ! 
How plump they grow ! how well they feed ! 
And yet they're all not worth a button, 
Poor long-lege'd Lony, Irish mution !— 


® Sce Sir John Stevenson’s Irish Melodies. 
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Drive them away, or send them over, 
And, in return, the gen’rous lover 
Will send a breed (so rich the treat !) 
That very few will dare to eat! 
A portly breed! just fit to reign 
The fleecy Falstaffs of the plain ; 
But fit for nought else that we know, 
Unless for medals at a show / 
And is it nothing, thankless Pat, 
To take the lean anc give the fat ? 
Accept! accept! O gen’rous man, 
The blessings of—the dripping pan ! 

But John’s kind care is not confin’d 
To food like this ; he feeds the mind ; 
He sweeps the /rish film away, 
Cleans ev’ry pane, and lets in day! 
What was our Stage some years ago, 
What but a living puppet-show ? 
Where human figures stepp’d the boards, 
Moving as Shakespeare work’d the cords ; 
Where Otway’s muse, how vainly weeping ! 
Oft read a lesson to the sleeping ! 
Where wit and Farquhar wing’d the joke, 
Delighted if a few awoke. 
Thanks! thanks! to John’s awak’ning care, 
The dullest people now must hear ; 
The actors he has sent, defy 
The heavy ear, the leaden eye— 
Hark! hark! they come like distant thunder, 
Now burst the bonds of sleep asunder! 
Now ev’ry eye is wide awake, 
* As up the margin of the lake, 
“© Between the precipice and brake, 
*€ O’er stock and rock their race they take+.”” 
Lo! now the Thespian steeds engage, 
Whilst groans convulse the classic stage— 
See! see! they stagger—see, they kneel! 
(Sure ev’ty pious heart must feel !) 
Ah! now they fall—ah! now they die! 
And bucks applaud, and ladies sigh ! 
And the prophetic Irish Dean 
Looks down well-pleas’d to view the scene ; 
Sees his own Houyhnhnms acting plays, 
Whilst Yahoos grin in sore amaze ! 
And thou, poor steed! so white from age ! 
What dragg'd thee to the Jrish stage ? 
Ah John! your goodness went too far 
To send this vet’ran to the war! 
His palsied limbs, his fallen crest, 
Besought a little hour of rest ; 


. Lady of the Lake, 


In sooth, it was not kind to sell 
The servant, when his master fell, 
An aged M-n-rch’s worn-out slave is 
Too good to carry Mister Davis / * 


But if these puny actors please us, 

How will the Elephant amaze us! 
How will our biped players tremble 
Before the sage who puts down Kemble ! 
And will he bless the Irish shore ? 
And shall we, shall we, hear him roar ? 
O let us all our money spare, 
To see this great, this classic play’r! 
This play’r, I say—for sure a Least 
Could not so please the British taste /—~ 
This play’r, who, on the twentieth night, 
Is seen, and clapp’d wiih fresh delight ;— 
This play'r, who has the happy art 
To please, by walking through his part 3 
Who has but just to stir his jaws 
To bring down thunders of applause! 
Who merely shakes his little ears, 
And Siddons sheds some real tears / 
Who shoots his supple trunk on high, 
Aad half the house is—ecstacy // 
Hear! hear! kind John ! a nation’s pray’r$ 
O let us have this charming play’r ! 
And then we shall be doubly blest, 
For this one play’r will hide the rest ! 
Yes! John will hear a people’s pray'r 
And let them have this useful play’r ; 
He'll also bless this favour’d land 
With other treats at second-hand, 
What is the little sea between us ? 
He'll send us too the modest Venus ! 
That Venus, John so highly priz’d 

. That first he show'd her—then baptiz'd 


* We were told (but those who travel hither, 
for our improvement, tell us what they please, 
and we believe them), that, one of the four- 
footed performers lately engaged at our theatre, 
had set out in life with much better prospects ; 
and little thought he should terminate his 
career as 2 sfrolling player : indeed, the beast 
who had once the honor of carrying His 
M-j--ty (as we were informed this animal 
had), mizht have expected very different treat- 
ment in his latter days!—To drag the veteran 
to the stage, was bad enongh ; but to compel 
him, when there, to attempt such feats as 
must have cost him many an bour of suflere 
ing in the rehearsa/ —fy! fy! Mr, 
Cr-ssm-n! why would you buy this horse ? 
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No,—no!—I cannot believe he could ever | them, Zaragoza stands distinguished. 
have belonged to his M-j-sty : unless one of | The noble resistance of that city has in- 


the equerries will identify him, and make | 
oath that this faithful servant of the Cr--n— 


was thus forsaken in his decrepitude—L wil 
never believe it !—Note. 

We insert this not only as a specimen 
of the author's notes, but to record an 
instance of inadvertency of alike nature, 
withits correction,that occurred in London, 
Some years ago, two of his Majesty's 
cream-coloured horses, used to draw his 
state coach on solemn occasions, being | 
sold from the roval stud, fell into the 
hands of a hackney coach master, and 
were seen several days together standing 
in the ranks for hire, where they collected 
groups of gazers. There were even per- 
sons who called that coach and rode in it, 
that they might be able to say, “ they had 
been drawn by his Majesty’s state horses.” 
An article stating these facts, and com- 
plaining of them as disrespectful, being 
inserted in the public journals, the animals 
were relieved from this degradation, and 
sent to grass, if not toclover, for the rest 
of their lives. It was noticed as one of 
the very few instances in which the popu- 
Jar press exerted itself, to obtain a gratuity 
for cast off servants of the crown, in a 
state of cisgrace, but not of opposition. 
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The Siege of Zaragoxa, and other Poems. 
By Laura Sophia Temple. Small 8vo. Pp. 
150. Price 8s. Miller, London: i8te. 


Tue spirit of patriotism and national 
honour well becomes a_ female breast. 
Though not called to defend their coun- 
try, yet their country looks to the sex for 
defenders ; and much depends on the dis- 
position institled, or encouraged, or re- 
warded, by the precepts, the avowed ex- 
pectations, or the smiles of beauty. That 
spirit, with a strong feeling of the sym- 

athies due to suffering humanity, and of 
regard to the independence of nations, 
glows in thy breast. of the fair writer to 
whom we are beholden for the Poems 
comprized in this pleasing volume, On 
that spirit our hopes rest that the time 
will arrive when the yoke which now 
oppresses the continent shall be broken. 
In the mean while, all must lament the 
fate of unhappy Spain, who has seen 
ber fairest cities fall, though no easy ; 
prey, to the sanguinary foe. Among. 


spired the poem before us: for that spec- 
tacle Miss 'T’. prepares her readers by a 
few introductory lines, written’ with that 
feeling and amiable modesty so congenial 
to her sex. We quote a few stanzas :— 
The Peasant’s cot in safety smiled— 
He till’d his field—he pruned his vine— 
The mother lull’d her sleeping child, 
And all was peace and harmony. 
But lo! the loud drum beat to arms ; 
“To arms!” each Spanish heart replied— 
From song, from dance, from beauty’s charms, 
They rush’d to wild-war’s anarchy. 
The Spoiler came—and o’er their land, 
His vulture-grasp of ruin spread ; 
And call’d his grim and ruffian band, 
To deeds of murderous revelry. 


But who shall sing—Thy deeds of might, 
Fair, fallen City ?—who shall tell 
How Zaragoza met the fight, 

Her watch-word—death or liberty ? 


Wizard of Song !—awake—awake' 

And hover o’er my wild-harp’s strings ! 

And bid my hand such music make 

As suits this glorious history. 

* Wizard awake !"’"—the wizard came—— 

But frown'd on the presumptive hope, 

Which deem’d my numbers, weak, and tame, 

Might reach this tale of Chivalry. 

Yet weave the lay,” —the wizard cried— 

* O sing! till nobler bards arise.” 

—My falt’ring hand the cadence tried, 

And roused this humble melody. 

We pass over the siege, and insert the 
concluding beautiful lines on the ever-to-be 
lamented termination of that memorable 
disaster, 

Brave Zaragoza !—though thy sun is set, 

Yet ne’er shall Spain thy noble deeds forget ! 

While on her sad and desolated plains, 

One hireling slave of guilty France remains, 

In the red combat’s wildest, direst hour, 

When reigns around each fierce and vengeful 
power, 

From every tongue may thy loved name be heard : 

Thou be the Soldier's proudest battle-word !— 

Biave Zaragoza! thou hast done thy part! 

Long shall thy mem'ry live in ev'ry patriot heart— 
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In years long hence—when tli» jisastrous day, 
With all its tempest-clon!s path roll’d away 3 
When the dark history 0: 
And wonder'd a’ many a tale of old 3 
When heros now unvorn, shall hear with pride, 


Flow their bo) | A cestors have fouzht and died— 


ihis age is told 


Thy wrongs * ali live in many a war ike strain, 

To bid the dame of valour blaze again ; 

Oft as the minstrel-harp repeats the theme, 

Shall Youti’s warm eye with wilder radiance 
beain,— 

Shall Youth’s romantic bosom heave the sigh, 

Ani wish, like Thee, to struggle, 

Wien his firm step shall seek the battle-field, 

H's arm the sword oi Freedom stoutly wield, 

“ Brave Zacagoza !”—Wwill the Warrior cry ! 

“Thy Mem'iy nerve my soul— For Death or 
Victory!” 

Miss Temple has added a few notes | 
descriptive of some of the atrocities com- | 
mitted at Zaragoza, accompanied with 
observations that are highly creditable to 
her. It is possible that deference to the 
feelings of a British Lady has concealed 
from her, as from the public at large, the 
more than hellish horrors of which that 
city was the scene, For had she heard 
recited the tragical sufferings of the de- 
fenceless inmates of one of the convents, 
as we have heard it, from an eye-witness, 
her icelings would have harrowed up her 
soul in just indignation. It is a tale at 
which insuiied hamanity shudders and | 
recoils. ‘Tlfe bare mention of it, to which 
we are obliged to confine ourselves, will | 
hardly we suppose ob'a'n credit among ihe | 
people of this country -—lor who can be- 
lieve that after violating these uabappy | 
women, the monster who commanded, 
gave positive orders to the soldiers, that | 
the fair objects should be immediately dis- 
patched by the dagger or the sabre? 
Who will believe ibat this atrocious act 
was performed by al] but one, a serjeant, 
who starting at this horror upon horror, 
was instantly shot by order of his com- 
manding officer? We say, who will be- 
lieve these things ?- None but those who 
know the medern French, and who un- 


and to die 


‘derstand the expression of the mon- 


ster Suchet, “ we must make ihe most 
terrille examples in order to intim- 
date!” But has not this been the 
practice throughout the whole of the 


French revolution? Credibility has been 
put to defiance in almost every step of its 


sanguinary progress Tid not a wretched 
contemptible player, first propose ihe aboli« 
tion ot royiliy ? Yet who wil! now believe 
that white that same player was the Con- 
vention Deputy at Lyons, massacring the 
most respectable inhabitants, he was 
heard to exclaim, ‘* Ay, ay, I'll now 

* make them pay dear enough for having 
** hissed * me !""—-He said the guillotine 
was too slow in its operations, and ordered 
his victims to be dispatched by mus- 
ketry and grape-shot. Does not this 
too exceed belief ?—and yet it isas true as 
that we live in Old England. 

We should be guiliy Y of injustice to the 
merits of Miss T, if we did not present 
our readers with specimens of tire other 
poems in this collection, which reflect 
honour to the head and heart of the tair 
author. We therefore shall insert her 
ode ‘* To Time!” and close with her 
Vision !" which we should be glad to 
see realized even in our own day, regrét- 
ing we have no room at present for ‘‘ The 
Days of Chivalry.” 

TIME. 

These azure days are waning fast, 

And from the rough autumnal blast 

Wil! come and strip the forest-bower, 

Of summer’s last, last lingering flower; 

And wintry snows will then be seen 

Where smile yon hills of vivid green 5 

O’er the heath and o’er the plain, 

Will howl the storm, will drive the rain.— 

—And thus doth Time with rapid stride, 

O’ertake our youth’s meridian tide, 

O glances of proud Beauty’s cye, 

How soon your liquid lustres die ! 

O graces of the virgin brow! 

O love-born smiles! where are you now ? 

One moment since that cheek how red? 

—And now the blush of conquest fleds , 

Those locks that did so nichly tlow,—= 

Ah! turned, turned all to snow! 

** Relentless Time!” the Poets sing, 

“To wither ycuth’s volustuous spring, 

And from that maiden’s cheek remove 

The rose that woke the sich of love jy” 

While thus they of his thefts con olka, 

My Lyre shall wak« another strain : 


* Collot d'Herbois was so fad a plaver, 
that after performing at the Hague, an? many 
nrovinecial towns in France, he at iene ven= 
tated to ‘make his appearance at Lyous (pte. 
yious to the Revolution) where he was hissed. 
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To me he is no dreaded foe, 

I gaze on him—and feel not woe. 

—To his power I patient bend, 

And own kim for my kindest friend. 
—Take the gifts that Youth bestows ! 
Take, oh Time! her flaunting rose. 
These I owe thee—these, and more, 

For a!l thy precious—precious lore :— 
?Twas thou that taught’st me not to weep 
When starting, as from troubled sleep, 

J found the dream of Hope untrue, 

And bade its witcheries adieu.— 

Thou hast told me not to deem 

That Friendship’s smiles are what they seem ; 
Hast proved how oft with gems divine 
My fancy deck’d a worthless siirine : 
Hast sHewn my sad and weary breast, 
This world was not its home of rest.-—— 
© truths, that sages vainly preach! 

© lore, that none hut Time can teach! 
°Tis thou that art the safest test 

Of what is wisest, truest, best ; 

Tis thou that lull’st the deadly throe 
That throbs when disappointment’s blow 
Had fallen on the shrinking heart, 

And bade both hope and peace depart. 
Oh friend sincere! oh kindliest aid! 
When all my brighter visions fade ; 
When vanish’d is that sweet romance, 
When held up friendship to my glance, 
As the pilot that would guide 

My bark o’er life’s careering tide; 
When I have seen—and wept to sce 
Affection had no boon for me ; 

To thee I trust my load of grief, 

And find for all a sure relief— 

The wounds of fate I cease to feel. 

What are the wounds THov can’st not heal? 


THE VISION. 


“ Arise !—Arise !—and come with me 
O'er the land and o’er the sea! 
will shew thee wond'rous things :” 
He said—and shook his seraph wings. 
I gazed upon the heavenly guest 
“hat shone upon my dream of rest 3 
Bught was his eye—yet drawing near, 
J saw ‘twas sullied by a tear: 
His rebes, that floated wide, 
With gory streaks were dyed ; 
And by that tear, and by those robes of blood, 
The Angel of the Earth before me stood, 
The Sprit touch’d me with his wand— 
When o’er the sea, and o’er the tand, 
Swift as a passing thought we flew, 
While far beneath our feet the tempests blew, 
At length alighting on a barren heath, 
Behold guide exclaim’d—** behold the 
field of death.” 


Miss Temple's Siege of Zaragoxa. 


! The scene was dark—the scene was still— 
For the battle-strife had ended— 
Save, where the vulture’s clamour shrill 
With the groans of the dying blended.— 
1 heard the warrior curse the hand 
That laid his country low ; 
The power that strode in ruin o'er the land, 
And bade the life-blood of its children flow. 
I turn’d me to my radiant guide— 
*€ Shall fell Ambition thus its purpose wreak ?” 
When with a gentle frown the Cherub cried, 
| & Restrain thy grief, O Mortal! blind and weak! 


While yet the Angel spake, that ghastly plain 
Had vanish’d from my sight, 
Awd in its stead arose a glittering fane, 
With many a lofty turret fair and bright. 
Through its wide portal as we went, 
The sound of merry music met mine ear ; 
The harp its airy cadence lent, 
And silver-toned fiutes breathed descant clear, 
Within a gorgeous hall of staie 
The banquet-board was spread ; 
And Grandeur at the revel sit, 
A diadem of brightness bound his head. 


Fuli many a minstrel. hand, 
Attuned the lyre to that vain mortal’s praise, 
Yea—glorified the ruler of the land, 
; And prayed high Heaven to yield him length of 
éays. 
** Behold ’? —— the Angel cried, 
“ Behold the man of blood! 
*¢ Behold the slave of cruelty and pride, 
Who o’er the groaning earth pours Ruin's 
flood, 
© For him the reeking plain 
“ Teems with the horiors of the gory strife ; 
“ For him the widow of the slain 
** Weeps out the remnant of. her wretched life, 
‘© Surrounded by her infant train, 
** Who ne’er a father’s smile will meet again.” 


** Where is the bolt of wrath,” I sighed— 
‘¢ Why sleeps the arm of might ?” 
Silence ’’—the pensive Monitor replied, 
“* Th’ Eternal ways are wise, and right, 
« Behold”—he cried.—-Methought the wheels of 
Time 
One thousand years had rolled on 
I gazed—and oh! how changed was many a 
clime, 
The days of grief and cruelfy were gone, 
Low in the dust the Tyrant lay, 
All but his name had passed away: 
Huch’d was the battle roar— 
An age of gladness awn’d once more, 
I fixed mine eyes again on that brave land* 
Which proudly struggled in wnisfortune’s day, 
Whose patriot sons, at honour’s high command, 
Strove with the Demon Power, and scorn’d his 
iron sway. 


Lo! on the plains where Misery wept 
The rose ot Joy was blooming 3; 
War's boriid scythe now calmly slept, 
No move the death of millions dooming. 
Upon those fields where heroes died, 
The smile of sylvan peace was spread ; 
Raptured, I turn’d me to my beamy Guide, 
When from my waking soul that won’drous vision 
fled. 


* Spain. 
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LITERARY REGISTER. 


Authors, Editors, and Publishers are particularly 
requested to forward to the Literary Panorama 
Office, post-paid, the titles, prices, and other 
particulars of works in hand, or published, for 
insertion in this department of the work. 


WORKS ANNOUNCED FOR PUBLICATION. 


BIOGRAPHY. 

Mr. Fletcher, of Blackburn, will shortly pub- 
lish, Remains of the late Rev. E, White, of 
Chester, from papers in the possession of the 
late Mr. Spencer of Liverpool. 


DRAMA. 

To be published on the Ist of April, 1812, 
the first number of a new edition of Shake- 
speare’s Dramatic Works, from the text of Isaac 
Reed, Esq. With Notes, Life, &c. and engra- 
vings by Rhodes, from paintings by Thurston. 
Two editions will be printed, one uniform with 
Mrs. Inchbald’s Theatre, price 2s. each number, 
The other will be on large paper, and illustrated 
by proof impressions of the plates, price 3s. each 
number. There will also be acommon edition, 
without the copper-plates, price Is, each number, 


EDUCATION. 

Mr. Aylmer, writing-master at Hackney scheol, 
has inthe press a New System of Arithmetic, 
on the principles of cancelling for the use of 
schools. 


Literary 


FINE ARTS. 

Mr. Thomas Fisher is preparing, and will pub- 
lish in March, the frst portion of Graphical Il- 
lustrations of the Magna Britannia of Messrs. J. 
and D. Lysons ; containing sixteen plates of 
views and monuments, in the counties of Bed- 
ford and Buckingham; engraved from original 
drawings, made during several excursions through 
those counties. 

‘China, its costumes, arts, manufactures, &c. 
from the French of M. Bertin, minister and se- 
cretary of state in the two preceding reigns ; 4 vol. 
demy 8vo. with 79 fine plates, of which a few 
copics will be colored equal tu drawings. 


HISTORY. 


Dr. Aikin has undertaken the sole future su- | 


perintendance and composition of the Annual Re- 
gister (originally published by Mr. Dodsley), com- 
mencing with the volume for 1811, which will 
appear in the course of this year. 


MEDICINE AND CHIKURGERY. 
Dr. Cheyne of Dublin, has in the press a cu- 
rious and extensive work on Apoplexy, with plates 
illustrative of that disease. 


MISCELLANIES. 

Sketches of Cottage Characters, by the author 
of the Antidote to the Miseries of Human Life, 
are printing in two duodecimo volumes. 

The Bioscope, or Dial of Life explained, by 
the author of the Christian’s Survey, &c. will 
shortly be published, in foolscap octavo, with an 
engraving. 

An edition of Habington’s Castara with a bio- 
graphical and critical essay by C. A. Elton, Esq. 
is printing at Bristol ; also an edition of Dacker’s 
Girl’s Hornbook, with explanatory notes. 
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Dr. De Lys, of Birmingham, has in the press, 
in an octavo volume, a translation of Richerand’s 
Elements of Physiology, trom the fifth and last 
edition, illustrated by notes, and accompanied 
with a comparative view of the stare of Physiology 
in this country and on the continent, 

To be published in a few days, in a quarto 
volume, and.a tew copies on large paper, the 
History of the Royal Society. By Thomas Thoms 
son, M.D. F.R.S. Author of the System of Che 
mistry. 

To be published in a few days, printed in the 
most elegant manner by Bensley, with three 
beautiful engravings. 

A Letter from Athens toa Friend in England. 
In royal 4to., price £1.58. in boards. 

Mr. Maurice is preparing for the press, Brah- 
minial Fraud detected ; or the attempts of the 
sacerdotal tribe of India, to invest their fabulous 
Deities and heroes with the honours and attributes 
of the Christian Messiah exposed. 

Mr. J. S. Brown proposes to publish by Sub- 
scription, a Catalogue of Bishops, containing the 
succession of Archbishops and Bishops from the 
Revolution of 1688 to the present time. 

In the press, a new edition of the Historie 
Muscarum of Dillenius. During the lifetime of 
this author only 250 copies of this valuable work 
were published. 

Will be published in April ‘* I'll con. 
siderof it!” a Tale in three volumes, in which 
** Thinks I to my Self” is partially consi- 
dered. 

An Exposure of De Montgaillard’s calumnies 
against British policy, and of his unfounded dis- 
play of the situation of Great Britain in the year 
1811. By Sir John Jervis White Jervis, Bart. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 

Professor John Leslie, of Edinburgh has inthe 
press, a view of the facts ascertained concerning 
heat, and its relations with air and moisture, in 
an octavo volume. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Dr. Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Lane 
guage, improved by the insertioa of many words 
and phrases gleaned from the writings of Lexieo= 
graphers, and other learned men since his day. 
Edited by Thomas Tegg, will speedily appear. 


POETRY. 

A poem entitled India, will make its appeare 
ance in a few weeks. 

The Emerald Isle, a Poem, with notes, bio- 
graphical and historical ; founded on the Conso- 
lations of Erin: by Chat.es Phillips, Esq. barris- 
ter at law, author of ‘* The Loves of Celestine 
and St. Aubert,” 1 vol. 4to., with two fine plates 
illustrative of Irish history. 

THEOLOGY, 

In a few weeks will be published, the Portuni 
Latin version of the Psalms by G, Buchanan, with 
copious notes in English, critical and explanatory, 
partly from those of Burman, Chytreeus, Ruddi- 
man, Hunter, and Love, and partly by the edi- 
tor, A. Dickinson, of the University Press, 
Edinburgh. To each psalm will be prefixed the 
nature of the verse, with a scanning table, Some 
copies will be printed on royal paper. 
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Speedily to be published, Four Sermons, , Tombe, chief of battalion and superior officer 


before the University of Cambridge, in 
November, ,1811, on the Excellency of the Li- 
turgy, prefaced with an Auswer to Dr. Marsin’s 
Inquiry, wespecting “ the neglecting to give the 
Prayer Book with the Bible.” By the Rev, 
Charles Simeon, M.A. Fellow of King’s College, 
Cambnive. 

‘To be published on the 31st of March, in two 
volumes, reyal 4to., price £5, 5s, boards, the 
Devotional Family Bible ; with copious notes and 
illustrations, partly original, and partly selected 
from the most approved expositurs, ancient and 
motein, with a devotional exercise, of aspiration, 
after every chapter. By John Fawcett, D.D. of 
Hebden Bridge, near Halifax. 

*,* Tne work may be taken in monthly parts, 
price 7s, or in mumbers at Is. each. A few 
copies have been taken off on a super roya! pape , 
in the most clegant manner: when complete, 
this edition will be sold for eight pounds ; but at 
present the purchasers of the first volume for 
£5. 5s., will be entitled to the second for £2. 2s. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Proposals are in circulation for publishing by 
subscription, in one volume royal 8vo., and in 
one volume 4to., dedicated, by permission, to the 
Rt. Hen. and Rt. Rev. the Lord Bishop of Lon- 
don, the History, Topography and Antiquities of 
3 including the namlet of Hammersmith, 
Anteispersed with biographical anccdotes of illus- 
trious and eminent persons, who have resided in 
Fulham during the three preceding centuries ; 
‘and embellished with various engravings of the 
chorches, ancient monuments, and inscriptions, 
the bishop's palace and other ancient and interest- 
ing buildings, specimens of painted giass win- 
dows, &c. &c. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

In a few days will be published Childe Ha- 
rold’s Pilgrimage, a Poem: written dunng the 
author's travels in Portugal, Spain, Aibania, and 
some of the most interesting parts of Greece ; 
with notes, To which are added, afew miscel 
Janeous poems and translations of modern Greek 
songs, written chiefly abroad; and a short appen- 
dix, containing illustrauons of modern Greek 
literature, with a catalogue of Rom«n authors, 
By Lord Byron. Handsomely printed in gto. 

To he published in a few days, some Account 


of a Joumey into Albania, Romelia, and other 


provinces of Turkey, during the years 1809 and 
1810. By J. C. Hobhouse. 

Mr. D. C. Webb shortly publish in an oc- 
tavo voiume, Observations and Remarks on va- 
sious parts of Great Britain, during four excur- 
«sions made by hia in the years and 

Mr. R. Semple, author of Two Journeys in 
Spain, is preparing for publication, in a smail 


_octavo volume, a Sketch of the present state of 


Caraccas, which place he receatly visited for com- 
mercial purposes. 
Early in the spring will be published, a Voyage 


to the East Indies, from the commencement of 4 
* $802 to the end of 1806; giving an account of 


the Cape of Good Hope, of the Isles of France 
and Bourbon, Java, Banca, and the city of Ba- 
tavia, &c., with a Dictionary of the Maay lan- 
guage. The original author is Monsieur C, T. 


of the staff in Italy. It was edited aad illustrated 
with num:rous by M. Sonini, andthe trans- 
lation is undertaken by Mr, F. W. Blagdon, 

In the course of this m nth will be published 
a Voyage sound the World, in the years 1803 to 
1806; by command of his imperial majesty, 
Alexa.der I in the ships Nadeshda de Neva, un- 
der the orders of Captain A. F. Von Krusenstern. 
Translated from the German (now printing at 
Berlin) by Richard Belgrave Hoppner, Esq. 
Handsomely printed in 4to., with charts, plates, 
&c. This voyage is extremely interesting, not 
only as being the first cver uudertaken by Rossia 
round the world, but as replete with accurate and 
valuable information. Its principal object was 
to carry out M, De Resanoff, ambassador extra- 
ordinary from the court of Russia to the empire 
of Japan, with the view of establishing a com- 
munication; it Contains a particular account of 
this embassy, and a pleasing description of the 
manners and customs of several tribes and nations 
of the great Pae:fic Osean so little known. 

Mr. Jobn Mawe, the author of a Treatise on the 
Mineralogy of Derbyshire, is about to publish a 
Narrative of his Voyage to the Rio de la Plata, 
and of his travels in Brazil, during a period of 
six years from 1804 to 1810. The principal 
part of this work relates to the interior of Brazil, 
where no Englishman was ever permitted to 
travel, and particularly to the Gi ld and Diamond 
Districts, which the author investigated by order 
of the Prince Regent. From the high sanction 
under which he began the undertaking, and the 
length of time he devoted to it, his narrative may 
be expected to throw considerable light on a rich 
and extensive colony hitherto lite explored and 
highly interesting 


WORKS PUBLISHED. 


AGRICULTURE. 

A General View of the System of Enclosing 
| Waste Lands , with particular Reference to the 
| proposed Enclosure at Ep.om, in Surrey. By 
| Sanuel Beazeley, Jun. Archisect and Surveyor. 
| 2s 

Agricultural Memoirs; or, History of the 
Disbley System: in answer to Sir John Saunders 
Sebrigitt, Bart. M. P. 8vo. 5s. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memorrs of the late Rev. G. Whitfield, A. Me 

By the Rev. T. Gillie, 8vo. Qs. 
BOTANY. 

Manuale sive Compendium Botanices. Auctore 
Sam Ewer, Societatis Linnaea Socio. 8yo. 12s. 
COMMERCE. 

A Full Report ot the Proceedings at Two 
Meetings of the Merchants, Ship-owners, &c. 
at Kingston-upon-Hull, April 4, 1811, and Fee 
bruary 11, 1812, respecting the granting of Li- 
cences to Foreign Ships ; together with a Copy 
of the Memorial laid before tlie Board of Trade ; 
and the petition presented to the House of Com- 
mons. §vo, Is. 

A Report relative to the Com mercial Relations 
of the United Kingdoms. By W. Waddington 
Esq. 1s. 

Plan for the better Protection of British Coms 
merce. By T, Crump. 2s. 
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A Practical Abridgment of the Laws of the 
Customs, relative to the Import, Export, and 
Coasting Trade of Great Britain and her Depen- 
dencies, except the Eust-Indies , including a 


Statement of the Duties, Drawbacks, an? Boun- | 


tiés directed to be paid and allowed; the whole 
interspersed with Orders in Counce: ; and brought 
upto January 1812. To be continued at the 
end of each Session of Parliament. By Charles 
Pope, Controlling Surveyor of the Warshouses 
in Bristol, and author of the Compendium of 
the Warehousing Laws. 8vo. £1 Is. The Tables 
of the Duties of Customs may be had separately, 
jn 8vo. Price 5s. © 
DRAMA. 

A Letter to Richard Heber, Esq. containing 
gome Observations on the Merits of Weber's Jate 
Edition of Ford’s Dramatic Works. 1s. 6d. 

Count Julian: a Tray dy. 8vo. 5s. boards. 

EDUCATION. 
Rules for Eiglish Compo-ition, and particular- 


ly for Themes : designed for the Use of Schools, 
John | 
pingham, Private [utor at Westminster Schoo!, | 


and in Aid of Self-instruction. By 
12m0. %s. 6d. boards. 
Conyersations, interspersed with Poems for 
the Amusement and instructi n of Youth, 
FINE ARTS. 


Sixteen coloured Views in the South Seas, &c. | 


after drawings by Webber, wich descriptive letter- 
press. Printed on a Columbicr folio, hot-pressed. 
£8 8s. 

Miscellaneous Erchings. By J. S. Cottman, 
from his own designs, containing 28 Prints of 
Antiquities. Dedicated to Sir H. E. Englefield, 
with index, super roya! folio. £2 12s 6d. 

The fourth.Number of Vil. III. of the Liter 
Veritatis, after the original drawings of Claude 
de lorrain. The fifth and last number of the 
work, will be published in a short time.£1 11s.64 
each number, proofs £2 12s 6d. 

The Blind Fiddler, ‘rom the celebrated picture 
painted by D. Wilkie, R. A. Dedicated to Sir 
George Beaumont, Bart. Engraved in the line 
manner by S. Burnet. Proofs £4 4s; prints £2 
Qs ; size 19 by 24 inches. 

A View of the Island of St. Thomas, taken 
from the Havensicht. Engraved by Stadler, 
after a drawing by Vicillet. Price 10s 643 colors 
25s, size 214 by 25 inches. 

One Hundred Engravings from Paintings on 
Greek Vases, which have never been published. 
Diawn and etched by Adam Buck, from private 
collections now in England. Part the first, of 
ten parts, 15s each, or £6 6s. to subscribers for 
the whole. 

Part I. of Picturesque Views and Scenery of 
Norway’: by J. W. Ely, containing ten colored 
Prints, wit! descriptions printed on wove super 
Toyal folio, hotpressed, £3 3s. 

Part I. of Vortraits of illustrious and celebrated 
persons in the reigns of James 1 Charles II, and 
James II. consisting of 28 prints from Vandyke, 
Kneller, &c. Engraved by J. Smith, and re- 
vised by Earlom with biographical memoirs, by 
J. Watkins, ‘LL. D. Printed on ‘super royal 
folio hotpressed £4 14s. 6d. 

HISTORY, 

A History of the long parliament, with plates. 

By J. May Esq. 4to. £1 1s, 6d. 
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JURISPRUDENCE. 

Refutation of ‘* A Statement of the Penal 
Laws,” which agerieve the Roman Catholics. 3s, 

The Opinions of different Authors upon tac 
punishment of death. Selected by Bazil Mone 
tague, Esq of Lincoln’s Inn, Vol. 2, 8vo. 12s, 

Report of the Trial of E. Sheridan, M. D. fora 
Misdemeanour. 4s. 

A Treatise on the Game Laws, and on Fish- 
eries, By W. Chitty. 2 Vol. 8vo. Ils. 6d. 

The Present State of the Laws between Debtor 
and Creditor. By W. Minchim. 3s. 

Tracts on Legal and other Subjects, Part the 
Second. Containing, . Observationson that Part 
of the Law of Eyidence,’ which relates to the 
Psoof of Deeds. 2. Brief Notices of the Law, 
as applicable to Actions for malicious Prosecution 5 
together with the Report of a Trial in such a 
Cause 3 and a Cursory Inquiry as to the Mode in 
which Records should be proved. By the Hor. 
Sir W. C. Smith, Bart. LL. D. F. R.S. M. RI. 
A. Thitd Baron of the Court of Exchequer ia 
Ireland. Part 2, 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

Every Man his own Lawyer; or, Complete 
Law ‘ibrary. Containing the laws affecting She- 
riffs and their Officers, Coroners, Parish Officers, 
Corporations, Executors, &c. To which are ad- 
ded, the Laws relating to Elections, &c. with an 
Explanation of the Terms of Law of most fre- 
| quent Occurrence. The whole forming a faith- 
ful and comprehensive Summary of the Works of 
Blackstone, Burn, Viner, Bacon, Comyns’ Digest, 
and Jacob's Law Dictionary. Communicated in 
the most pleasing and familiar Manner, and 
adapted to the plainest Understanding, By T. 
Williams, Esq. Conveyancer. 8vo0. 14s. 

The whole Law relative to the Duty and Office 
of a Justice of Peace ; comprising also the Au-~ 
thority of Parish Officers. Originally compiled 
by Thomas Walter Williams, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister at Law. The Third Edition, 
re-arranged, considerably enlarged, and other- 
wise.improved ; including the Statutes to the End 
of the Session, 51 Geo. III., and the adjudged 
| Cases to the End of Easter Term, 51 Geo. HI. 

By H. Nuttall Tomlins, Esq. 4 Vol. 8vo. 
£3. 12s. 


MATHEMATICS. 


Stereogoniometry ; or the Doctrine of Solid 
Angles, also on Leeway and Magnetic Sailing. 
By W. Cole. 8vo. 14s. 

A Treatise on the Resolution of the higher 
Equation of Algebra. By W. Lea. 4to, 

Observations on the Contracted Intestinum 
Rectum, and the Mode of Treatment ; accom- 
panied with Cases illustrative of the different 
Morbid Appearances attendant on the Complaint. 
To which are subjeined two Engravings of the 
Discase. By W. White, Member of the Royal 
College of Surgeons London, and one of the 
Surgeons tothe City Infirmary and Dispensary 
Bath. gs. 6d. 

MEDICINE. 

A Report of the Medicinal Effects of a Spring 
lately discovered at Sandroks in the Isle of Wight. 
By W. Lampriere, M. D. 7s. 


MILITARY AFFAIRS. 
Proposals for the Formation of a Corps of 


Lancers, By J. Drourville, 10s. 6d. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Suum Cuique, or the Rights of the Sovereign 
and Wrongs of th Subject. Is. 

Sketches, Civil and Military of the Island of 
Java, Madura, &c. with new and Scientific de- 
tails of the celebrated Poison Tree. A new Edi- 
tien very much cularged and continued to the 
Conquest of the Island, with 3 Maps, 14s. 6d., 
and with a fine Portrait of the Conquerer by Ab- 
bott and Cardon, 17s, 6d. The additions sepa- 
Fately, 5s. with, or 2s. without, the Portrait. 

The ruinous tendency of Auctioneering, and 
fhe necessity of restraining it for the Benefit of 
Trade. 2s. 6d. 

A Narrative of the Persecution of Hippolyto 
Joseph da Costa, imprisoned and tried by the 
Inquisition for the pretended crime of Free Ma- 
sonry. 2 Vols. 8vo. £1. 


Sketches of a Plan for recovering and securing | 


charitable Donations. _ By P. Lovelass. 2s. 

The Arte of Poesie. By Puttenham, edited by 
Mr. Haslewood. £2. 12s. Gd. 

The works complete of Adam Smith, LL. D. 
F.R.S. of London and Edinburgh; one of the 
Commissioners of his Majesty’s Customs in Scot- 
fand, and formerly Professor of Moral Philoso- 
phy in tbe University of Glasgow. Containing 
bis Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations; Theory of Meral Sentiments ; 
Essays, and Miscellaneous Pieces. The genuine 
Edition, handsomely printed, with a Portrait of 
the Anthor, and an account of his Life and Wri- 
tings, by Professor Dugald Stewart. 5 Vols. 8vo. £3. 

The History of Charles the Great and O:lantlo, 
from the Latin of Abp. Turpin, in Spanhcim’s 
Lives of Ecclesiastical Writers; together with 
the most celebrated Ancient Ballads of the Twelve 
Peers of France, mentioned so frequently in Don 
Qrixote, taken from a very scarce Volume in 
Spanish in the Possession of the Editor, with 
Enslish Metrical Versions. By Thomas Rodd. 
2 Vol. cr. 8vo. £1. Is. 

A Report on the Negociation between the Hon. 
East-India Company and the Public, respecting 
the Renewal of the Company's exclusive Privi- 
leges of Trade for Twenty Years, from March, 
1794. By John Bruce, M. P. F. R.S. His- 


toriographer to the Hon, East-India Company. 
15s. 

Carnlogue of the Harleian MSS, in the British 
Museum, with Indexes of Persons, Places, and 
Matters: 4 Vol. folio, £8. 8s. Indexes of Per- | 
sons, Places, and Matters, separate, £2.2s. By 
authority of the Lords Commissioners of the 
Treasury. ' 

The Liberal Critic; or Memoirs of Henry 
Peicy ; conveying a correct estimate of the man- 
nets and principles of the present Times. By 
Thomas Ashe, Esq. Author of the Spirit of the 
Book, &c. 3 Vol. 12mo. £1 Is. 

Pretensions to a final analysis ef the nature 
and o1igin of sublimity, style, beauty, genius, 
and taste; with an appendix, explaining the 
causes of the pleasure which is derived from tra- 
gcdy. By the Rev. B. Barret, 8vo. 5s. 

The Scotish Adventurers; or, the Way to 
Rise, an Historical Tale. By Hector Macneil, 


Esq., author of Will and-Jean, &c. 
A Vindication of Mr. Lancaster's System by a 
Member of the Royal Institution, 5s. 
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Instinct displayed, in a Collection of well-au- 
thenticated facts, exemplifying the extraordinary 
sagacity of various species of the animal creation, 
By Priscilla Wakefield, 12mo. 5s. 6d. 

A Chart of ten numerals in two hundred 
tongues. By the Tev. R. Patrick Vicar of Scul- 
coats Hall, 5s. 

Illustrations of Rhymus: selections for the il- 
lustration of a course of instructions on the Rhy- 
mus and Utterance of the English Language, 
with an introductory essay on the application of 
Rhymus as science to the treatment of impedi- 
ments, the improvement of our National Oratory : 
and an elementary analysis of the science and 
practice of elucution, composition, &c. By John 
Thelwall, Esq, Reformer of the Science and prac- 
tice of elocution, 8vo. 10s, 6d. 

Avimadversions on the Bill for better regula- 
ting Parish Rezisters, Is. 

An Account of a successful experiment for an 
effectual nightly watch, recently made in the 
Liberty of the Rolls; London, by John Prince 
Smith, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

Some modern principles of education consi- 
dered ; by Laurence Gardner A M., ts. 

Good Men of Modern Date! a Satirical Tale, 
Written by Mrs. Green, Author of Romance 
Readeis and Romance Writers, &c. 3 vol. 12mo, 


| 


The Edinburgh Encyclopedia; or Dictionary 
of Arts, Sciences, and Miscellaneous Literature. 
Conducted by David Brewster, LL.D. F.R.S. 
Ed. With the Assistance of Gentlemen eminent 
in Science und Literature, Volume IV, Part 2. 
4to. 18s. 

Letterson Marriage, on the Causes of Matrimo- 
nial Infidelity, and on the reciprocal relations of 
the Sexes. By Henry Thomas Kitchener, 2 vol. 
12mo. 163. 

An Appeal to the Gentlemen of England ; or, 
Facts relating to the Transactions betweén Colo- 
Greville and Mrs, Wyndham.8vo. 5s.—“ He who 
steals my purse, steals trash.”—Shak. 

Essay XVI. Of the management of Light in 
Illumination ; tozether with an account of a new 
portable lamp: by Benjamin, Count of Rumford, 
F. 8vo. Is. 

Farther Observations on the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society. By the Rev. J. H. Spry. 

THEOLOGY. 

The Doctrines of Calvinism defended; in a 
letter addressed to a person of different senti- 
ments ; in which that system is vindicated from 
the charges of irrationability, inconsistency with 
the divine perfections, oppositition to the word of 
God, &c. Is. 6d. 

A Defence of Infant Baptism of Sprinkling, as 
a proper mode of Baptising, Is. 

A Sermon on the Duties of the Clergy, Is. 

A Sermon on the Necessity of Educating the 
Poor, before the University of Oxtord, at St. 
Mary’s, December 1, 1811, by the Rev. G, 
Fausset, Is. 

A Sermon preached in the Parish Church of 
All Saints, Derby, October 7, 1811, by Mr. Gis- 
borne, 2s. 

Remarks on the Refutation of Calvinism, by G: 
Tomlin, D. D. F. R.S, by T. Scott, 2 vol. 8va+ 
#1 Is, 
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Brief Observations on Christian Doctrine and 
Daty, in a Letter to C. Clarke, Esq. occasioned 
by the perusal of his Sketches of Sentiment, by 
J. Fuliagan, 4s. 6¢. 

A Treatise on the Government &c. of the 
Church, in which the Divine right of Episcopacy 
is maintained, 4s. 

Village Sermons, by the Rev. G. Burder, vol. 
6, 12mo. 2s. fine paper, 8vo. 3s. 

An Essay on Christian Education, by the late 
Mrs. Trimmer, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Sermons of Dr. Edwin Sandys, formerly 
Archbishop of York. A new edition, with a 
Life of the Author, by Thomas Dunham Whit- 
aker, L. L. D. F. S. A. Vicar of Whalley, in 
Lancashire, 8vo. 15s. 

Sermons on prevalent Errors and Vices, and on 
various other Topics ; from the German of the 
Rev. George Joachim Zollikofer, Minister of the 
Reformed Congregation at Leipsick, by the Rev. 
William Tooke, F, R. S. 2 vol. 12mo. £1 103. 

An Inquiry into the Consequences of neglect- 
ing to give the Prayer Book with the Bible. in- 
terspersed with Remarks on some late Speeches at 
Cambridge, and other important Matter relative 
to the British and Foreign Bible Society, by Her- 
bert Marsh, D.D. F. R. S. Margaret Professor 
of Divinity in Cambridge, 2s. 6d. 

Further Observations on the British and Fo- 
reign Bible Society, in Answer to a Letter address- 
ed by the Rt. Hon. N. Vansittart, M. P. to the 
Rev, Dr. Marsh Margaret Professor of Divinity 
in the University of Cambridge, by the Rev. 
J. H. Spry, M.A. Minister of Christ Church, 
Bath, ls. 


TOPOGRAPHY. 


An Account of the Empire of Marocco, and 
the the District of Suse and Taffilet; compiled 
from Miscellaneous Observations, made during a 
long Residence in, and various Journies through, 
these Countries. Te which are added, an Ac. 
count of Shipwrecks, and the Captivity of Euro- 
pean Mariners on the Western Coast of Africa; 
and an interesting Account of Timbuctvo, the 
Emporium of Central Africa. Illustrated by 
improved Maps ana new Engravings, the Second 
Edition corrected, newly arranged and considerably 
enlarged, by James Grey Jackson, Esq. Professor 
of African and Arabic Languages, tv. £2 12s. 6d. 


VOYAGES AND TRAVELS, 


Voyages and Trrvels in the years 1809, 1810, 
and 1811, containing Statistical, Commercial, 
and Miscellaneous Observations on Gib:aitar, Sar- 
dinia, Sicily, Malta, Seregio, and Turkey, 4to. 
£2 2s., royal paper, £3 3s. 

A Collection of Voyages and Travels in the 
Asiatic Islands, Australacia and Polynesia. Be- 
ing the Third Portion of a ‘* General Collection 
of Voyages and Travels ; forming a complete 
History of the Origin and Progress of Discovery 
by Sea and Laad, fiom the earliest Ages to the 
present Time,” by John Pinkerton, Author of 
Modern Geography, we. &c. Embellished with 
fifteen Engravings, Volume XI. 4to. £2 12s. 6d 

Voyages and Travels in the years 1809, 16, and 
11, in Gibraltar, Sardinia, &c. By Mr, J. Galt, 
4to. £1. 10. 
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PROPOSITA PHILANTHROPICA. 


Hemo sum z 
Humanum nihil a me alienum puto. 


INCORPORATED CLERGY ORPHAN SOCIETY. 


On Tuesday, Feb. 25, the Society for 
maintaining and educating poor Orphans of 
Clergymen till of age to be put apprentice, 
held their anniversary at the Free-Mason's 
Tavern, Lincoln’s-Lnn-Fiends, which was 
numerously and very respectably attended, 
There were present, the Archbishop of York, 
Karl Nelson, the Bishops of London, Salis- 
bury, Norwich, Hereford, and Carlisle; Re. 
Hon. Lord Kenyon, Rt. Hon. Sir Wai. 
Scott, Hon, Philip Pusey, Rev. Archdeacan 
Cambridge, Rev. Doctors Shackleford, Par- 
sons, Conybeare, Browning, and C. Burney, 
D. P. Watts, Esq. G. S. Wegg, Esq. with 
many other respectable characters both of the 
clergy and laity. Zwedve poor orphans (out of 
eighteen petitioners) were eleeted into the soe 
ciety’s schools. The following report was read: 

«* The committee have now the satisiac- 
tion of stating to the general meeting, that 
the plan proposed two years ago, for building 
new schovis, which they were authorised by 
the society to prosecute, and to solicit sub- 
scriptions for, has been pursued with very 
gratifying success. 

«¢ The whole building is now nearly fie 
nished, and in a very few months will be fit 
for receiving the children of both schools, 

‘© The subscriptions towards the above 
building, though they have been exceedingly 
liberal, are not yet adequate to a completion 
thereof. The commitice, therefore most 
pectfully solicit the further countenance and 
support of the society at large, and of a be- 
nevolent public, with a hope that they shall 
| be soiiek tants to defray the whole ex- 
| peuse of the undertaking, without breaking 
into the society’s perinanent funds.” 

Subscriptions received by J. Bush, Esq. 
Treasurer, Dean-street, Doctors’ Commons, 
and by Ladbroke, and Co. ; Gosling and Co. ; 
Messrs. Hoare, Coutts, and Co.; Cox and 
Biddulph; Messrs. Birch and Co.; March 
Co. ; and E. Embry, Sec. James-sireet, 
Covent-garden. 


NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE EDUCATION 
OF THE POOR IN THE PRINCIPLES OF 
THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH. 


Address to the Public.—TVhe reception 
which the: National Society, for the eduea: 
tion of the poor in the principles of the Esiae 
blished Church, has already found from the 
public, has been so favourable, and the calls 
upon the society to proceed in this important 
work so general, and so urgent, that the ge- 
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neral committee find it necessary to call the 
attention of the friends of the sotiety to these 
circumstances, in order that the funds requi- 
site to carry institution «nich promis’s 
such extensive public benefit, mey be effe< 
tally provided, 

The committee beg leave previously to « b- 
serve, that the adoption of thefMadras systew by 
the society has proceeded from the experience, 
not only of the facility by which this system 
communicates insiracuon, but of the wiuence 


rals of the children. ‘The committee proceed to 
state, tlrat the which have hitherto been 


80 liberally sabseribed by the original friends | 


of the institution, are not likely to do much 


more than to establish and maintain those | 


shools which the society itself has resolved to 
vpen in the metropolis. Besides these, many 
other schools are designed to be established in 
the metropolis aid its vicinity, in aid of which 
the society will naturally be looked to, if the 
funds provided by those who form them 
should ‘happen, in any case, to prove inade- 
quate. The committee, from the numerous 
applications daily received respecting schoo!s 
~which are forming in every part of the king- 
dom, cannot but foresee vals this is likely to 
— in the country toa still greater extent. 
uder these circumstances, the committee 
js persuaded that in calling for a more general 
and extended support of an institution, in 
which the best interests of the established re- 
digion and constitution of the countiy are so 
deeply involved, they shall not appeal in vain 
to the friends of both. They humbly con- 
ceive that the most advisable mode of pro- 
ceeding, for this purpose, will be by the 
wnited exertions of the parochial clergy, aud 
the other friends of the society, in the pa- 
rishes of the metropolis and its vicinity. 

The committee, however, desire to be un- 
@erstood, that they do not, by this recom- 
‘mendation, wish to preclude any other mode, 
which, in the judgment and discretion of 
those-who are desirous of promoting the de- 
signs of the society, may appear more effec- 
dual; but, in every case, they earnestly and 
‘strongly recommend that the necessary steps 
‘may beimmediately taken. 

The annual subscription of one guinea on- 
ly, which constitutes a member of the so- 
ciety, if at contributed, would, while 
litde felt by the individual, ensure the com- 
plete success of this great national undertak- 
mg. 7.7’. Walmsley, Sec., 13, Clifford’ sInn. 

Subscriptions received by J. Watson, Esq. 
Treasurer, Mark-lane; and Messrs. Drum- 
amond, Charing-cross; Hammersley, Pall- 
mall; Hoare, Fleet-street; Robarts, Curtis, 
and Co,, Lombard-street; Sikes, Snaith, and 
Co. Mansion House- street; Gosling and Co., 
Fleet-street; Williams, Son, and Co., Lirchin- 
Jane; Bosanguet and Co., Lombard-street. 
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DIDASCALIA. 


SENATORIAL OPINIONS CONCERNING THE 
BRITISH STAGE, AND THE ERECTION OF 
ANOTHER 


His Grace the Duke of Norfolk remarked 


in the House of Peers, on the third reading of 


the Drury Lane Anvwendment Bill, (Monday, 


| March afier taxing a view of the Act# 
which hitherto it is found to have on the mo- | 9» 


of a preceding session,) that, 


Vhe real ‘act was, that a principle of ex. 
clusive nigh! was cloumed and acied upon, in 
these we cures. and while it was acted upon, 
the people of England, or of the metropolis, 
could have only wo houses adapted for the 
species of amusement to which the bill re- 
ferred. The very great difference between 
the British metropolis in the periods in which 
the patents were granted, and at the present 
day, formed a material part of the considera- 
tion. The population of the metropolis was 
not then one-third equal to what it had now 
become, and the facts proved, that under 
the monopoly, the proprietors and managers 
could not, with their two theatres, accommos 
date such an increase of population, so as to 
bear a just proportion to the powers of the 
‘human voiee or to the human eves ; in’ cons 
sequence, they were ob/iged to have recourse 
to exhibitions of a most unprecedented and 
extraordinary kind, such as the introduction 
of the monsters of Africa, and other distant 
climes, upon the stage, forming loathsome 
and disgusting spectacies jit only for a bears 
garden at Hocksey in-the- tole. 


His Grace then adverted to the private box- 
es, the principle of which he certainly dis- 
pl. The people of England, he ob- 
served, hada right to a general admission to 
a public theatre—no part of it should be ex- 
clusively appropriated io the rich He should 
therefore propose the exclusion of the relevant 
clause. It was upon this general ground that 
he objected to such exclusive appropriations. 
With respect to the rise in prices, the consi- 
deration was very different: looking at the 
comparative value of money, it was what the 
proprietors had a right to do; but when, 
from the effects of exclusion, whole rows of 
boxes were seen empty, the opposition which 
was made to the practice, was, upon the 
principle to which he bad referred, in his 
his mind, fully jastifiable, and: in conses 
quence of the opposition that was made, the 
number of private boxes were greatly reduced, 


The Duke then proceeded to the considerae 
tionof the patents, and strongly objecied to 
the bills tending to render them valid. He 

* See thisact printed at length, in Literary 


Panorama, Vol. VIII. p. 535. 
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adverted to the distinction between patents of been granted for national purposes, and ought 


a commercial, and those of another nature ; | 


and alluded to the circumstance of one of his | 


ancestors, an Earl of Surrey, who enjoyed 
a patent for licensing of publie-houses in 
London and Westminster. If that were to 
stand good, the successors of that nobleman, 
from the powers therein confirmed, would be 
among the richest persons in the realm. He 
knew it was not expressly stated in the bill 
that the patents should obiain sanction ; but 
they were recited in the preamble, and they 


| amusements as it could support. 


to be defended against the encroachments of 
those who, on the plea of an increased popu- 


| Jation, were only seeking their own private 


advantage. He concluded by moving, that 
the bill be deferred to this day six months, 
Mr. Home Sumner was of opinion that the 
town had a right to us ample and as various 
What was 


now the state of dramatic representation ? 


Those fine performances which our fathers 


used 10 witness with delight were now seen 


constituted one of the leading features in the 
report signed by an honourable gentleman, | 
and it had gone forth, that upon this feport | of vie mon e 
, to be infinitely prejudicial to dramatic talents. 


the act was founded. 


In the House of Commons, March 20, iy | whose province might happen to clash with 
the second reading of the bill for establishing | 


a third © theatre in the metropolis, 


Mr. Peter Moore rose tu give his decided 
negative to the motion, He was fully pre- 
pared to say, that no adequate groand what- 
ever had been laid for the proposition now 
submitted. 
tion was greatly increased, but it could be 

roved that the enlargement of the theatres 
had more than corresponded to the real in- 
crease in the number of play-going people. 
An account of the receipts and disbursements 
would even shew tha’ this number of late had 
diminished, while on the contrary the ex 
pences of representation had greatly augmented. 
But there were other objections to the bill, 
inasmuch as it went to supersede the royal 
prerogative of granting licences for dramatic 
exhibition, The patents now existing iad 


— 


tue 


list what number of persons the present thea- 
tres contain, and whether the metropolis needs 
another theatre. —We do not conceive these 
matiers to be such profitable concerns as many 
persons pretend, and we query whether there 
are not yet many outstanding debts attached 
to some, even of the greatest, indicating no 
symptoms of prospetity. 

People. 
Covent Garden Theatre,......... 3,000 
Drury-Lane Theatie (which: we put 

The Little Theatre in the Haymarket 
Astley’s Olympic 
Astley’s Amphitheatre .......... 
Sadler’s Wells 
The Regency Theatre, Tottenham- 


The Royalty Ce er 


oe 


2,800 
3,500 
3,0Q0 
1,800 
2,000 
2,500 


It had been said that the popula. | 


no more, and had given way to the exhibition 
of horses, dogs, and elephants. In another 
point of view, the monopoly appeared to him 


| However eminently gifted, no performer 


Mr. Kemlle's, could ol:ain an engagement. 
From the great extension of the metropolisy 
there were many parts of it so remote as to 
prevent many classes from enjoying those 
amusements consistently with an attention to 
their duties and avocations. ‘Ebere were 
other defects and abuses to which- the 


| present system of monop ily led; and as he 


conceived it to juteriere with the fair claims 
of ine public, he should certainly vote for the 
passing of the bill. 

Mr. Whitbread observed, that he presumed 
from the observation of the honorable gentlee 
man who had just sat down, he had behind 


| 2 curtain of his own aseto! very accomplisheal 


t 


tragedians ; and as he trusted the new Drury= 


| lane ‘Theatre would be speedily open to the 


town, be should be very glad to give them a 


| reception on its boards, provided they ane 


* Our readers will judge from the following | 


swered to the description of the honorable 
gentleman. The honorable gentleman nad 


| complained, that in many parts of the town 


| people were too fas from the theatre. 


This 


objection might be pushed a great way indeed, 


perhaps as far as to furnish a theatre to each 
particular individual. ‘Three years ago the 
house was petitioned for a third theatre ; the 
petitions were then referred to the Crowa, 
and their claims, afier being considered by 
the Privy Counei!, were rejected, Last year 
the petitioners came again to the house, on 
the pretext that there was little or no chance 
of the restoration of Drury-lane theatre. If 
they would agree to wait another session, 
should that theatre be not then completed and 
open, he certainly would wave ali his objecs 
tions to this bill, and vote neither the one way 
or the other. If this bill should now pass, 
thongh it might not prevent, yet it would 
probably seem to retard the full restoration of 
the old theatre. - It would tend to shake the 
confidence of the public, and renew the ¢if- 
ficulties from.which they had been recently 
extricated. They had already advanced a 
great way, and there were but few outstand- 
ing claims witich were not in a train of being 
satisfied. His noble friend had, he was sorry 
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to say, refused to give the very short delay of 
tponing his motion till Monday next, a 
e might expect the attendance a: right hon. 
gentleman peculiarly interested in the ques- 
tion. He had not, however, to complain of 
any gentlemen within those walls, but he had 
to quarrel with those who had circulated gross 
Misrepresentations without, affecting to kuow 
that of which they were quite ignorant, and 
perverting what they did know. If the per- 
sons who were now speculating in a third 
theatre should succeed in their application, he 
had no doubt they would zealously oppose a 
fourth, and talk of the violation of that pro- 
perty which had been embarked under the 
sanction of parliament. With respect to what 
had been said, as to a redundancy of popula. 
tion, he presumed it would not be said that 
the theatres were not large enough, to receive 
the inhabitants of those parts to which they 
Jay contiguous. But the terms of the bill 
implied the whole extent of London and 
Westminster. Were they sure that the city 
of London would permit the erection within 
their precincts, or was it purposed to build it 
in ihe parish of Marybone? He apprehended 
that neither was the case, and that if built at 
all, this third theatre would be built in some 
situation not far removed from the scite of the 
old. The hon. gentleman who preceded him, 
had cast an imputation on Mr. Kemble, 
which was altogether undeserved. He be- 
lieved that he had never been guiliy of sup- 
pressing any talents, distinguished us his own 
were among the first that had ever adorned 
his profession. With respect to the introduc. 
tion of horses and elephanis, was it not no- 
torious, that the taste of the people must be 
Sollowed sometimes as well as guided? Were 
not the same complaints asd censures made in 
the Augustan era itself, and did we not find 
Horace satirizing the introduction of the very 
animal lately exhibited, 
Sine Elephas albus vulgi conduceret ora. 


The greatest actor that ever lived, Mr. Gar- 
tick, had resorted to the same expedients, and 
it ought not to be forgotten that Mr. Kemble 
had done much for the stage in reviving many 
of our best dramas, and particularly those of 
Shakespeare, ina style of usual taste and 
erudition. As an example he might advert to 
a play now acting*, in which he himself per- 
formed the principal character with an excel- 
lence which, if equalled, had never been 
surpassed. It is true that it had been said 


* Julius Cxesar.—Query. Has Mr. W. 
seen—uas we hove—ilie father of the Rt. Hon. 
R. B. Sheridan perform the character of 
Brutus ?—Concerning that actor, 
said, 

But, spite of all defects; his glories rise ; 

And Art, by Judgmegt form’d, with Natuse 

Vito. 
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that young candidates for dramatic honours 
were not fairly treated. He was disposed to 
think that if no monopoly existed, and no 
limit to the encrease of theatres, the ambition 
or vanity natural to new performers would 
lead them all to assume principal characters, 
and that we should have as many Hamlets as 
we could desire at £4 a week instead of £20. 
Tine consequences must be, that we should 
have many bad actors and not one good play. 
—Under all these considerations, he should 
support the motion for deferring the bill to 
this day six months.—Bill lost. 


COVENT-GARDEN, 


A new farce, entitled ‘* Frost and Thaw,” 
has been produced at this theatre. The 
scene lies in Sweden, and the plot is made 
up of the distresses of two lovers, the absur- 
dities of a pretender to the lady, and the ar- 
tifices of ber attendant. The lovers are se- 
parated by the Sound ; but what, as it has been 
frequently observed, are icy seas to lovers, or 
natural or moral difficulties to the writers of 
farces, and operas tragic or comic? The 
lovers meet—sing duets in the frozen nights 
of Sweden,—and at length, by the appear- 
ance of an armed force, (gentlemen chorus 
singers!!) the guardian's consent is wrung from 
him, and the true lovers are made happy. 
Towards the close, the hisses were loud, 
constant and unrelenting, and the curtain fell 
in the midst of every possible expression of 
disapprobation, “maugre a great deal of las 
bortous buffoonery, the substitute for wit. 
‘The representation was however continued 
for a few evenings, when on the sixth, the 
audience waxed so very warm that they forced 
the Frost to give way, and the Taw became 
so rapid that this cold, this watery production 


‘© melted into air, into thin air! ! ! 


LYCEUM. 


A new play under the title of the House of 
Morville has been brought forward at this 
theatre, written we understand by a tailor, 
‘© in humble imitation of the ancient English 
*« drama,” as the play bills expressed. 

The audience often shewed their sense of ri- 
dicule by shouts of ironical laughter ; and the 
manager very injudiciously intruded himself 
upon the audience, to tell them that they defeat- 
ed the purpose for which they were assembled. 
Great indignation was very properly expressed 
at this reprimand, which, though it contained 
some truth, savoured too much of assumption. 
He regained, however, the applause of the au- 
dience, by assuring them, that if, at the end of 
the play, they should be of opinion that it me- 
rited their disapprobation, it should be with. 
drawn. Buton its being given out for repeti« 
tion the Ayes considerably triumphed over the ~ 
Noes, and the play has been perforined seve- 
ral times. —W hen it is published we shall no- 
tice it, as well as the new farce of Turn Out 
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MORALITY 
OF THE 
ENGLISH NOVEL AND ROMANCE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
SELECTIONS OF SENTIMENT, CHA- 
RACTER, AND DESCRIPTION, 
BY MR. PRATT. 


No. XIII. 


Though the self-same Sun, with all diffusive rays, 
Blush in the Rose, and in the Diamond blaze, 
We praise the stronger effort of his Power, 
And always set the Gem above the Flower. 

Pope. 


Philosophy and Religion. 

My friends, my children, and fellow suf- 
ferers, when I reflect on the distribuion of 
good and evil here below, 1 find that much 
has been given to enjoy, yet still more to 
suffer. Though we should examine the 
whole world, we shall not find one man so 
happy as to have nothing left to wish for; 
buat we daily see theusands who by suicide 
shew us they have nothing left to hope. In 
this life then it appears that we cannot be en- 
tirely blest; but yet we may be completely 
misefable. 

Why man should thus feel pain ; why our 
wreichedness should be requisite in the for- 
mation of universal felicity ; why, when all 
other systems are made perfect by their su- 
bordinate parts, the great system should re- 
quire for its perfection, parts that are not only 
subordinate to others, but imperfect in them- 
selyes?—These are questions that never can 
be explained, and might be useless if known. 
On this subject, Providence has thought fit 
to elude our curiosity, satisfied with granting 
us motives to consolation. 

In this situation, mao has called in the 
friendly assistance of philosophy, and Hea- 
ven, seeing the incapacity of that to console 
him, hasgiven bim theaid of Religion. The 
consolations of philosophy are very amusing, 
but often fallacious, It tells us that life is 
filled with comforts, if we will but enjoy 
them; and on the other hand, that though 
we unavoidably have miseries here, life is 
short and they will soon be over. Thus do 
these consolations destroy each other; for if 
life is a place of comfort, its shortness must 
be misery, and if it be long, our griefs are 
oe This philosophy is weak, but 
Religion comforts in a higher strain. Man 
is here, it tells us, fitting up his mind, and 
preparing it for another abode. When the 
good man leaves the body, and is all a glori- 
ous mind, he will find he has been making 
himself a heaven of happiness here ; while 
the wretch that has been maimed and conta- 


Vou, XI. [Lit, Pan. April 1812) 


minated by his vices, shrinks from his body 
with terror, and finds that he has anticipated 
the vengeance of Heaven. ‘I's religion then 
we must hold in every circumstance of life 
for our truest comfort; for if already we are 
happy; it is a pleasure to think we can make 
that happiness unending; and if we are mi- 
serable, it is very consoling to think that 
there is a place of rest. ‘Thus, to the fortu- 
nate, religion holds out a continuance of 
bliss; to the wretched a change from pain. 

But though religion is very kind to all men, 
it has promised peculiar rewards to the unhap- 
py: the sick, the naked, the houseless, the 
heavy laden, and the prisoner, have ever most 
frequent promises in our sacred laws. “the 
author of our religion every where professes 
himself the wretch’s friend; and, unlike the 
false ones of this world, bestows ail his ca- 
resses upon the forlorn, The unthinking 
have censured this as partiality, as a prefers 
ence without merit to deserve it, But they 
never reflect that it is not in the power even 
of Heaven itself to make the offer of un 
ceasing felicity as great a gift to the happy as 
to the miserable. ‘To the first, eterniiy is 
bata single blessing, since at most it but ins 
creases what they alrea'y possess. To the 
latter, itis a double advantage, for it dimi- 
nishes their pain here, and rewards thea 
hereafter. 

But Providence in another respect is kinder 
to the poor than the rich, for as it thus 
makes the life after death more desirable, so 
it smooths the passage thither. The wretched 
have had a long familiarity with every face 
of terror. The man of sorrow lays himself 
quietly down, with no possessions to regret, 
and but few ties to stop his departure: he 
feels only nature’s pang in the final separati- 
on, and this is no way greater than he 
has often fainted under before; for after a 
certain degree of pain, every new breach that 
death opens in the constitution, nature kinds 
ly covers with insensibility. 

Thus Providence has given the wretched 
two advantages over the happy in this life, 
greater felicity in dying, and in Heaven all 
that superiority of pleasure which arises from 
contracted enjoyment. And this superiority, 
my friends, is no small advantage, and seems 
to be one of the pleasures of the poor man 
in the parable; for though he was already in 
Heaven, and felt all the raptures it could 
give, yet it was mentioned as an addition 
to his happiness, that he had once been 
wretched and now was comforted, tha the 
had known what it was to be miserable, and 
now felt what it was to be happy. 

Thus, my friends, you see, Religion does 
what Philosophy could never do: it shews 
the equal dealings of Heaven to the happy 
and to the unhappy, and levels all human 
enjoyments to nearly the same standard. It 
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gves to both rich and poor the same happi- 
ness hereafter, and equal hopes to aspire af- 
ter it; but if the rich have the advantage of 
enjoying pleasure here, the poor have the 
endless satisfaction of kaowing what it was 
ence to be miserable, when crowned with 
endless felicity hereafter; and even though 
it snould be called a small advantage, yet be- 
ing an eternal one, it must make up by du- 
tition what the temporal happiness of the 
great may have exceeded by intenseness. 

These are therefore the consolations which 
the wretched have peculiar to themselves, 
and in which they are above the rest of man- 
kind ; in other respects they are below them. 

They who would know the miseries of the 
poor, must see life, and endure it. To de- 
claim on the temporal advantages they enjoy, 
is only repeating what none either believe 
or practise. ‘The men who haye the necessa- 
ries of living are not poor, and they who want 
them must be miserable. Yes, my friends, 
we wiust be miserable. No vain efforts of a 
refined imagination can sooth the wants of 
nature, can give clastic swectness to the dark 
vapour of a dungeon, or ease to the throbbings 
of a broken heart. Let the philosopher from 
his couch of softness tell us we can resist all 
these. Alas! the effort by which we resist 
them is still the greatest pain!—Death is 
sligit, and any man may sustain it; but tor- 
moeuts are dreadful, and these no man can 
endure. 

Tous, then, my friends, the pe nises of 
happiness in Heaven should be peculiarly 
dear; for if our reward be in this life alone, 
we are indecd of all men the most miserable. 
When [ look round these gloomy walls, made 
to terrify, as well ss to confine us; this light 
that only serves to shew the horrors of the 
place; those shackles that tyranny has im- 
posed, or crime made necessary; when | 
survey these emaciated looks, and hear these 
groans, Oh, my friends, what a glorious ex 
change wauld fleaven be for these!—To fly 
through regions unconfined as air, to bask 
in the sunshine of cternal bliss, to carol over 
endless hyans of praise, to have no master 
to threaten orinsult us, but the form of good- 
ness himself for ever in our eyes; when | 
think of these things, death becomes the 
messenger of very glad tidings; when | 
tiink ‘of these things, his sharpest arrow be- 
comes the staf of my sopport; when I think 
of these things, what is theie in life worth 
having?—wheon I think of these things, 
what is there that should not be spurned 
away ?—hings in their palaces should groan 
for such advatitages ; but we, humbled as we 
are, should vearn for them. 

And shall these things be ours? —Ours 
they. will certainly be if we but try for them ; 
and what is a comfort, we are shut out from 
miany teaiptations that would retard our pur- 


suit. Only let us try for-them, and they 
will certainly be ours; and what is still a 
comfort, shortly too; for if we look back at 
past life, it appears but a very short span, 
and whatever we may think of the rest of 
life, it will yet be found of less duration; 
as we grow older the days seem to grow shor- 
ter, and our intimacy with time, ever lessens 
the perception of its stay. Then let us take 
comfort now, for we shali soon be at our 


journey’s end; we shall soon lay down the 


heavy burden laid by Heaven upon us; and 
though death, the only friend of the wretch- 
ed, for a little while mocks the weary travel- 
ler with the view, and like his horizon, 
still flies before him; yet the time will cer- 
tainly and shortly come, when we shall cease 
from our toil; when the luxurious great 
ones of the world shall no more tread us to 
the earth, when we sball think with plea- 
sure on our sufferings below, when we shall 
be surrounded with all our friends, or such 
as deserved our friendship; when our bliss 
be unutterable, and still, to crown all, un- 


ending. —Go!dsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 


AMEER KHAN. 
We have been kindly favored with the fol- 


lowing interesting account of -the famous 
Ameer Khan, who has made so much noise 
in the Mharatta Country, and who is likely 
to make much more.—It is forwarded to us 
by one of the most intelligent and respect. 
able officers in the Bengal army ; one who 
is perfectly versed in the polities and histony 
of the native Courts and Princes of India. 
We are confident it will prove interesting to 
the generality of our readers, and they may 
rely on the facts it details. 
“« This translation is from an account of 
Ameer Khan, written by a very intelligent 
native who had emple opportunities of know- 
ing the whole of bis history. This Chief 
has made a considerable figure in Hindoostan 
for some years past, and bids fair to establisl 
a Mussulmaun Dynasty, on the ruins of 
the Rajepoot states..........He is now at 
Khovstial Ghur and is parcelling out the 
Jeipore Country to his principal Chiefs to eol- 
lect the revenue, so that the Rajah like those 
of Joudpore, and Oudipore, &c. is reduced 
to a mere cypher.—Scindia is sunk into great 
insignificance, and seems afraid of quitting 


the neighbourhood of Natwar, lest some. of 


Amecr Khan's partizans should lay hold of 
him, and Hoolear has long been in a state of 
perfect imbecility.—Since our government 
has been established in the ceded und con- 
quered counties, the whole of the military 
and many of the civil servants employed 
under the former Governments, in Oude, 


Ruhilcund, the Doaub, Agra and Delhi, 
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have gone over to Ameer Khan, whom they 
now look up to as the only Chief, who can 
afford them the means of subsistence. They 
amount to about ninety (housand, of whom 
about one-third is generally with him, one- 
third at their homes, aud the remaining third 

oing and coming ; they pass as traders, carry - 
ing articles ta his comp for sale, and living 
upon the produce uatil fortune throws some 
booty into their hands, with which shey re- 
turn to their houses Pay, they occasionally 
a but they depend chiefly on plunder. 
Tous is this Chief supported at present, but 
by the acquisition of the revenues of the Ra- 
jepot states, his power soon promises to ac- 
quire a more settled and permanent form, 
and he may, like Hyder Ally, become a se- 
rious thorn in our side ere long. He and his 

rincipal Chiefs, look anxiously towards 
ool the plunder of which and Benares 
they bope some day to share amongst them. 

Gopaul Sing, the Bundeleund Chief, has 
retired to the district of Chanderee, and three 
troops of the Sth regiment of cavalry, who 
were detached into Bundelcuad, returned on 
the 15th January.” 


Inthe Name of the most Merciful God ! 


Ameer Khan and Kurm Deen Khan, his 
elder and full brother, of the Afghan Rohilla 
tribe, compelled by the most wretched state 
of indigence to quit Sumbbul, where they 
formerly resided, in search of employ, went 
to Raghoo Gurh, and entered into the service 
of Durjun Sal Giraseea, of the Rajepoot 
Khunjuree Tribe. This employ, however, 
they left at the expiration of a few months ; 
and going to Bhopal-tal, got. themselves en- 
rolled in the Sebundee corps of the Bhopal- 
man, Weezeer Mohamed Khan, from whom 
they received the monthly pay of six ru- 

es each. After having spent nine 
months on this slender allowance, the com- 
mand of ten men was given to Kurm Deen 
Khan by the Bhopalman, and from this pe- 
riod may be dated the commencement of the 
acquaintance between him and the two above- 
meationed brothers.. They became, in course 
of time, so distinguished the Bhopalman’s 
army, by their superior knowledge of oriental 
military tacticks, and one or two places had 
been, priocipally through their raeans, so 
effectually reduced to their former state of 
obedience to the Bhopalman ; that, in con- 
sequence thereof, they were not only im- 
mediately promoted to the rank of jemadar, 
aud placed in the command of from one to 
two hundred men, but were, step by step, 
daily advanced in dignity and power. 

About that time the Afghan zeemeendars 
of Shahjuhanpore and Suhawalpore (depen- 
dencies of Bhopal-tal) whose ancestors had 
inhabited these places ever since the time of 


the celebrated Tamerlanc, unfurled the stand- 
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ard of revolt against the Bhopalman, their 
lord paramount; a force was, therefore, 
sent against both their forts, which altimately 
accomplished its object, by reducing them 
and expelling thence the rebel zeemeendars; 
though not without some loss on the part of 
the assailants, Kurm Deco Kien having been 
killed, and his brother Ameer Khau wounded 
in storming the fort of Suhawalpoor. Short- 
ly after the successful termination of this af- 
air, Weezeer Mohamed Khan gave Ameer 
Khan the command of a body of five haudred 
horse and two thousand foot. 

Upon the death of Muhajee Scindea and 
Dowlut Rao’s succession to the Musnoud, 
Bala Rao Ungiileea (the nephew of Unbojee 
Rao Unghleea deceased) marched from Ongein 
with an army of fificen thonsand horse and 
foot, and invaded Bhopal-tal : after several 
engagements, a peace was, throwgh the me- 
diation of Ameer Khar, concluded between 
the Bhopalman and Bala Rao Unglileea, 
who, as a condition of it, received from the 
former several thousand rupees; and between 
whom and Ameer Khan commenced imme- 
diately after, a friendship so equally sudden and 
strong, that the latter instantly left the ser- 
vice of the man he had so recently been fight- 


ing for, and who had used him so well ; and 

_ entered into that of his new friend Bala Rao. 

Shortly subsequent to these transactions, — 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar who had been impri- 
'soned by Raghoojee Bhonsla, the Nagpoor 
man, having effected his escape from Nagpore, 
was, through fear of being discovered and 

‘retaken by either Scindea or Bhonsla, ob * 
| liged to remain some months concealed in 
the woods, and content himself with the 
means of subsistence aflorded him by the nu- 
merous wild inhabitents therein. On the de- 
mise, however, of Uhleea Baee, the widow 
of his deceased paternal uncle Khando Rao, 
he quitted his solitary concealment and went 
to Muhesyr, whence seizing on the treasury 
of his aunt, who had accumulated immense 
wealth in jewels and money, he expended it. 
—Bala Rao, also, whose ancestors were dis- 
tantly related to those of Holkar, hearing of 
his good fortune, and in hopes of obtaining 
something from his generosity, paid hima 
visit; but piqued probably at his not mect- 
ing with a reception that equalled his san- 
guine expectations, he parted from Holkar 
after a very short stay, and went to Marwar, 
in the employ of Scindea! leaving with the 
former his quondam friend Kien, who 
in the war which afterwards broke out be- 
tween Scindea and Holkar, devoted himself 
entirely to Holkar's service, and in common 
with his companions, rendered himself con- 
Spicuous in every affair of danger, by his cool 
and determined bravery; but, particularly 
in the battle fought near Ougeiu, betweeu 
Holkar’s and Scindia’s army, comuianded by 
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a Mr. Jessing: in that action he gained a 
complete victory for Holkar, even afier the 
latter had been twice repulsed by his enemy's 
troops. The engagement had been kept up 
on both sides with equal valour and obstinacy ; 
neither gave way, until about two o'clock 
in the afternoon ; when Holkar, who had 
already made one impetuous but unsuccessful 
charge on the enemy ; on his second attempt 
to get though th:ir ranks was received with 
such a warm and well directed discharge trom 
their cannon, that, unable to withstand their 
destructive fire, he made a precipitate retreat, 
and going up to Ameer Khan, he lamented 
the fate of the battle which he considered as 
lost. The latter, however, soon convinced 
him to the contrary ; for having selected a 
number of tried horsemen, on whom he knew 
he could depend, he immediately made a fu- 
rious charge, and, esteemed the balls which 
were flying about him, less than cross bow 
shot,* notwithstanding, he had received six 
cannon ball and bayonet wounds, he broke 
quite through the very centre of Scindea’s 
army, compelled it to make a hasty, disor- 
derly retreat; and its commander Mr. Jessin 
to seek his safety by disguising himself, pi 
remaining concealed in the house of a brah- 
min, unknown to all, but its owner and the 
news-paper writer of the government, Chunee 
Loll, who is still at the Court of Holkar. 
Ameer Khan, in hopes of bribing this man 
to discover to him she place where Mr. Jes- 
sing was concealed, sent him ten thousand 
rupees, signifying, at the same time, these 
his wishes. To this proposal, however, as 
Chunee Loli did not think proper to agree, 
the object of Ameer Khan's enmity escaped 
unhurt; but as was before said, he neverthe- 
less gained the entire credit of a victory that, 
at all events, was as glorious for him, as it was, 
perhaps, important to the person under 
whose banners he gained it.—In fine, the 
troops of Ameer Khan, proved themselves 
on that day, both collectively aud individually 
brave soldiers. 


On that very day Holkar conferred the title 
of Nawab on Ameer Khan, and gave him in 
fief, Seronge and other places contiguous to 
it, yielding an annual revenue of three lacks 
of rupees. 

At present Ameer Khan keeps always with 
him abont twenty thousand horsemen, of 
known bravery and experience, and four 
brigades ; together with a numerous fost of 

indarees or freebooters, who yearly leave 

t hardly evr return to Hindoostan ; more- 
over, besides these, many also, who having 


* ft may be necessary here to add that 
these cross bow shotare, in Hindoostan, made 
of clav, and not,, as in - England of lead.— 
In this cireunsstance cousists the strength of 
the comparison. 
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acquired considerable wealth from plundering 
are completely independent, remaining at 
home, apply themselves to trade, and are the 
friends of Ameer Khan. 

Mahomed Shah Khan, the name of a 
Rohillah, who married Ameer Khan's niece, 
is a very brave and intelligent man, is 
honored with the title of Moketyar Addowlie, 
has the exclusive management of Ameer 
Khan's four brigades ; and is, besides, the ac- 
knowledged successor of the latter. 

Ameer Khan has also conferred the title of 
Nawab on ten Afghan Sirdars of his army, 
(whose courage and fidelity he sufficiently 
put to the test in his obstinate and successful 
engagement with Scindea’s army, as before 
stated) and given to each of them the com- 
mand of either one thousand or five hundred 
horse: upon these ten men, every one of 
whom considers himself as great as Ameer 
Khan, and is equally ambitious, he places 
the most implicit reliance. 

Some Account of the Rajah Himmut Rao. 

Laik Singh, Himmut Rao and Doonkur 
Das, are of the Kaithh Suksenci Khure 
Tribe, and formerly dwelt at Bilgram, a 
town, belonging at that time, to the Can- 
nage Government; Laik Singh, and Him- 
mut Rao, were in those days, employed as 
accomptants in the city and suburbs of Fu- 
rakhabad ; Doonkur Das, who still resides 
at Bilgram, remaining at home to take care 
of his own and his brother's families. 

The two former, shortly after they quitted 
that employment, happening, by good luck, 
to alight at Bhopal-tcl, in search of some 
other employ, were taken into the service of 
the Nawab Cheite Khan, at a very moderate 
monthly stipend. By remaining, however 
with him for a period of twelve years, they 
gradually insinuated themselves into situations 
of greatemolument in the Bhopalman’s go- 
vernment, and became at length immensely 
rich. During this interval one of the Kanoon- 
gaes of Bhopal, envious of their wealth and 
prosperity, and determined on their destruc- 
tion, mixed poison in the viands which he 
set before them, at an entertainment to which 
he had, for this express purpose invited them : 
Laik Singh died, in consequence, on the spot ; 
but by the aid of medicine, the life of Hime 
mut Rao was saved. 

‘To this man’s friendship for, and the as- 
sistance he gave to Kurm Deen Khan and 
Ameer Khan, as well on their first entrance 
into the service of the Bhopalman, as after- 
wards, may be attributed, in some measure, 
the good treatment and subsequent success 
which they both, but Ameer Khan in par- 
ticular, experienced in it. 

In fine, a few days after the territory of the 
Bbopaluan had been plandered and laid waste 
by the Burgees,* the relation of which would 


* The name of a tribe. 
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Dangers of Tyger Hunting. 


be foreign to the present purpose, Himmut 
Rao left Bhopal-tal, and nearly about the 
time of, or shortly after the commencement 
of the friendship between Ameer Khan and 
Jeswunt Rao Holkar, went to Ameer Khan, 
who gave him a most friendly reception. 

At the time Ameer Khan plundered the 
city of Sagur, then belonging to Gunda Dhur 
Bala, the Calpee-man and eyery one of his 
followers became rich from the booty they 
severally acquired therefrom ;—Ameer Khan 
exalted Hinmmut Rao by conferring on him the 
title of Rao Himmut Rao, and presented him 
with a Palkee. He also made Bhuwannee 
Purshaud, son of the deceased Laik Singh, 
his private secretary, Kheealee Ram, a son 
of Doonkur Das, one of his private pay- 
masters, and entrusted Jyjy Ram with the 
management of the business relating to his 
Jaggeer of Seronj ; lastly, he furtherappointed 
Rao Himmut Rao to be his ambassador at 
the Courtof Holkar Rajah, and others. The 
manners of this Rao are indeed so insinuating, 
that he not only fixed himself firmly in the 
good graces of his new master Ameer Khan, 
but during ‘is Einpassy to the Court of the 
Muha Raja Suyrare Partaub Singh Buhadoor, 
got himself dignified with the title of Raja, 
by the latter also, and continued to advance 
himself daily. 

He is at present at Holkar’s Court in quality 
of ambassador; but sas notwithstanding his 
absence, coutrived to get his sons and nephews 
= in every situation of dignity or emo- 
ument in Ameer Khan’s Government. They 
have, in fact, engrossed to themselves so en- 
tirely the managemen: of the Khan's private 
affairs, the adwinistration of public business, 
and the regalation of his army, that it ts next 
to. impossible for any one else to obtain any 
thing in it, unless it be through either Him. 
mut Rao or their means. 

TYGER-HUNTINGS : DANGER. 

We have on several occasions, inserted par- 
ticulars of the ferocity of the Tyger, the 
scourge of India. From the success of some 
of our dountrymen in destroying tygers, and 
from the good fortune of Paul* the famous 
sportsman hunter, some might be induced to 
think litte of the danger incurred in this 
kind of chase. By way of correcting that 
mistake, by shewing what has happened, and 
therefore may happen again, as well as from 
their own interest, respectively, we are in- 
duced to insert the history of the following 
hair breadth escapes.—They may occur to 
recollection, at some important juncture ; 
and perhaps may contribute to the personal 


* Compare Panorama, Vol. VII. p. 1155. 
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safety of some adventurous compatriot, whose 
native and national courage, needs much 
rather the bridle than the spur. 


Calcutta, May \15.—Leivers from the Vie 
zier’s camp, at Surputty, notice a very narrow 
escape of Captain Baillie, the resident at the 
court of Lucknow, from an accident that 
threatened a fatal termination, The circum- 
stances, are as follow: 

On the morning of the 281th ultimo, the 
Nawaub, being on his annual hunting ex- 
cursion, a report was brought in that the 
jungle, adjoining the Camp, abounded with 
Tygers and other game ; thither, accordingly, 
the Natwaub, Captain Baillie, and the nunte 
ing party, bent their way with all expedi- 
tion, Shortly after entering the jungle, the 
party started three tygers and a bear. One 
of the tygers attacked the elephant on which 
Captain Baillie was mounted with the ute 
most ferocity ; the elephant became unruly, 
and Captain Baillie was precipitated ‘rom ‘he 
Howdah to a considerable distance with great 
foree, and with his gun in his hand. He was 
very severely bruized. Most fortunately, as 
the instant of bis fall, the Nawaub fired 
and lodged the ball froin a rifle piece in the 
body of thetyger, which, though it did not 
kill the animal, brought him to the ground. 
The tyger being thus disabled, Captain 
Baillie had time to recover from the shock 
occasioned by the fall ; and advancing very 
coolly towards the tyger, who had naw got 
upon bis legs, pointed his double barrelled 
rifle, and lodged the contents in his head, 
whicit gave him the coup de grdre, 

By this time the party had heard of ibe 
accident, and, dismounting, came up (o Capt. 
Baillie, who was much exhausted, and 
verely bruised in several parts of lis body. 
He was freely bled upon the spot by ir. 
Law, from which he received in:mediate re- 
lief; and, by our lettersof the 2d curt, we 
learn that he was qu ckly recovering. The 

ariy were to sei out on their return for 

icknow on the 3d cart. They having bad 
tolerably good sport ; and in the jungle which 
they bunted in the morning of toe ult. 
they killed seven iygers and five bears. A 
female bear was shot while running, off with 
two cubs on her back—the two young breins 
were taken alive. Two or three men who 
were so imprudent as to venture alone i to 
the jungle, are supposed to have been carried 
off by the tygers, as they were missing, and 
no account heardof them = One maa, winie 
cutting reeds, was seized by a tyger; upon 
which, with great presence of miad, be 
thrust his knife into the abdomen of hrs 
assailant, who finding himself thus roag:!y 
attacked, made off, leaving the reed-cutter to 
make his escape. This tyger was shot in ihe 
course . the same morning, by the Nawaub, 
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Account of a tyger, which was killed a 
few days ago, in the vicinity of Calcutta, by 
a party of gentlemen who were on a sporting 
excursion :— 


May the 1gth, at half past 4 o'clock, 
P. M. information having been brought to 
the party that atyger had killed a cow; the 
party immediately ordered their elephants and 
proceeded to the sport. In beating down a 
small ravine, they discovered the carcase of a 
caw, which, to all appearance, had just been 
kijled, and nearly half devoured. Proceeding 
afew yards farther, the tyger broke cover 
and wentacross a plain; the party followed 
and wounded him severely ; upon whieh he 
returned to deep cover, but finding himself 
so very closely pursued, he charged one of 
the gentlemen's elephants, in high style, and 
succeeded in fastening one of his fore-paws 
in the trunk of the animal, a few inches 
below the eyes, and the other on the top of 
the head, which severely wounded her. The 
tyger was however instantly dislodged from 
his position, by the exertions of the animal, 
with her ‘oes and two shots from the 
rider, besides a severe blow on the head from 
the Guz-box of the Mohaut; when he left 
his present object, and made another despe- 
rate charge at a second elepliant; and suc- 
ceeded in pulling him down, and carrying 
away the upper part of his ear. The poor 
Mohaut had a miraculous escape,—he was 
‘precipitated into the juagle, off the 
elephant, but fortunately. sustained no injury. 


** After beating once more down the ra- 
vine, the party again came upon the tyger, 
and succeeded in wounding him so severely, 
that he dropped; but one of the elephants 
coming too near him at the same instant, 
and being unawares, owing to the great hea- 
viness and depth of the cover, the tyger con- 
trived to seize his trank with his teeth, at 
the same time fixing his claws on each of the 
animal’s fore feet. In this state, the lyger 
was drawn a short distance by the elephant, 
but soon shook off by the weight of his fore- 
feet, with which he belaboured him whilst 
in that posture: at this time, he received two 
balls from the rider of the assailed elephant, 
which gave him the coup de grace. The 
Jatier elephant was so severely wounded, that 
he could scarcely walk for some days, and 
will be useless for at least a month to come. 
The trunk was also shockingly lacerated. 
This elephant evinced great courage through- 
out the whole of the rencontre, and after- 
wards came up to the dead tyger. 


«« By some experienced hunters, who were 
of the party, this tyger was considered to 
have affurded as pe sport and play as any 
hithesto seen or hunted in Bengal. He was 
full grown, and somewhat higher than usual, 
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although not particularly long. His dimene 
sions are as follow :— 
Seet. 


From the tail to the tip of the 

nose, or extreme length...... 9 
Round to the upper part of the 

arm, at the 6 
Between the ears, or from tip 

** Some davs after, the purty fell in with 
the tygress, which was also killed, without 
much opposition.” 


inch. 
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COL. DON LORENZO XEMENEZS ACCOUNT 
OF DON FRANCIS ESPOZ AND MINA, THE 
CELEBRATED SPANISH GUERILLA. 


The following article has appeared in the 
Gentleman's Magazine: it is a translation 
from the Spanish ; and it depicts, in lively 
colours, the portrait of a warrior, whom the 
French have honoured with the appellation 
of brigand; which is passport sufficient to 
distinction and glory. We have narrated the 
same exploit as restored Don Ximenes to 
liberty in our tenth Volume, p. 345, and 
this article may be considered as the comple- 
tion of that account. Unquestionably, there 
are many such Lrigands as Mina, in different 
parts of Spain. This account enables us to 
form some estimate on the damage they do 
to the French armies ; on the difficulties the 
French have in prospect, before they can 
subdue them; and on the length of time, 
their unhappy country which thus struggles 
for its Jiberty, is likely to endure the evils of 
intestine war, before it can hope for tolerable 
tranquillity. What has not the Corsican’s 
ambition to answer for, to France, to Spain, 
to humanity, and to God? 

After a circuitous march, and all of us pris 
soners worn down with sorrow and fatigue, 
we approached the French frontier ; when it 
pleased Divine Providence that 21 officers, 
and 800 Spanish soldiers, prisoners of war, 
should owe their liberty to that illustrious 
partizan, Don Francisco Espoz and Mina, 
and his brave companions in arms. Alihough 


‘I owe to this great man the singular benefit 


of being saved by him from slavery, and 
perhaps death, and that I love him, and shall 
love him to the latest hour of my existence ; 
do not, for this reason, believe that the ac- 
count I am about to write is exaggerated. I 
am, on the contrary, afraid that want of 
talent will prevent my explaining myself with 
sufficient force and precision ; and that the 
military reputation of this celebrated Guerilla 
will suffer in this attempt of mine. 1 have 
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been an eye-witness of most of what I re- | these barrels with 3¢ balls, and he fires the 


late; and where I have not been such, [ | four off with one lock. 
one discharge, he knocked over four coaches 


have heard it from Mina himself, of whose 
veracity no one can ever doubt, particularly | 
when his countrymen, the people of Nu- 
varre, men of simple manners, but of un- | 
shaken patriotism, affirm the same. I have | 
given myself no trouble to arrange or dress 
out this account; being contented with re- 
lating simply, and with strict truth, what 
happened ; and with placing before the eyes 
of my cowpanions in arms the faithfal picture 
of a hero, who perhaps may be destined by | 
the Deity, some day or oiher, to liberate 
Spain from its ferocious enemy ; as a small | 
token of my gratitude to that valiant hero, | 
who broke my chains of slavery, as well as 
those of 800 Spaniards, seiting us at liberty 
to return and fight for our beloved country. | 
Having left Vitoria the 25th of May, 1811, | 
the convoy that went with us consisted of | 
1600 intantry and 200 cavalry (French). We 
had hardly marched two leagues, when be- 
tween Mondragon and Vitoria, we saw two 
woods on the right and left of the road ; im- 
mediately on approaching them, we heard a 
shot; instantly a most destructive fire assailed 
us on each Hank, jo front and in rear ; which 
was 30 unexpected, that, with the confusion 
of killed and wounded, sneh was the pani¢ 
that seized the /nvincilles (the French), that 
they were unable to form, or to make the 
least resistance ; nor could hey even see their 
enemy, the Guerillas not only being conceal- 
ed in the bushes, but having also climbed up 
the trees. In the midstof all this horror and 
confusion, of killed and wounded, and car- 
riages kuocked to pieces, ‘he Lnvine:bles were 
obliged to beg of us prisoners to assist them. 
The intrepid Mina, in front of 150 cavalry, 
charged them at this moment in the rear, 
and, like a lion, cut to pieces and destroyed 
every thing he met with, spreading terror 
and dismay tn the road, putting to death men, 
women, or children. At this moment, we 
rau to our companions and defi nders, while 
the hottest of the fire was yuing on, and every 
one tried to save himself from instant death. 
As soon as this horrible massacre was over, 
I had the pleasure of seeing and conversing 
with Mina, who ordered us to be marched 
in security 10 Zalduerdo, six leagues distant 
from the point of atiack. The whole of ihe 
convoy fell into his possession (the value of 
which was not less thana million of dollars) , 
and between 7 and 800 Invincibles were killed, 
150 prisoners, with a Colonel (Lafitte), were 
taken, and eight other officers » 1 must no: 
oe over in silence the circumstance of \linas 
aving in his division a countryman who 


\ 


fires four blunderbuss barre!s in ove stock ; 
they are'so made as to rest upon a swivel, 
which, when he intends making use of it, 
he chains to the ground ; he loads each of 


| 


On this attack, at 


that were iu theconvoy, killing all the women 
and officers that were in them. 

With respect to the spy, who brought him 
the intelligence that the convoy was going to 
proceed on its jonrney to France; of the day 
it was to start rey “ety of the number 
of prisoners that were with it; and of the: 
French troops who composed the escort with 
many other particulars ; he ordered him to 
be lashed to a part of the rock, piscing a 

uard over him, with strict orders to kill him 
if he offered to try io getaway. The instant 
the attack was over, which lasted five hours 
without intermission, he sent for bim, and 
said—-** You are a good fellow—you have 
not deceived me—go—here is a thousaud 
pounds for you.” 

In a smail village that we passed through, 
about a league and a half from Vitoria, we 
found all the doors of the houses shut, and 
there was not a living soul to be seen. The 
reason of this, I found, was, that Mina, as 
soon as he determined to place himself in 
ambush, in the evening of the preceding 
night went into the village, and carried away 
every creature out of it; men, women, and 
children, old and young, he collected ia the 
market-place, tied them two and two sure 
rounded them with his division, and marche 
ed them up into the mountains: he there 
placed a strong guard over them, and told 
them, if they offered to speak, or make the 
least noise, that they should be instantly past 
to de:th; promising them, if they made no 
resistance, to set them at liberty in eight 
hours. By this means, the French were un- 
able to get the least intelligence of the am- 
buscade. 

Mina is a well-made man, of a florid come 
plexion, robust, and about five feet eight ine 
ches high, a man of few words, frank in his 
manner, detesting loose women, for he will not 
allow one to follow an officer or soldier of 
his party, nor, indeed, will be keep an officer 
or a soldier with bim who is attached to 
them; he is between 20 and 30 years old ; 
eats but seldom; and never sleeps more thaa 
two hours in the night, aud then always 
with his loaded pistols in his girdle, and his 
room locked, on the few nights he ever passes 
in a village. He is very thoughtful; never 
communicative ; his offices never, by any 
accident, know where he jatends to march. 
The instant the drum beats, whether itis for 
roll-call or not, he insists upon their all ap. 
pearing, and the officers mounted (‘hat is, 
the captains, for none others are allowed 
horses), and their mules, with bagguge, load- 
ed When least expecied, he places bins 
self atthe head of bis wen, saying, Follow 
me!" ind often he thei this 
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way thirty miles; and, even on the day of 
his attacking the convoy, he marched them 
40 miles, without the horses or men eating 
the whole day. He happened, at this time, 
t») have litte or.no forage, either for his men 
of horses ; but, when he has plenty, he is 
very liberal in giving it away, never allowing 
any one to receive pay for it; and, indeed, 
the patriotism of the people, and their ado- 
ratiou of Mina, is such, that they give every 
thing cheerfully. Whenever a volunteer uf 
infautry joins Mina, he is not allowed to 
bring any thing but a pair of sandals, half- 
siockings, breeches, and jacket. Whenever 
his shirt is dirty, he goes to the first house 
vear him, enters, and says, ** the shirt I 
have on is dirty—give mea clean one.” The 
countryman changes with him; and, if he 
has time, washes 1, and gets his own back ; 
if not, he keeps Mina’s and Mina the coun- 
tryman’s. His arms are all rusty ou the out- 
side, but he is particularly careful to have 
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them well cleaned within, and good locks aud | 


flinis: his bayonets are encrusted with the 
blood of Frenchmen. The captain who com- 
mands the advanced guard is called the Dos 
Pelos, (why, I know not;) bat in this last 
business he ordered all his men to put three 
musket-balis in each of their pieces; and 
said, ** | know they did as I ordered them, 
for in the first discharge they killed and 
wounded 60 people. His cavalry, at this 
time, consisted of 150 intrepid and valiant 
men, dressed like Hussars, with jacket and 
blue pantaloons ; caps like the rest of the 
army, with this ditlerence, that they have 
about a yard of red cloth hanging down their 
backs, in a point from the cap, and a gold 
tassel atthe end. All of them wear sandals 
and spurs; and Mina himself never wears 
boots, or half-boots, but sandals, in order 
the more easily to escape, by climbing up the 
side of mountains, if he gets knocked off his 
horse. He has several times saved himself 
miraculously in this way. 

Whenever a youth wishes to enlist in the 
cavalry, after being examined by Mina, and 
questioned, he calls for the commanding offi- 
cer of the infantry, and says, ‘* This boy 
wishes to serve in the cavalry : take him first 
with you, and let me know how he behaves.” 
The first action they are engaged in, this cap- 
tain, who commands the infantry, and is on 
horseback, keeps the boy close to him during 
the whole of the action, ‘aml watches nar- 
rowly how he behaves ; and after having 
been four times in action, if he distin- 
guishes himself, the captain brings him to 
Mina, and says, ‘* This lad will do; he is 
worthy to die for his country.” Mina then 
furnishes him with arms, and a horse, close- 
Jy watching him himself, to see how he be- 
haves. By these means, his corps is com- 
posed of the most des peraie and intrepid Spa- 
niards that live. 
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Mina has one boy of 14 years old in his 
troop. He is mounted on a poney, with 
arms in proportion to his youth, a double~ 
barrelled carbine, with pistols and sword. He 
is always in the advanced guard, and, of 
course, goes into action the first. This lad, 
by himself, got between five French cavalry 
soldiers, and called ta them to surrender. The 
French, observing that a strong party of Mi- 
na’s cavalry were headed by the boy, turned 
about, and were in the act ot galloping off, 
when the boy charged one of them, and 
knocked him off his horse; and kept hold of 
the bridle of a second, untl some of his 
companions came up, who put them both to 
the sword. Mina himself says, that he is 
one of the bravest lads that he bas in his dis 
vision ; and, if Mina says so, you may be 
assured that the boy is something remarks 
able. 

The French call Mina the King of Na- 
varre. In whatever town he enters, he is 
sure to find every thing that he wants; the 
whole province think it an honour to have 
him as a guest. No officer in Navarre pays 
for his mea's ; every thing is brought out to 
them gratis. This extraordinary man has 
found ineans ‘o get rid of all French spies 
cleverly enough, and without putting them 
to death. Whenever any of his partizans 
have brought him spies, he strips them stark 
naked to see it they have papers, plans, or 
drawings ; and, if he finds any thing of the 
sort, he calls insiantly for one of the soldiers 
of his guard, vod says to him, ‘* Take this 
fellow—he is spy—cut off his right ear.” 
The soldier (w .o has had pretty good practice 
at this work) draws his sword, and performs 
the operation as clever!v as a regular surgeon. 
This operation heing finished, he heets an 
iron mark red-hot, and stamps upon his 
forehead—Viva Mina! Wath this mark the 
man remains during the rest of his life; and 
I have been assured that, so ashamed are 
those who have suffered this operation, of 
shewing themselves, that they have been 
found singly in the mountains, actually starved 
to death. Mina hasan hospital for his sick 
and wounded near a beautiful litle village 
called Estella, close upon the brow of a 
mountain, ‘Six women attend upon the sick, 
with two excellent surgeoris. They are well 
supplied with every thing gradis. ‘Ihe French 
know the spot where he has established this 
hospital, and have made several attempts to 
surprise it, but never with success. Mina is 
sure to get information when they are 
coming ; and the inhabitants of the little 
village all turn out, and carry the sick and 
wounded on biers, on theirshoulders, up six 
leagues ‘into thé mountains, where they re- 
main in perfect security, until the French 
retire. In this same mountain, he hasa cave, 
where he fabricates his own gunpowder ; and 
with this he is pretty well supplied. Mina 
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encourages the people of Navarre to trade 
with the French : he gives them passports to 
do so; by which means he secures many ar- 
ticles for the comfort and advantage of his 
men, that be could. not obtain otherwise. 
Aod, for allowing this trade, he gets what 
he wants gratis. If those who wish to trade 
are rich, he exacts money from them, which 
goes towards the pay of his soldiers, but more 
particularly to pay bis spies, to obtain infor- 
mation of, the movements of the Frencli. 
To these men he is unbounded in his libe- 
rality, and he is supplied with the most cor- 
rect Information of the motions of the enemy ; 
not a man can stir, that Mina is not inform- 
ed of it. If the alcaldes (or justices of the 
peace) of a village are ordered by the French 
to make any requisition, and if they do not 
instantly inform Mina of it, he goes himself 
to their houses, in the night, and shoots 
them : he has done this to no less than nine 
of those fellows. If they inform him, Mina 
then takes steps accordingly, either to inter- 
cept their communications, or cut off their 
soldiers, or molest them in one way or other, 
Every volunteer has plenty of wine, meat, 
and bread. Every thing he takes in an ac- 
tion is his own ; however, it must be after 
the battle is over—he shoots every man that 
plunders while he ought to be fighting. His 
taclick is reduced simply to forming line of 
battle, column, charging, and great care 
never to fire without being sure of hitting the 
object. He never allows gaming, nor a pack 
of cards, either among the officers or soldiers. 
Planderers at all times he shoots. Officers and 
soldiers are all punished alike, when they 
forget their duty. He never takes either a 
regular soldier, or a regular-bred officer, into 
his corps. He says, ‘* they pretend to have 
too much theory—and he sees they fail in ail 
their attempts.” His second in command is 
Guruchaga, about his own age, taller and 
thinner, of a most violent and hasty temper, 
moderate talents, brave to a degree that is in- 
credible, impetuous in action, and a power- 
ful arm with the sword, Mina is very fond 
of him, and he is the only man in whom he 
places implicit confidence, and sometimes 
consults. This man is severe with the troops, 
and makes himself feared and sespected. He 
is, in general, the observer of the conduct of 
the army in battle ; and, according to his re- 
port of their individua] valour, they are pro- 
moted. Mina has a perfect knowledge, as 
as well as all his officers and soldiers, of the 
whole country, and all the passes in the 
mountains ; and, whenever it is necessary, 
he disperses his people, appointing a par- 
ticular spot, some distance off, to meet at ; 
where they never fail to arrive, although the 
country is surrounded by the French. Qn a 
recent occasion, he practised this with great 
success ; he was surrounded by 20,000 French, 


who had received orders to destroy him and 
his corps at all hazards. Mina knew the 
peril of his situation; but, with his 3000 
men, he remained in the mountains 15 days, 
treating the French with the utmost con- 
tempt. At length, about dusk in the cvening, 
he saw himself surrounded by four columns 
of the enemy, who were pressing down upon 
him. With the greatest coolness, he called 
all bis men around him, and said, ‘* Gentle« 
men, we are in an unpleasant situation here. 
Let every captain take care of his company. 
Let the rendezvous be at such a place (naming 
one)—AMina the rallying-word. And now 
let every man disperse, and make the best of 
his way.” They immediately dispersed. ‘The 
French deployed their coluans at day-light, 
in’ the morning; and, when thev thought 
that they had these people in their power, 
they found the whole of them had escaped. 
In five days afterwards, Mina was at the 
head of his men, committing depredations 
an the French, ten leagues from that spot 
and without having Jost a single individual, 
This is Mina’s own account of the circum- 
Stance, 

Alter we came into the power of Mina, by 
the capiure of the French convoy who were 
escorting us, Mina’s whole care was to pro- 
vide for our security. He marched us through 
different villages, and across mountains, 
sometimes close to the French lines. He en- 
deavoured, if possible, to get us to Valencia, 
for which purpose he sent to Duran and Em 
pecinado, to desire them to co-operate with 
him, and to pass along the banks of the 
Ebro, in order that they might protect our 
passage across. He waited with ‘anxiety 12 
days for an answer from Eimpecinado, but 
gotnone. (Unfortunately, Empeciuado had 
been attacked by the French at this time, and 
lost his artillery.) At length, he determined 
to execute this project by himself. He or- 
dered some boards to be placed on cars, with 
preparations to make a bridge; and spread a 
report that he intended to cross the Ebro at 
a certain point. The carts and waggons, 
that he loaded with these materials, .he 
moved down in the day-time towards the 
stream. The French hearing this, waited 
anxiously expecting Mina and his troops. In 
the mean time, Mina started in the middle 
of the night, marched twelve miles fram the 
spot where he reported building his bridge ; 
and, coming to the banks of the river, he 
jumped off his horse, and said, ** Here is the 
spot where I will take you across.” With- 
out the least noise or confusion, Mina, halt 
ed all his men, forced his own horse into the 
river, to try the depth; and, finding it prac- 
ticable, he ordered a hundred men to get up 
behind a hundred of the cavalry, and plunge 
into the river. In this manner, he contrived 
to pass over 800 Spanish prisoners, and land 
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them in perfeet safety, before the French 
were aware that he was not coming down to 
the bridge. The moment he had placed us 
iu safety on the other side of the river, he 
said, ** Now, Spaniards! you are safe” He 
duiled two bandkerehiefs full of dollars 
amongst us, saying that we had as good right 
to share in the plunder of the Freach as-they | 
had ; and wishing us farewell, galloped into 
the river with his cavalry, and disappeared, 
heaving 20 diag ons and an officer to escort us. 
This extraordinary man might, Wf he chose 
it, increase the nomber of his army to ten or 
twelve thousand men ; but he has no vanity ; 
and says fairly, that he thinks he can ma- 
nage four or five thousand men betier than a 


larger number. 


ESTIMATE OF THE POPULATION OF SHEF- | 
FIELD, IN 1615. 


We have often wished for reports of for- | 


Mer times, not seldom described among us | 
as ** good old days,” as ** the go/den days” 
of this kingdom, from which to justify an 
opinion by comparison with the present time. 
In the absence of general documents we must 
content ourselves with the information de- 
tivable from Jocal and particular accounts. 


our readers. The original is in possession of | 
the right hon. Sir Joseph Banks ; and neither 
its authenticity nor its correctness can be 
doubted. 

The first remark it affords is, that however 
in the present day we may lament the propor- 
tion of about one in twelve throughout the 
nation receiving charitable support from their 
— yet that it was uch worse in Shef- 

eld formerly,—inasmuch as the propor- 
tion of poor appears to have been one in 
three. 

Secondly, that of the remainder about one 
in fen wee so nearly poor, that ihey were 
unable to pay towards the relief of ochers, or 
to provide against the incidental distresses of 
human life. : 

Thirdly, that if we deduct children and 
servants the proportion of these sufferers will 
— to be much greater than already stated : 
and, 

Fourthly, that it is scarcely possible, under 
any decline of the manufactures of Sheffield, 
that the proportion of the poor, the unable, 
and the laborious, should be greater, bv force 
of indigence, than it was in the year 1615. 

Can manufactures then be justly said to 
have impoverished Sheffield? Are there vot 
many towns which, would they look back 
to theirorigin, would find reason to conclude 
that they were formerly poorer than they are 
now, notwithstanding bad times? Ought 
we not to consider the whole of a district ra 
ther than a town, a closely inhabited space ? 


—and to advert to towns which by being for. 
saken of weir manufactaring families, are 
now reduced to their original insignificance ? 
In fact, industry is the natural parent of 
wealth, notwithstanding the suspensions it 
occasionally experiences : is it not so in our 
day, no less than formerly, upon the whole ? 


** By a survey of the towne of Sheffield, 
take the second daie of January, 1615, by 
14 of the most sufficient inhabitants there, 
it appeared, that there are, in the towne of 
Shellield, 2,207 people; of which there are, 

725, which are notable to live without the 
charity of their neighbor.—These are all beg- 
ging poore. 

100 householders, which relieve others. — 
These, though the best sort, are but poor 


' artificers, and amongst them is not one that 


can keepe a teame on his own lands, aud 
not above......which have lands of their owa 
to keep a cowe. 

160 householders, not abie to relieve others. 
—These are such as, though they beg not, 
are not able to abyde the storme of ove forte 
night's sickness, but would thereby be driven 
to beggary. 

1,222 children and servants of the said 
bouseholders.—The greater part of these are 


, , | such as live of small wages, and are con- 
‘One of these the preseat article submits. to | 


strained to worke sore to provide them neces- 
saries.” 


— 


FURTHER ANECDOTES OF TALAMASH, THE 
FRENCH DERVEISH. 


{Compare Panorama, Vol. XI. pp. 337, 455.) 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,— Talamas, the Derveish, whom 
you mention in your Panorama for February, 
wus taken by the Leopard in the Madagas- 
car passage, on board a privateer called ( A- 
pollon, Captain Vaillante. He acted as in- 
terpreter on board her, and afterwards in 
the same capacity with Admiral Blankett. 
He was supposed to be a Jesuit missionary, 
but denied it. iis account of 
that he was born in Constantinople ;—his 
father was a Frenchman, attached to the 
suite of the ambassador of that nation ;—his 
mother was a Greek woman ;—ihat, speak- 
ing Turkish, he travetled to the East, and 
had been over the whole of India. In the 
American war, he was employed by Mr. 
Hastings to carry a dispatch from Bengal 
over land to Aleppo; and latterly having a 
wish to mix again in European society, he 
had gone to the Isle of France ;—where the 
troubles of the times obliged him to make a 
cruize, to prevent being suspected av a spy, 
aud being sent to prison. I knew him per- 
sonally. His dress and manner of living 
were extremely simple ; the first was a blue 
shirt and long drawers, with a red sash round 
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the waist, hat, and shoes: the Jatter—s little 


rice and curry, with water to drink. His in- 
tention was to reside in some part of Ludia, 
where he was littlé known. 

There was another Derveish by Ta/amas’s 
acconnt, a true Frenchenan, but calling him- 
self a Turk ; who lived at Surat, at the time 
Talamas was brought to Bombay by the 
Leopard. He called himself Omroox ; and | 
was. employed in the Indian army that went | 
to the Red Sea, under Colonel Murray, the | 
yresent-quarter-master general in Portugal, as | 
interpreter. What thanks, Mr. Panorama, 
are due to Lord Wellesley for establishing the 
college at Bengal, from whence may be ob- 
tained interpreters in all the languages of che 
East, without lying at the mercy of a con- 
cealed enemy, who might cause tore mis- 
chief to his employers than a lost baitle !— 
Lam, Sir, yours, &e. 

3d March, 1812. 


VERITAS. 


ASSISTANCE IN DISTRESS: FIDELITY AND 
INGENUITY OF A DOG. 

To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir, —Observing in your last number, page 
537, an article iayporting the attention di- 
rected to be paid to travellers on the moun- 
tains which separate Switzerland from Italy, 
[take the liberty of desiring your insertion 
of the method formerly taken to convey as- 
sistance to cases of distress in those elevated 
regions. I flatter myself your sense of jus- 
tice io the mertis of the canine species, were 
there no other reason, would insure ita favour- 
able reception. Iam, yours, &c. 

A ‘TRAVELLER. 

The mountains of Switzerland are in many 
places covered with enormous accumulations 
of snow, and this snow hangs over unfathom- 
able abysses, which often prove the grave of 
incautious travellers. Sometimes these stu- 
pendous masses elevate themselves to the clouds 
and as they have no other basis to support 
them than a shelving ridge of rock, that runs 
on toa point, the slightest impulse se:s them 
in motion, suddenly they move forward, pre- 
cipitate themselves with the noise of thunder, 
aml overwhelm men and cattle beyond ail 
possibiiity of escape. 

{n order to afford some security against the 
dangers to which travellers are exposed in 
these wild and trackless regions, inns have 
been erected, where the bewildered wanderer 
may find so ne refresament, and a temporary 
place of refuge. 

In these ions, it is usual to train up large 
dogs to traverse the steep a .d rugged foot-pathe. 
These dogs commonly carry, fastened to their 
necks by an iron chain, small bottles, filled 
with spirits, which they reach to the travel- 
Jer, Wuom they find lying, exhausted with 
fatigue, in the snow, after which they con- 
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duet him to the inn destined for his reception. 

As one of these dogs was taking his usnal 
rounds, he found a boy, about six years old, 
whose mother had fallen into the snowy 
abyss, and was lost to him for ever. Be- 
numbed with cold, and faint with hunger, 
the helpless innocent lay crying on the side of 
the path. The dog ran to him, and raising 
his head, shewed him the invigorating core 
dial which he carried for the relief of exhauste 
ed travellers, ‘The child, not understanding 
the nature of his offer, started with affright, 
and made a motion to escape. The dog, im 
order to inspire hun with confidence, gently 
lifted up his paw, laid it still more gently 
upon his legs, and licked his hands which 
were quite contracted with the severity of the 
cold. 

The child not comprehending the meaning 
of these silent tokens of friendship and sym- 
pathy, made an attempt to rise up, but his 
whole body was so suff with the cold, that 
he immediately fell again to the ground. 
Compassion for the helpless situation of the 
child, rendered the generous animal inven 
tive: either with a view to warm him, or in 
order to dispel bis apprehensions, he laid 
himself upon the body of the boy, and 
pressed himself close to it. The child, finde 
ing the benefit of the warmth thus commue 
nicated to him by the dog, gradually gained 
confidence oan him, and at length clasped 
his arms round him. The benevolent ani- 
mal drew him along in this position with the 
uimast eare to the inn, where every thing 
was done that was necessary to recover him. 

‘This trait of benevolence in the dog excited 
the admiration of every neighbouring cane 
ton. A wealthy gentleman took the litle 
orphan under his protection, and had a patnte 
ing made of the affecting scene by an eminent 
artist at Bern, which he directed to be hung 
up in the inn to which the generous preservet 
of the child belonged. 

For additional hints on this subject, and 
the hazards ron by travellers in these moun- 
tains. Compare Panorama, Vol. I. p. 733. 

CORRECTIONS IN BOTANICAL 
MODES OF SALUTATION. 
To the Editor of the Literary Ponorama, 
| Sir, Your correspondent Botanicus (p, 318.9 
| seems not clearly to distinguish the currant 
of Zante, from our common currant. The 
' former is a species of vine, or rathera variety 
| of the common vine, known here chiefly in 


the grocer’s shops ; not being worth cultivas 
ling in England, though the ripe fruit is exe 
quisite in Zante. Haklayt, in his Remewe 
brances (Anno 1582.) informs us, that **it is 
said, since we traded to Zan’e, that the plant 
which beareth the coren is brought into this 
| realme from thence.” — Parkinson (Parad. 
‘ Anno 1629.) gives ** the currant grape or the 
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grape of Corinth” in his list of grapes , and 
says it is * the least of all, bearing both few 
and very seldom with us.” The latter, our 
common currant, ts a native of our northern 
countries, and ts so litle known in the south 
of Europe as scarcely to bave a name. 

Your correspondent mistuken in saying 
that ‘* Potatoes were first impored into Eu- 
rope, in the year 1565, by Hawkius.” hese 
were sweet potatoes. The pot to: now so 
widely cultivated was probably 1n.roduved in 
1586 Sir Joseph Banks has given an account 
of a'l we know upon the subjeet, in the first 
volume of the Transactions of the Horticul 
tural Society. Tbe introduction of foreign 
plants into this country, as far as it could be 
aseertained, is noted briefly in Aiton's Ho - 
tus Kewe) sis; and the subject is copiously 
treated, rela:ive to the more Important species, 
in Martyn’s late edison of Miller's Dic- 
‘onary, 


On the subject of different modes of salu- 


tation (p 330) give me leave to add, that | 


when 1 was at Geneva, on meeting an inte 
mate friend, we shook hands most heartily 
after the English manner. [| fouad tha the 
natives were much surprised at our mutual 
coldness, and expected tat we should ave 
embraced and kissed eac) other. | was as 
much surprised ata salutation which I wir- 
nessed at Paris Iu passing ‘he Pont Neuf, 
a single gentleman met a lady aud geaileman 
arm in arm = ‘The former stopped at some 
little distance, and first making a profound 
Feverential bow to the lady, then ran up to 
the gentleman, and hugged and kissed him 
on both cheeks. This being u single fact, | 
do not conclude that it is a general custom at 
Waris; or rather that it was, for I observed 
this occurrence many years since, under the 
old regime. Certainly the custom of one 
man bugging and kissing another, which 
prevails at least in France and lialy, is very 
Mauscous tw a true Briton. 
Iam, Sir, yours, 


*<* Whoever has resided long enough at 
Paris to become familiar with the manuers of 
the people, has witnessed the circumstance 
noticed by our correspondent a hundred tines 
ever; and, in ali the relations of life, and of 
friendship. There are however rules on this 
subject : an elder person, for instance, expects 
to reccive no! to give the embrace ; a person 
departing, usnally leaves this token with his 
friend who remains at home ; those who have 
conferred favours receive it from those who 
have obtained them, &c. Will our readers 
place themselves for a moment in the eabsr- 
rassing situation of a youthful Englishman, 
expecied to know enough of the world to 
comply with its customs, and finding it im- 


possible to decline the offered cheek—on the 


right s demon tne left side—O tl e awkward- 
ness :—. © ma/-ad-esse—the mauvaise honte 
—the not-knowing what-tu-do with himself 
—which we have witnessed, and which has 
exeited our deepest sy 1 pathy — & la mode de 
John Ball, such occasions !—especinily 
when ladies, youus, handsome, aad sprigndy 
have been in compa ny. 
= 
PRACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS ON THE ADs 
VANTAGES ATTENDING CANAL-CARRIAGE, 


The following considerations thoug) sug- 
gested on occasion of the intended Canil to 
Cambridge from Stortford, &c., possess so 
much good sense, are so applicable to the gee 
veral question of Canils, and are so proper 
to be recorded by means superior to the pas 
pers of the day, that we willingly give 
them a plice in our pages.—The public 
is indebted for them to the Rev Lewor- 
thy of Harston, We have omitted a few lines 
which were applicable only to local interests, 

Mr. Editor.—Men in their preseni state 
| must necessarily have fecourse to divers ine 
vevtions to meet the exigencies of the times ; 
—neither the same methods of carriage, nor 
| the some kind of ag iculiural instruments, 
as were used in former times, can produce 
effects sufficiently expeditiogs aud pawerful to 
supply the wants of a very tugreasing popu 
| lation Who can read the Report printed by 
| order of the House of Commons, which 
states, ** that importation of corn has con- 
tinued to increase for $5 vears, and in 1810 
to the enormous amount of two millions two 
huodred twenty-one thousand nine hundred 
and fifty-one quarters,” which did not cost 
less than seven millions of guineas, and not 
feel anxious to avert the great disiress, which 
(in the state of surrounding nations) one 
year of extraordinary scarcity may bring up- 
on us. And who can bear to see the produce 
of our soil wasted in feeding horses for useless 
carriage, when our laborious poor are suffers 
ing for want of bread, or the coin of this 
kingcow is sent out of it to encourage foreign 
agriculture, to the neglect of our own, with- 
out feeling himself co..pelled to promote 
every measure that has a tendency to diminish 
the waste, or to increase the quantity of our 
resources? —We are told by the same autho- 
rity, that the population of Great Britain has 
increased nearly one-sixth during the last ten 
vears, and consequently the demand for food 
for men has increased in the same proportion, 
which added to the amount of importation 
of corn, is an unanswerable reason for the 
disuse of animal labour in all possible cases. 

1 have been assured by well-informed per- 
sons, that waggon horses, in constant em- 
ploy, cost the proprietors £50 each, and con- 
sume the produce of eight acres of land, an- 


nually, If the Canal should be the means 
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of releasing 1000 horses from such laborious 
and destructive emp'oyment. £50,000, and 
8000 acres of land, and th ir labour might 
be applied to more useful purposes. 

A report is industrivus!, cireaiated among 
farmers, and pretty g‘nevally believed, that 
the Canal will bring 50 much corn into the 
country as to overstock the market.” No- 
thing can exceed the folly of such an asser- 
tion, except the folly of those who believe it. 
On the contrary, the Canal will facilitate the 
circulation of corn brought to it, and is no- 
thing more than a cheap substitution for wag- 
gons, carts, and turopike-roads, which are an 
improvement 0a bye lanes and pack-horses, 
the original mode of conveyance in this coun- 
try. 1 appeal to the common sense of those, 
at least who have any, to say what would be 
the value of the produce of this country, 
without the accommodation of gool roads to 
London ?=If the same force were required 
to draw ten quarters of corn, which can now 
draw twenty, it is clear that the price of car- 
riage would be double, or 12s. instead of 6s. 
per quarter; and consequently the value of 
the produce would be diminished 6s. per 
quarter; and when the projected Canal, and 
barges shall become substitutes for roads, 
waggons and horses, and the price of con- 
veyance be 2s. per quarter instead of 6s., the 
value of the produce will be increased 4s. per 
quarter. 

I have constantly (as a Magistrate) attended 
to the complaints of the poor, and have al- 
ways found that one of their hardships, and 
which they urge very forcibly, is the dear- 
ness of coals, which are generally sold to 
them by retail shopkeepers at 2s. per bushel, 
in situations where they will be had by the 
Canal for 1s. 3d. A very good reason for ia- 
ternal navigation. 

I do assert, without fear of contradiction 
by any person who will subscribe his name, 
that the capability of a country to produce, 
and not its present productions, affords the 
best means of ascertaining the probable quan- 
tity of tonnage which is likely to be trans- 
ported upon a navigation connecting with, or 
passing through that country , for it is well 

nown that no inconsiderable portion of ton- 
nage upon Canals, arises from articles upon 
which the undertakers of them never caleu- 
lated ; and this is applicable to the intended 
Junction Canal, for the country on the sides 
of the Cam is favourable to the cultivation 
of various objects of general use,—as potatoes, 
turnips, carrots, Xc. &c., which cannot now 
be cultivated as profitable crops on account of 
the distance and expence of land carriage to 
London, the principal place of consumption. 
Reed, turf, sedge, oziers, brick, lime, stone, 
slate, timber, will have a more general circu- 
lation when the price of conveyance is one 
pound instead of three pounds per ton. 


OPINIONS OF THE TRADING TOWNS ON THB 
SUBJECT OF THE RESTRICTED TRADE SEe 
CURED BY CHARTER TO THE EAST INDIA 
COMPANY. 


The reasons on which the proceedings of 
these towns are founded, are so cleafly stated 
in the articles themselves, that they need no 
introduction from us. 

Guildhall, Bristol, Feb. 19, 1812. 

The. Right Worshipful the Mayor, in the 
Chair. — Tne following Resolutions were 
unanimously agreed to :— 

That it is the opinion of this meeting, that 
it would greatly contribuie to the prosperity 
of the trade and commerce of this city, pro- 
vided it con!d be admitted to a participation 
in the trade to the eastward of the Cape of 
Good Hope, and the westward of Cape Horn, 
from which the Act 33d of the King, chap. 
52d, now excludes the Out Ports in favour of 


the port of London. 


That a committee of gentlemen be appointe 
ed by this meeting, for the purpose of collect- 
ing information, inspecting ducuments, &c. 
relative to the said trade; and to report to a 
future meeting such measures, as, in their 
opinion, it may be necessary for the inhabi- 
tants of this city to adopt, on the approaching 
expiration of the East India Company's char- 
ter, to open that trade to the country at large, 
in such a manner as may be consistent with 
justice, the public good, and the peace and 
safety of our East India settlements. 

That it be an instruction to the said commit 
tee to correspond with all the other out ports 
of the United Kingdom—and, as far as pos- 
sible, to cooperate with them in all the mea- 
sures necessary to procure the great object in 
view. 

That a fund for defraying the expences of 
such measures, be raised by subscription. 


At a Meeting of the Directors of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Manufacturers of 
Glasgow, held on the 14th of Feb. 1812, 


Kirkman Finlay, Esq. in the Chair. 

The committee appointed at a former meet- 
ing, presentd their report on the subject of 
the East India Company's charter; which, 
having been read and approved of, 

It was unanimously resolved, 1. That, by 
the act 33d of his present Majesty, c. 52, the 
entire right of commerce and navigation, in 
the seas, and to the territories between the 
Cape of Good Hope and the Straits of Magel- 
lan, is vested in the Company; but if not 
renewed, this exclusive right will terminate 
on the Ist of March, 1814, ‘* after which 
they will remain a corporation, and may con- 
tinue the trade on the same footing a3 other 
British subjects.” 
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2. That, by the act 37th of the same reign, 
c. 57, the privilege of trading to those coun- 
tries, although denied to Britis subjects, is 
Caren to foreign nations in amity with 

is Majesty. 

3 That the private trade which British 
merchants were allowed to prosecute by the 
regulation of 1793, as an experiment of iks 
fumre policy, is confined to the actual pos- 
sessions of the Company ; limited to their 
own ships, under all the disadvantages of un- 
certainty, expence, and delay ; restricted both 
in the kinds and quantities of the outward 
aud homeward beund cargoes § removed from 
the contronl of the proprietors, and conducted 
im a manner which seems to have been in- 
tended to insure failure of success ; but that 
the increase of this trade, under the pressure 
of all these restraints, proves, beyond a doubr, 
the extent which it would have attained, bad 
it been left to its free and natural operation. 

4. That the merchants of the United States 
of America, availing themselves of the liberty 
which they have beeu allowed to enjoy at the 
expenee of our own people, have prosecuted 
the East Iadian trade in a manner, and to a 
Segree, which has enriched the individuals, 
increased the national wealth, and supplied, 
as far as avas possible, not only the Continent 
of Europe, Ct South America, the West 
Judies, ‘Turkey, the foreign poris of the 
Mediterranean, and even Malta, with East 
Indian commodities ; thus, by their industry, 
economy and dispatch, coarpelling the Com- 
pauy to shrink from the competition, em- 
ploying British capital in a trade whieh the 

aws of this country prevent its own subjects 
from using directly themselves ; and possessing 
the incalculable advantage of contesting, not 
with the skill and resources of British mer- 
chants, but with the prodigality and negli- 
gence of a Joint Stock Company. 

%. That the aetual operation of the mono- 
poly, thus appears to be directed not merely 
against British subjects, but in favour of fo- 
geign nations. 

6. That no satisfactory reason can be as- 
signed against epening the trade to China, 
because the supposed delicacy of allowing a 
general interference with that people, is com- 
pletely removed by the success which has 
attended the American traffic ; and the same 
mieans which have enabled the Company to 
manage their affairs in China, may be esta- 
blished under the authority of government ; 
Because the ideal difficulty of the collection of 
taxes, in the event of the trade being divided, 
is fully obviated by the known safety by which 
the daties are fevied on articles of West Indian 
aod Americas produce ; and because the ima- 
ginéd hardship of depriving the Company of 
the ouly lacrative branch of their monopoly, 
will be alleviated by the wealth, influence, 
kuswledge, and expetienee, which, in their 


| proper 
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rented capacity, they will still be enabled to 
oppose to the unassisted efforts of private mers 
chants. 

7 That the natural effect of throwing open 
the charter will be to excite a fair emulation ; 
to ng - all the produce of the East to its 

evel in this country; to enable our 
manufacturers to exert their skill and industry 
with advantage, to produce new sources of 
trade ; and thus to give full employment to 
the operative classes of the community. 

8. Lhat the system of confining the East 
Indian trade to the port of London, is unnes 
cessary, unjust, and impolitic : unnecessary, 
because the duties may be collected, with 
equal ease, aud less loss by pilferage, in the 


out-ports ; unjust, because every mercantile. 


place in the United Kingdom is entitled to 
the same privileges ; and impolitic, because 
the superior economy and dispateh, which 
prevai! in the out-ports, are requisite to secure 
an equality in competition with foreign na- 
tions. 

Q- That the very existence of a beneficial 
prosecution of the Fast Indian trade by this 
country, seems now to depend on the restoras 
tion of its freedom, as it is proved by undeni- 
able documents, that if it be allowed to remain 
in its present limited form, it will languish, 
decay, and pass into the hands of other states, 

10. That the danger supposed to arise from 
excess of speculation, at the commencement 
of an open commerce with Jadia, is altogether 
imaginary, because the enterprize of individue 
als is uniformly circumscribed by their means 
and success ; because any evil of this nature 
is temporary, and checks itself ; and because 
the very worst that can occur, in the event of 
the abandonment of the trade by the public, 
would be, that matters again would return to 
their present state. 

11, That at a time when the anti-commer- 
cial system of France nas been successfully ex 
erted to exclude us from the continental mars 
kets ; when the prosecution of an expensive 
war, renders it necessary to adopt every means 
for augmenting the revenue, and when our 
existence, as a nation, depends in a great de- 
gree, on the maintenance of our naval supe- 
riority, it has become not only highly expes 
dient, but indispensibly requisite, to open 
every legitimate channel of trade, for the pre- 
servation of our commercial, maritime, and 
financial interests. 

12. That this Chamber fully satisfied that 
the injury, arising from every monopoly, must 
be proportionate to the extent of the tradé 
thus confined ; convinced of the importance, 
and even the necessity of a free intercourse 
with the rich, populous, and extensive coun- 
tries in the East, as well as those formerly 
acquired by the Company, as those lately 
subdued by his Majesty's arms; and dismiss- 
ing the idea of all interference with the terri¢ 
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torial rights and political privileges of the 
Company. 

Resolved, That petitions to both Houses 
of Parliament, founded on the basis of these 
Resolutions, be immediately prepared and pre- 
sented before the approaching discussion ; that 
the Report, accompanied by these Resolutions, 
be printed, communicated to members of both 


Houses, and transmitted to every commercial | 


and manufacturing town of importance in the 
United Kingdom, that the co-operation of the 
nation at large, be earnestly requesied. 

K. 


THE OTHER SIDE OF THE QUESTION, 


We are favoured from time to time, by our 


correspondents, with valuable coinmunica- | 


tions, of which we occasionally, avail our- 
selves, re-arranging, or supporting, their 
arguments, or supplying such additions as 
the subjects appear to require. Sometimes, 
too, we find it difficult to avoid differing— 
not so much from the sentiments of our 
friends as—from the inferences they draw. 
Ofien we admire their principles, but the 
consequences to which they direct them, 
seem to us to be too partially viewed, or in- 
adequately considered, or impracticable of at- 
tainment. We cannot in hoaour or con- 
science oppose their desires ; but before there 
is any chance, that those desires can be ful- 
filled, a thousand impediments, not discern- 


ed by the proposers, must be obviated : whieh | 


is not quite so hopeful an undertaking as 
they, and we, could heartily wish it were. 

Ia connection with an article in our last on 
the evil of public prostitution, we have re- 
ceived a paper from a truly benevolent friend, 
which he will excuse us if we consider as com- 
ing under the description alluded to ;—we 
therefore subjoin a few hints explanatory of 
ideas which his good intention had (apparent- 
ly) overlooked. 

No. I. 


Considerations on the distressed State of 
Industrious Females. 


1 venture to throw before your benevolent 
readers for our mutual consideration the dis- 
tressed state of that large proportion of our 


fellaw-mortals, ‘* the female sex.” To those 
who, from the most worthy motives, have had 
to labour in their cause exclusively, and who 
have strained “every. nerve to find out means 
for them to get employment, it is but too 
evident a fact, that the most numerous class 
ef them cannot obtain it; and those who do, 


The other Side of the Question. 


are so ill remunerated for their toil, that 
after paving fora miserable lodging, very lite 
tle is left to procure the necessaries of life, 
or a small portion of decent cloathing in ore 
der that they may appear in their low and 
humble situation in a suall degree of respee- 
tability. Even those who may have had a 
| superior education and who are capable o 
performing the most exquisite workmanship, 
are so shamefully paid, though perhaps eme 
ployed from fourteen to sixteen hours in the 
day, that there is mot one in fifty who can 
make any thing of a livelihood of it. Is it 
not to be feared then that when hard labour 
will afford so slender a remuneration, that 
many of these unfortunate beings may be | 
tempted from sheer necessity and present want, 
to rash into a way of life that sooner or later 
must terminate in the deepest misery. I be- 
| lieve that ths fact is already but too positively 
ascertained ; and it is to be feared, till some 
means are «discovered, either of other plans 
being formed for their employment, or that 
| they shall be better paid for their labour, nos 
| thing but accumulated wreichedness can be 
| the lot of a very great proportion of our fel- 
| low beings. It is to this point we ought to 
| direct our attention; and seriously ought we 
| to consider whether there are not many of us 
who have humble friends and connections, 
who, from dite necessity, may be placed 
in this situation; and when once they 
' have turned aside from the paths of virtue ; 
prudence, (some will say) in order to dis= 
courage so shameful a deviation from decency 
| and modesty, at once forbids the countenance 
ing a vice so degrading to every principle of 
morality. And this, let the effect be from 
whatever cause it may, in most cases is very 
fair argument. Yet it naturally brings the 
matter again to the above point. What re- 
| medy can we discover to prevent so great an 
evil? To he swre when we look round we 
) Must see how many men are employed in 
| oceupations that ought to attach exclusively to 
| females; and in which, if women only were 
_employed, how great a proportion would 
find a respectable and decent livelihood ; of 
which at this moment they seem totally de- 
prived. Thereare instances where one trade 
cannot infringe gn another under a certain 
penalty. Is there any thing inconsistent with 
reason, or sound policy, that the nghts 
women should be secured to then? Is it 
reasonable that one class of society should be 
less cared for than another; or are women 
less worthy the protection of the legislature 
than men? Ought men to be permitted to 
infringe on the natural rights of the oppo-ite 
sex, when by so doing many hundreds are 
groaning under the pressure of want and mie 
sery? Surely it would be worthy the talents 
and energy of the first characters in this king- 
dom to plead the cause of not only the present 
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face of unfortnnate and miserable women, 
but of those who are rising into life. 

Another evil cannot but be deplored, and 
that is the many females who are educat- 
ed in a style far beyond their circrimstances ; 
where, instead of the parent instracting their 
children in domestic economy, and those plain 
and commendable pursuits that would stand 
them in stead, were adverse circumstances to 
arise or were they to marry ever so advanta- 
geouslv, would still prove a benefit to wife, 
to husband, and to children, —they are but 
too often put to schools were few or none of 
these advantages occur; aud when at home 
they are introduced into company perhaps 
above their rank in society, which lays the 
foundatiun for price and extravagance ; thus 
they are incapable, or averse, to accept of si- 
tuations which, though humiliating, would 
be far more likely to produce babits of pra- 
dence, industry, and virtue, than their being 
placed as apprentices to what are falsely called 
genteel trades or employments, which hardly 
afford even a scanty subsistence. ‘This is a 
consideration worthy of the most exalied fe- 
males ; and which if they rightly appreciat- 
ed, they would easily see that their promo- 
tion of industry among their own sex would 
be one means of the prevention of the temp- 
tation to prostitution. It is much to the cre- 
dit of some ladies who heretofore were in the 
practice of employing their upper maids in 
mantua-making, &c., that under the con- 
sideration that thereby they may have de- 

ived professional females of their proper 
Fivelihood, they have generously thrown this 
kind of employment into its right channel, 
and where they had any influence, have re- 
commended the same mode of benevolence 
to their acquaintance and friends. 

Those persons, either male or female, who 
are capable of throwing any light on the 
subject of the employment of females ; or of 
ameliorating their condition ; orin any way 

inting out how they may gain a decent live- 

ihond without their being beholden to the 
adventitious assistance of public charity, will 
do a good work, in contributing their mite 
towards the help of these our fellow beings.” 


So far our friend; and who will not agree 
with him ?—Nevertheless, those who by their 
sitwation have obtained that general know 
ledge which matures the judgment, will de- 
sire, before they ultimately decide, to hear 
a few words on the other side of the ques- 
“ion. 

Does it appear that nature intended the fe- 
male sex to be independent of man? We 

-auypose not. Bat would not such principles, 
were they universally prevalent, effect that 
independence, and thereby counieract the in- 
tention of nature? Aud if they are noi to 
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be universal, by what may their application 
ve limited? Tbe higher ranks shall be 
cepted —But the higher ranks are exposed 
to vicissitudes vo less than others. ho 
that has been twenty years in the world has 
not witnessed this? Whose heart has not 
been pained atthe recital of the fallen for- 
tunes of ladies the most illustrious? The 
middling ranks, being the most numerous 
cannot be excepted, by the tenor of the ar- 
gument:—what then must be done? 

The fact is; that if domestic economy be 
the department of woman, by incapacity for 
that station, or by overstepping that station, 
she is out of her place. 

Various causes produce incapacity: e. gr. 
Ignorance. When a mother leaves her daugh- 
ter ignorant of household affairs, she incurs 
the censure implied in the ancient Jewish 
proverb, ** he who does not teach [his son} 
a trade makes a_ thief.” — The reason is 
evident—nature intends the sexes for each 
other's advantage—** helps meet”—but what 
advantage toa young man cana young woe 
man be, who fails in domestic economy? 
Did she refuse, or neglect, to learn from her 
mother?—Hopeless task, of her husband to 
improve her! Did her vanity of personal 
beauty, or of connections supposed genteel, 
&e. prompt her to expect a station where 
every duty was to be done—not by her, but 
for ler ?—worse and worse: this fail'ng bes 
comes a crime; it often leads to crime: to 
gratify it the husband commits excesses—of 
overtrading, or, &c.—if it is not gratified, 
strife and contention ensue, in perpetuity, 
The argument is, that the first duty of woe 
man is her.house and houschol|: to place 
any thing else first, is opposing (he order of 
nature. 

Further, what says experience on this? 
To enable young women to conduct a busi- 
ness, they must spend a considerable propor- 
tion of their early years in acquiring the ne- 
cessary skill. If they marry, the chance is a 
million to one, whether this skill can be use- 
ful in the new situation. | In ninety-nine in- 
stances out of a hundred the consciousness of 
independence prevents the acceptance of offers 
that would not be thought unequal, had they 
not acquired this skill is nature 
counteracted again: they continue single. 
But, how often have we seen the affairs of 
the household ill-conducted by women pres 
viously brought up to business? insomuch 
that the husband has had no comfort at home: 
or the want of frugality of his partner has 
absorbed more than his income: or he has 
been the pry, rather than the envy of his 
friends. Now, if the labours of women 
were paid so amply as to secure them indé- 
pendence ; what a temptation would it prove 
to thousands to rush into such employments? 
What would ensue?—Domestic negligence, 
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filth, misery, Sc. &e. -We have known 
young women from the lace manufactory,— 
thev could not make a pudding fit to be eaten : 
from the straw plait work—they could do no- 
thing but plait straw. Hopeful subjects for 
wives, truly ! 

The duty of woman is to make man com- 
fortable—iiappy—at home : if this be not la- 


bour enough, then may the sex seek other | 
labour; bui if it be, and all experience af- | 


firms it, then let ¢his be the main object ; 
and allothers be esteemed inferior: all must 
give wav, which come isso competition with 
this. 
man for preferring purgatory ? 1. e. the ale- 
house. 

But, to pursue this other side of the ques- 
tion no further: incidental cases are aot af- 
fected by the argument: witows, orphans, 
disproportionate wambers of girls in a fu- 
mily, in a connection, or a town; want of 
steady health ; misfortanes that have befallen 
families, the desire to uphold, or recover a 
family, with many other acciden/s: these 
may be allowed their full operation; and 
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co Here Only weak 
Against the charm of Beauty’s powerful glance, 
Or Nature fail’d in man, and left some part 
Not proof enough such object to sustain, 

Or from his side subducting, took perhaps 
More than enough. 
No. II. 

The following letters apply toa subject ins 
cidentally mentioned in our last, in which 
our readers might discover a regret that the 
counties wherein manufactures spread most 


| vigorously, are too rapidly peopled, at the 


if home be hel/: who can blimea | Ran 
| expense of the agricuitural counties: but, 


say our friends, how can it be otherwise, 
when the disadvantageous condition of the 
labourer in agriculture is considered? On 
this subject we have received a letter intitled 
Facts respecting the distressed State of 
Labouring usbandmen. 
Mr. Editor, 


Havirg lately been ona tour into the ine 
terior parts of Wiltshire, where I resided a 


these may supply the number of fernales | few weeks, [ was nauch surprised at seeing 


which for the good of the community, it 
is really desirable should be engage! in lucra- 
tive business. 

A few words, however, aight be said in 
behalf of those men into whose businesses 
women would in time intrude, If these 
men were deprived of the means of main- 
tenance, their wives, &c. would be little 
obliged to those young women who ousted 
them from situations ; the sex would in the 
issue, surely find the remedy much worse 
than the not this even- 
tually affect the community, and even con- 
tribnte to deter young men from marriage? 


Without intending to contemplate extreme 
cases, or cases already excepted, we beg leave, 
to query whether, on the whole, Providence 
does not conduct this great world for the best, 
asitis, The principles inculeated should be 
virtue, diligence, modesty, affability ; these 
are INDISPENSABLE: then follow affection, 
intelligence, decorum, order, neatness,—and 
—what perhaps it may be little expected the 
Panorama should include among vtr’ves— 
Vanity ! !—We cannot help it: it may be one 
of our failings,—would it were the only one! 
but so fat as our observation extends, female 
vanity is given to the sex for valuable pur- 

; and the lass who has not a spice of it 
in het composition, is not /herefore the more 
likely to be ‘* praised by her husband in the 
gate.’'—Perhaps female vanity impiies a cor- 
responding Aiatus in the other sex:—Very 
likely it does: It detects a weakness in 
man:——a sort of a—a—a—Why, yes: 
you say very true :—we cannot deny it. 


Vou, XI, (Lit. Pan. April, 1812.) 


the miserabie state of the laboring husbands 
men in that part, astate which, | fear, is not 
limited to the spot, but which is so far extend 
ed and embraces so many objects as to make 
it a matter of national concern, I allude to 
the extreme /owness of their wages—a hard 
working man in the usual occupations of a 
farm, whether in the fields or employed) in 
the barn, obtains only nine shillines per 
week ! the consequence is, that such fauiilies 
are literally destitute of bread; and are oblig~ 
ed to substitute for this first necessary of hu- 
man sustenance, this ‘* staff of life” the 
common food of swine! viz. harley meal ! 
That article mixed with water and fried in 
a pan, forms, in many cases, the principal 
support of tose, by the ‘* sweat of whose 
brow,” corn is raised, and bread consequent 
ly obtained. 

Thirty years ago, the price of corn was 
one third, or 200 per cent. /ess than it now is: 
at that time the value of !abor was within 
50 percent. of its present price; being éhen 
Gs. it is now Qs. per week, only :—10 be on a 
par, therefore, with the cost of Lread only, 
the wages should now be 18s. per week. But 
when we take into account the rent of a cots 
tage, firing, clothes, &c. &c. the great dif- 
ference becomes more striking—unor does the 
laborer now-a-days possess the littie aids he 
formerly did, in times of temporary distress, 
by being enabled (as many were) to keep a 
cow, a pig, ora few geese, on an adjoining 
common, for most of these commons are now 
enclosed! and, although the community at 
large may be bettered by the appropriation of 
commons to arable purposes, instead of pass 
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ture, still it serves to heighten the distress of 
the poor labourer ; and the evil is now become 
permanent, instead of temporary.—The most 
sanguine must not expect again to see the 
— loaf under a shilling, although be- 
ore the commencement of the present war, 
it was under sixpence. 

1 cannot avoid, Mr. Editor, relating a me- 
lancholy fact in proof. A poor woman came 
where I happened to be at the time, to pur- 
chase a pound of barley meal, which upon 
my questioning her, I found to be intended 
for the subsistence of her husband, self, and 
five children for the remainder of that day— 
nor had the poor creature the means of pur- 
chasing it (24d.) but solicited for credié till 4 
the next day, when her husband was to re- 
ceive Qs. the full amount of his weex’s hard 
earnings. On further inquiry I found that 
two out of the five children, had, till very late- 
ly been employed at a clothier’s factory in the 
neighbourhood ; which being now shut up 
for wantof work, the poor children, were 
in consequence discharged, and their small 
earnings of course no longer contributed to 
the general stock—to lessen the weight of 
this calamity, the parish allowed them two 
shillings per week; the sum total therefore, 
on which this family, consisting of a man, 
his wife, and five children (seven persons) 
has to subsist, and to supply rent, fuel and 
cloaths, is eleven shillings per week!!! 

Now what is the case of the man who cul- 
tivates the earth, and by the ‘ sweat of his 
brow,” raises corn for the support of his fel- 
low man? why, that he is not only unable 
to eat of the fruits of that earth, which by 
his labour is made productive, but that he is 
not able even to obtain bread !—a principal 
cause of this appears to be in the great dis- 
proportion between the value of labour, and 
the great increase of price in all the neces- 
saries of life. 

‘It is as evident that the consumer pays the 
Full value of corn, as that the. seller or 
grower underpays the labourer,—for while 
the latter gets 200 per cent. more for the same 
article than he did 30 years ago, the labour- 
ing husbandman gets only 50 per cent ad- 
dition to his wages in the same period of 
time ; and surely it is but reasonable, that 
he should participate with his employer in an 

ual ratio, the profit which the latter ob- 
tains by the means of the former. Huma- 
nity, justice and policy, alike demand it! !! 

If we look at the subject in a political 
point of view, the Jabourer’s claim, will ap- 

ar no less strong ;—for what constitutes 
(under Providence) the safety of a country? 
why its physical strength ; and in what does 
that consist? I answer, principally in its 
husbandmen ! to promote whose comfort and 
happiness should be the grand object of a 
wise and prudent government ; and above all, 
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to convince them that any change in their 
political state must render their situation 
worse.—To suffer them through neglect and 
want, to become supine and indifferent only, 
as to the government under which they live, 
would be criminal ; but should they unhap- 
pily be suffered to argue, ** let what will 

appen, my situation cannot be worse, but 
may be better ;” who can answer for the con- 
sequences ? 

I am, Sir, your constant reader, 
PHILANTHROPOS. 

As the Panorama Estates do not happen to 
lie in ** the interior of the County of Wilts,” 
we cannot from our own knowledge canvass 
this statement. But, we may be allowed to 
ask, what is the average wages of handicraft 
trades in these parts? are carpenters, smiths, 
bricklayers, &c. paid no more than nine shil- 
dings per week ? iF yes—since all things are 
by comparison—this labourer can obtain the 
labour of others at the same price he receives 
for hisown : if no; there must be a cause 
for this particular case, which is not ap- 
plicable to the inhabitants, generally, and 
will not bear general reasoning. If the ma- 
pafacture has been lately removed,—a much 
more frequent occurrence than is known to a 
stranger; if this man be capable only of 
the lowest possible kind of work :—or if 
other causes, including any thing peculiar, af- 
fect it, then this instance cannot support the 
inferences. As to the barley food, will our 
worthy correspondent recollect what grain 
was the original food of man: what is still 
the sustenance of thousands of peasants in 
Wales, &c., and to what the high price of 
wheat, is partly to be ascribed—the ch 
from barley to wheat, becoming general, in 
many parts of England, within these thirt 
or forty years? Had he excursed in Scotland, 
perhaps he would have pitied men who ate 
the food of horses. Whereas, the question 
should be, was the man and his family in 
health ? was he able to perform his labour? 
were his children ruddy, and hearty? &c.— 
We suspect that our friend is a Londoner. 


No. III. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—To render a nation virtuous, they must 
be made individually independent. You must 
be aware we are all seeking to do the best for 
ourselves ; if I have a sun of money to dis- 
pose of, and can buy a few cottages, | raise 
the rents, and as the parish with an out door 
relief prys half, I have always a tenant : my 
neighbour, who is rich, buys up cottages also ; 
he levels the houses, aud takes what is near 
into his riug fence, it gives him a better pros- 
pect, and saves depredations on his hedges 
and grounds: if a poor man has a small 
house, and a quarter of an acre in garden 
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ground, near one of these Nabobs, he is | 


worried out of /his life, until he parts with 
it, andif he loves beer or punch he’s made 
drunk ; the bargain is fixed and all settled 
in a little time, to the ruin of his wife and 
family. Corn, Sir, is scarce in England, and 
in conseqaence, lords of manors, freeholders, 
and those who expect to come in for a share 
of the plunder, are clamorous to enclose 
commons, waste lands, &c. ; aad I confess 
they look very pretty and put one in good 
humour, when laid down ; also, Sir, look on 
the road side, and see the public thefts that 
are committed, by stealing slips of land, which 
(being no body's business) are never enquired 
after. How common lands are partitioned 
out, I cannot tell, but it appears the lord of 
the manor and freeholders have the most ; now 
my thoughts have ever been, that when 
these lands were first given, it was as an in- 
heritance to the poor, and that every person 
in that parish, had an equal claim, the lord 
having made it a free gift. Now, Sit, people 
buying and pulling down cottages, render 
them scarce, and all waste lands being about 
to be enclosed, the landlords will buy up 
those that remain on the border, to level for 
the purpose of saving their sticks. It then 
Stands to reason, the families that occupied 
them must huddle together, even, as I 
have seen, three families in one house :—can 
the people thus huddled together, and liable 
to be turned out every quarter, be independ. 
ent? or can the children, from pernicious in- 
tercourse, which they must have seen, be vir- 
tuous? besides, the parents, tomake room, 
send the sons to service at a very tender-age ; 
and the daughters also, _— when they 
require the greatest care, because they have 
not room to lodge them ; while the high rent 
they pay, makes it difficult to give them sub- 
sistence :—from this, 1 argue, that if the 
= of the community, had a command of 
ouses to hire, or that they belonged to 
themselves, they would be more independent, 
more virtuous, and bring up their families in 
the paths of propriety, by feeling themselves 
in their castle, free from the pain of mental 
slavery ; and would transmit to their pos- 
terity, a pride that would eradicate more of 
the present evils complained of, than all the 
Societies put together. I cannot but think, 
that man becomes vicious in proportion as he 
loses, and feels he loses, his independence. 
Therefore, in the allotment of waste lands, 
Iconceive they ought to be divided into four 
parts, one to be sold for the benefit of the 
country, one to the king to reward officers, 
sailors and soldiers, of that ‘parish only, and 
on the tenure hereafter mentioned, one part 
to freeholders, &c. the fourth part to the poor 
for ever, under the parish, to be divided into 
lots to be given to build on, the inheritance 
from father to son, but never to be sold or 
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let, and when one should fall in, to be given 
by ballot to the most virtuous family, with- 
out one; and held of the parish at a small 
quit rent, the second pari in the same man- 
oer, itshould remain with the family of the 
first person for ever, but should it fall in, to 
be in the gift of the king, to reward any other 
meritorious officer in the army or navy. 
[udeed, Mr. Panorama, I have known many 
honest couples hold off from marriage by not 
being able to get a house to put their heads 
in; the consequence has been, they have 
lived together without, the woman that might 
have made a good wife, became worthless, 
and the man a blackguard. We know the 
government of a country should, to make it 
powerful, look to the comfort and indepen 
dence of the lower order of the people ; as the 
rich can take care of themselves; and much 
would itscheer my heart, could I hear that 
a parcel of all waste lands were portioned off 
to the poor for ever, in this way, without suf- 
fering them to sell or pledge them,—to be cal!- 
ed ‘* King George the Third’s last gift to his 
people.” For, certainly, it is my opinion that 
moderate sized towns, and numerous cot- 
tages, add to the strength and virtue of the 
state, 
t am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, . 


Portsmouth, Feb. 16, 1812. 

P. S. While writing, a case is come 
in point, the maid servant of this house has 
been looking ont this six months fora room 
(on’y ), that she may be married: she cannot 
get one yet cheap enough for her purpose, 
although they build [ suppose one hundred 
houses in a year, I dislike this bringing the 
country so much into the town. 


Dr. Johnson justly observed “ small in- 
dependences are the bane of genius.” They 
abate that decided and energetic struggle for 
distinction, which marks the powers of a 
mind cast in an original mould. May we 
not say the same on this subject ?>—We ap- 
peal to our correspondent himself, whether 
for one who got forward in life, by acquiring 
respectability while depending on a small pro= 
perty of his own; he has not known jifty 
get forward by exerting their industry on the 
property of others ?—As Panoramists we 
tess ourselves fond of the word independence, 
and fonder still of the thing; but has not 
Providence appointed that mutual dependence 
should be the lot of man?—and are not no= 
minal dependents often the happiest of mane 
kind? what says fact to this ?—In other trades, 
are not journeymen inevitable attendants on 
business?— can all be masters? —what is 
the condition of those (few) trades if which 
all are masters ?—~Do these masters, generally’ 


speaking, live more comfortably, after alf 
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expences are paid, than journeymen of res- 
pectable abilities, steadiness, &c. do in other 
callings ?—and this without any anxiety, fecr, 
study, or alarm for the consequences of a 
single false step. Agricultural independence 
arising fom small properties was almost 
= in some parts of France, as Arthur 

oung told us, in his Travels: what was 
the consequence ?—a_ peasant had a couple of 
fowls to seil,—nobody in his neighbourhood 
wanted to buy them; they all reared fowls 
of their own: he must therefore fake them 
to the next market town; and thus he lost a 
day's work to obtain a few pence. Had he 
Jaboured as a journeyman, he would have 
earned in the time double the money the pro- 
Jit on those fowls brought him. ‘The same 
principle may be extended to towns. No- 
thing could attach a man so strongly to the 
welfare of atown, as having a house of his 
own in it. Admit he has such a house: can 
he live by it? He still wants a profession ; 
and by this profession he may live; but whe- 
ther he rents a house from another, or pos- 
sesses one of his own rent free, if he rests 
on this, it will make but little difference in 
his riches, at the year’s end. For, in fact, 
when it is considered what proportion any 
one possession bears to the whole demands of 
life, it will be found, that life is, for the 
most part made up of many small things, and 
that (happily) not much depends on one. If 
inde:d, a man has enough of a certain spe- 
cies of preperty to enable him to obtain all 
others by exchange, all is well; let him 
value it accordingly, and improve the bless- 
ing; but if industry and labour be the 
source of his rsvenne (as it ought to be, for 
bis good), then will his heart never be fixed 
on any small, or nominal independence. 
The error is occasioned by finding cne ‘hing 
very agreeable, very convenient, very desi- 
r. ble, and straitway inferring it is every thing. 
We have seen little biis of ground add a 
very pretty finishing to a peasant’s lot; but 
we have never seen them answer the purposes 
of life. If they content their possessor, he 
rises no higher; nor exerts himself further: 
if he is no: contenied by them, thcy more 
frequently render him snarling, than in any 
valuable sense independent. 

And now, to follow the suppositisa : how 
Jong would such small endowments be re- 
tained by their proprietors? If the father 
regards them, whatsay his sons? Will they 
he proof against the gratifications and temp- 
tations alluded to by our friend? Will they 
not prefer sowe other kind of life, and roam 
ai sea, of settle in Ereland, or ia the Colonies, 
or in avother county? Add to this the 
fac: oa which the opinion is founded, that 
consilers the greatest of evils occasioned by 
our system of poor lows, is the firing to one 
spo ilie labourer oud family, lest be 
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should lose the benefit of a retreat in case of 
want, and the advantages attendant on his 
being known in a neighbourhood. He cannot 
carry his talents to the best market, where 
there is a demand for then—in a neighbuur- 
ing town, orinanothercounty. But, would 
not a property in a plot of ground, house, 
&e. rivet his chains to this spot sull more 
strong!y, and indeed, inseparably, to the evie 
dent detriment of the community, deprived 
of his services where wanted, and obliged 
to accept them, where not wanted ?—and to 
his own injory—since here he must live and 
die undistinguished; though elsewhere he 
might become eminent! What can com- 
pensate the absence of the liberty of impro- 
ving his condition? Nevertheless, the spe- 
culation is not to be despised ; and we shail 
certainly join in recommending every possible 
attention to the comforts of the poor, whe- 
ther by erecting habitations for them, or by 
any other means, But, those whom we 
mean to benefit must be decent poor :—t. e. 
they must do all they can to be respectable 
in themselves; and then there is a pleasure 
a heartfelt pleasure—in completing their com. 
fort. 

For instance, the writer of this article, has 
ten cottages, his property: taking two exam- 
ples—they stand on a small hilli—by the 
road side—have a southern aspect —about 
(perhaps) four roods square of garden ground 
—a spring pond serves two of them, equally. 
One of these is let to a day labourer, as un- 
der tenant, who pays six pounds rent. He 
lets two roots, which net him ahout £2. 10s. 
Five years ago he bought several dozen of 
currant trees, at 43. per dozen—all the fruit 
they bear, is contracted for by his landlord's 
wife for her currant wine—he has a place 
for a pig: and besides potatoes, his ground 
grows perhaps a hundred cabbages, apple 
trees, plums, &c. This man is never behind 
hand in shis rent: the condition of his te- 
nement is inspected yearly by the proprietor, 
and repairs, &c. are directed. He labours in his 
garden at spare hours: his character is good : 
and he has constant work. Nextdoor to him 
—but across the garden—did live a man the 
pest of the neighbourhood. He did not labour 
in his garden—but it was covered with weeds : 
he stole from the neighbouring woods what 
stores he wanted :—in short, he forcibly main- 
tained possession of his house against the ge 
neral voice of the neighbours ;—never paid 
his rent duly ; and to get him out, a complaint 
was lodged against him before a magistrate, 
who (as the phrase is) ** sent him ¢o0 college ” 
for a month. Would the property of this 
cottage have really bettered this man’s condi- 
tion?—Would it have rendered him equal 
to the other, who brings up a family ia 
a manner éruly independent? 

‘Lhe general result seems to be, that personal 
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\ 
character is the great property of life: this 
comprises virtue, diligence, and docilitv: we 
may add perseverance, spirit, sociabiluy, self. 
controal, and when these wich their atten- 


dants have prepared the heart for it, then | 


follows that honourable and honest INDE- 
PENDENCE, which while it marks—and long 
may it mark—the true Briton, is as 
different from that savaze hauteur which is 
sometimes misiaken for it, as light is from 
darkness, 


AFRICANA, 


Mr. Jackson, whose Account of the Em- 
pire of Marocco we reviewed in our sixth 
volume, p. 1047, has lately published an en- 
larged edition of that work, with a new 
plate of the cametion, and his own portrait : 
from the additions we have selected a few 
excerpta, 


NATURAL HISTORY. 


The Venomous Spider (Tendaraman).— 
This beautiful reptile is somewhat similar to 
a hornet in size and colour, but of a rounder 
form ; its legs are about an inch long, black, 
and very strong; it has two bright yellow 
lines, latitudinally crossing its back ; it forms 
its web octagonally betweea bushes, the di- 
ameter being two or three yards; it places it- 


self in the centre of its web, which is so. 


fine, as to be almost invisible, and attaches 
to whatever may pass between those bushes. 
It is said to make always towards the head 
before it inflicts its deadly wound. In the 
cork forests, éhe sportsman, eager in his pur- 
suil of game, frequently carries away on his 
garments the Tendaraman, whose lite is so 
poisonous, that the patient survives but a few 
hours. 

Charmers of Serpents: Aisawie.—These 
Aisa vie have a considerable sanctuary at Fas. 
They go to Suse in latge bodies about the 
month of July to collect serpents, which 
they preiend to render harmless by a certain 
form of words, incantation, or invocation to 
(Seedy bew Aisah) theis cucelary saint. They 
have an avnnal feast, at which time they 
dance and shake their heads quickly, duriug 
a certain period, till they become giddy, 
when they ran about the towns f antic, at- 
tacking any person that may have a black or 
dark dress on ; they bite, scratch, and devour 
any thing that comes in their way. They 
will attack an Unjumma, or pottable fire, 
and tear the lighted charcoal to pieces with 
their hands and mouths. I have seen them 
take the serpents which they carry about, and 
devour them alive, the blood streaming down 
their clothes. The incredible accounts of 
their feats would fill a volume ; the follow. 
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ing observations may suffice to give the reader 
an idea of these extraordinary fanatics. The 
Buska and the El Effah here described, are 
enticed out of their holes by them; they 
handle them with impunity, though their 
| bite is ascertained to be mortal; they put 
| them into a cane basket, and throw it over 
| their shoulders: these serpents they carry 
about the country, and exhibit them to the 
people. I have seen them play with them, 
and suffer them to twist round their bodies ig 
all directions, withont receiving any injury 
from them. I have often enquired how they 
managed to do this, but never could get any 
direct or satisfactory answer ; they assure you, 
however, that faith in their saint, and the 
powerful influence of the name of the divini- 
ty, Tsim Aliah, enables them to work these 
miracles : they maintain themselves in a mie 
serable way, by donations from the spectators 
before whom they exhibit. This art of fasci« 
nating serpents was known by ‘ne ancient 
Africans, as appears fiom the Maru and Psilii, 
who were Africans, and shewed proofs of it at 
Rome. 


DISEASE. 
Bu Telleese ( Nyctalopia).—This ophthal- 


mic disease is little known in the northern 
provinces ; but in Suse and Sahara it prevails. 
A defect of vision comes on at dusk, but 
without pain; the patient is deprived of 
sight, so that he cannot see distinetly, even 
with the assistance of candles, During my 
residence at Agadeer, in the quality of agent 
for the ci-devant States General of the Uni« 
ted Provinces, a cousin of mine was dreade 
fully afflicted with this troublesome disease, 
losing his sight at evening, and continuing ia 
that state till the rising sun. A Deleim Araby 
a famous physician, communicated to me a 
sovereign remedy, which being extremely 
simple had yot sufficient faith in his pre« 
scription to give it a trial, tll reflecting that 
the simplicity of the remedy was such as to 
preclude the possibility of its being injurious < 
it was therefore applied inwardly ; and twelve 
hours afterwards, to my astonishment, the 
boy’s eves were perfectly weil, and eontinued 


so during twenty-one days, when I agam 
had recourse to the same remedy, and it efs 
fected a cure, on one administration, during: 
thirty days, when it again attacked him; the 
remedy was again applied with tie same bes 
neficial effect as before. 

[Mr. Jackson is reprehensible {7 not hae 
ving disclosed this remedy; tue disease attacks 
our ships of war ; especially after they have 
been served with vice, for some time, in the 
Mediterranean: the knowledge of this sunple, 
but sovereign remedy, therefore, ought not 
to be withheld from our suffering countrymen, 
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Mr. J. says, camels’ milk is a sovereign re- 
medy for consumption :—has it ever been tried 


on a British patient? 
" WESTERN BRANCH OF THE NILE, 
An African manuscript, written by Seedi 


Mohammed ben Amran Soadanie, who, 
however, J do not quote as an author of the 
; first respectability, has the following passage, 
_: which | have translated for the curious reader. 
«* Respecting the Neele it has been ascertained 
by various travellers, that it hath (besides 
many inferior), two principal sources, one 
of which latter is the larger source, and rises 
at the foot of the Jibbel Kumri (7. e. a chain 
of mountains which extend from east to west 
across Africa, passing through lat. N. 10°), 
north of Genowa (Guinea), where it forms 
a lake or swamp, out of which proceeds ano- 
ther river, which, passing N. W. through 
Soudan discharges itself near Asenagha (Se- 
negal), in the El Bahar Kabeer (2. e. the 


ft western or Atlantic ocean) ; the larger source 


proceeds northward, and entering the country 
of Bambara, takes an eastern direction, and 
passing through the city of Segoo, Jinnée, 


Be and Kabra near Timbuctoo, it continues its 


course through Wangara ; between the two 
latier cities, it receives from the south two aux- 
iliary streams of considerable magnitude, which 
jucrease it so that the whole flat country of 
{ Wangara is one immense morass, formed by 
f the overflowing of the waters: one of these 

auxiliary streams falls into the Neele 10 erhel- 
i lat (i. e. 10 days journey) east of Timbuctoo ; 
the oiher at Wangara, and the whole body 
of accumulated water, hence aptly denomi- 
nated the Necle | Kabeer (the great Nile), 
proceeds eastward till it communicates with 
the Neele Masser (the Nile of Egypt) ; the 
distance between the source of the greater 
Nile and its junction with the Nile of Egypt, 
is 99 erhellat of continual travelling.” 


In confirmation of the opinion that there is a 
navigable communication between Timbucioo 
in Soudan, and Cairo in Egypt, says Mr. Jack- 
son, the following circumstance was related 
to me by a very intelligent man, who has, at 
this time, an establishment in the former city : 


In the year 1780, a party of seventeen 
Jinnie Negroes proceeded in a canoe, to Tim- 
buctoo, on a commercial speculation ; they 
understood the Arabic language, and could 
read the Koran ; they bartered their mer- 
chandize several times during the passage, 
and reached Cairo, after a voyage of fourteen 
months, during which they lived upon rice 
and other produce, which they procured at 
the different towns they visited; they re- 
ported that there are twelve hundred cities and 
towns, with mosques or towers in them, 
between Timbuctoo and Cairo, built on or 
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near the banks of (the Nile el Abeede, and 
the Nile Massar) the Nile of Soudan, and the 
Nile of Egypt. 

During this voyage they remained in many 
towns several days, when trade, curiosity, 
or inclination induced them to sojourn : in 
three places they found the Nile so shallow, 
by reason of the numerous channels which 
are cut from the main stream, for the pure 
pose of irrigating the lands of the adjacent 
country, that they could not proceed in the 
boat, which they transported over land, till 
they found the water again in 
ficient body to float it; they also met with 
three considerable cataracts, the principal of 
which was at the entrance from the west of 
Wangara ; here also they transported the 
boat by land, until passing the fall of 
water they floated it again in an immense 
(merja) lake, whose opposite shore was not 
visible ; at night they threw a large stone 
overboard as a substitute for an anchor, and 
watch was regularly kept to guard against the 
attacks of crocodiles, elephants, and river 
horses, whieh abound in various parts. 
When they arrived at Cairo they joined the 
great accumulated caravan of the west, called 
Akkabah el Garbie, and proceeded therewith 
through Barca, Tripoli, ‘Tunis, Algiers, and 
Angad, to Fas and Marocco, where they 
joined the Akka caravan, and again reached 
Jinnie, after an absence of three years and 
two months, 


Finally it appears from the corroborating 
testimony of all who have performed the 
journey from Timbuetoo to Egypt, that the 
country contignous to the Nile Ei Abeede is 
rich and praductive, that the banks of the river 
are adorned with an incredible number of cities 
and towns of incalculable population, that the 
Mohammedan religion prevails; that the 
Arabicis the general language spoken through- 
out these countries. ‘The cities and towns 
are crowded with mosques, having square 
towers attached to them : fondaques or cara- 
vauseras for the accommodation of travellers 
are spacious and convenient, so that we may 
conclude that the banks of the Nile El 
Abeede from Timbuactoo to the confines of 
Egypt way be as populous as the banks of 
any river in China. 


[How far, then, from correct, was the sen- 
tunent of the ancients,,that the interior of 
Africa was an uninhabitable desert! Will 
the Mohammedan religion for ever boast the 
proud distinction of having penetrated into 
regions, the very existence of which was un- 
known to Christendom? Will not the ener- 
gies of our countrymen direct their enquiries 
by means of Marocco,-to the interior of 
Aftica,Timbuctoo, &c.] 
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POETRY. 


LINES 
Addressed to the Instructress of his*Daughter, 
By Mr. D' Israeli. 

How oft with patient love, thy searching thought, 
Deep in its bed, the pearl of mind has sought ; 
Gently thy touch, the shell of nature broke, 
And in the precious drop the color woke ; 
Else had that pearl been fated there to dwell, 
And mixed with shells obscure, itself a shell ! 


Instructress ! as thy gentle spirit bends, 
And with my Sarau’s first emotion blends ; 
When her heart flutters, and her eyes look bright 
With sudden knowledge, and with new delight, 
Oh teach ; beyond what learning’s page inspires, 
Teach, home-affections, and subdued desires ; 
When her young eyes the moral volume read, 
Guard that she think the thought, she act the deed, 
And thus become the pupil of thy heart, 

Taste, temper, morals, like thine own impart ! 


Prologue to Right and Wrong.— Spoken ly 
Mr. Putnam. 


When the flowers of the Drama first scented the 
air, 
The chef-d’ euvres of Nature adorn’d the parterre ; 
Our Shakespeare, immortal ! the garden invaded, 
And pluck’d the rich blossoms neglectfully shaded, 
Selected the fairest that tasted the dew, 
And the bouquet of Nature display’d to our view. 
Our Dramatists then, with such beauties before’em, 
Had only to cull for the world to adore ’em ; 
But now the poor garden so rifled has been, 
Scarceone fragrant blossom is left us to glean ; 
And scarcely a flow'ret perfumes the lone dale, 
Which has not been chosen it's sweets to exhale: 
All, all have been cull’d in a happier age, 
To grace, to perfume, and embellish the stage ! 
Whar unexplor’d clime shall supply a bouquet 
That beauty’s and novelty’s charms can display ? 
Must exotics be purchased, at boundless expence, 
To vary the scene, and to stimulate sense ? 
Oh, never !~—-What foreign, fantastical weed, 
Can the roses and lilies of Britain exceed ? 
The hues on which Nature has lavished her care, | 
Bloom spotless and matchless in Britain’s chaste | 
fair! 
Oh ! bloom they for ever in England’s sweet glade, | 
Unhurt by exotics’ pestiferous shade ! 
Yet, alas! even beauty, in this restless age, 
Unseason'd by novelty, vain would engage ; 
And our pupils of Flora must ever deplore, 
They can give but the posy they gave you before! 
This night’s timid florist, unused to the trade, 
A few wild flowers has cull’d, and a nosegay has 
made ; 
No gaudy exotics obtrude on the view ; 


From bis own native climate his blossoms he | 


drew— 
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Epilogue to Right and Wrong.—Spoken ly Mrs. 
Glover, in the character of Cecilia. 
[Speaking as she enters, 
One moment, Harry !—no, { cannot stay ;— 
I must just ask them how they like the play ! 
Your terrors I disdain !—Yes—speak I must ;— 
Our friends are merciful—as well as just ! 
[Courtesies to the Audience. 
Nurse the first offspring of our Poet's Muse,— 
A Lady asks it, Sirs,—you can’t refuse ! 
With trembling hope and still more trembling fear, 
He waits your sentence—and his doom to hear 3 
To please you all how hard the task he finds ; 
Yet many men, you know, have many minds !—= 
May I anticipate your different sense ?— 
I'll try !—and thus my strictures I commence. 
[To the Pit.] 
First, then—yon frowning Critic—dare I look ? 
| I will—the creature’s dumb without his book ! 
With solemn pedantry, in maxims trite, 
He prates of Horace and the Stagyrite ;— 
* The language bad — style, damn’d bad—plot 
amiss— 
* The characters are old !”—then how he'll hiss. 
Well—cry your mercy !—is the portrait true ? 
Perhaps, though woman, I’m as wise as you, 
[To the Boxes. ] 
Yon groom-like Beau, cries--** Right and Wrong!” 
the dunce! 
Why how can that be ? 
at once ! 
** These modern authors give us now-a-days 
** Such strange fantastic titles to their plays. 
| “ How can this be both Right and Wrong--I see, 
‘© Eh!—no I don’t—yes—no—what can it be ? 
** No doubt ’tis something, modest, pure, and 
“ chaste; 
‘© These modern authors boast a moral taste: 
** Give me the taste of claret and champagne, 
Dice — Hazard —dam’me—nick’em—Seven’s 
** the main: 
This, this is Right,”—He stops—for mem’ty 
cross‘d 
His brain, with pangs of health and fortune lost ! 
And ere the sentence had escaped his tongue, 
Too loudly whisper'd—no—this—this is Wrong. 
[To the Pit.] 
Yon sober Cit,—he, with the curl’d snub nose,— 
He scorns our cheering efforts, I suppose. 
‘© Vy vot’s the meaning of this play ?””—says he : 
‘Vous * Right and Wrong ?’—Oh! that’s my 
* vife and me! 


Right and Wrong” 


| She’s always in the Wrong from mormtill night, 


Butall the neighbours knows, I’m alwaysRight/’”* 
The Sailor swears—** My lovely blooming Nan, 


| «© My King, my Country, and my flowing can, 


right to fight for—bravely to defend ; 
“© And as to Wrong—I never wrongs my friend !”” 
If here with kindly smiles you deign to throng, 
Our Author vows he shall not think you wrong, 
And if you cheer our efforts here to-mght, 
| Woe be to him who says you are not Right f 
| Justice we do not ask. In this we trust: 
A British Jury wil! be always jast— 
We ask for more—we seek that lenient smile 
Which tempers Justice in eur happy Isle: 
Tho’ even handed Justice ne'er can fail, 
| How soft the touch when Mercy turns the scale 


‘Twas Nature supplied them---he gives them to | To ancient Bards immortal life you give 


you. 


So e’en be kind—lIet modern authors live 
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OBSERVANDA EXTERNA. 
AMERICA, U.S. 


Exports of ihe United States, for 1811.— 
Letter to the House of Representatives, ad- 
dressed to the Speaker : 

Treasury Department, Jan. 21, 1812. 

Sir,—I have the honour to transmit here- 
with, astatement of goods, wares, and mer- 
chandizes, exported from the United States 
duringone year prior to the Ist day of October, 
1811, amounting to 61,316,833 dollars. 

The goods, wares, and mer- 
chandizes of domes/ic growth or 
manufacture, included in this 
statement estimated at............ 

Those of foreign growth 


Dollars. 
45,294,043 
16,022,,99 
61,316,833 

The articles of domestic growth or manu- 

facture may be arranged uader the following 
heads, viz. : 
Produce of the Sea ......... 1,413,000 
5,280,000 
35,550,000 
2,376,000 
66,000 
45,294,000 
And they were exported to the following 
countries :— 
To the dominions of Russia, 
Prussia, Sweden, Denmark 


Agriculture 
Manufaciure... 
Uncertain ...... 


3,055,833 


Olservanda Externa.—America. Africa. Austria. 


Great Britain .. .........00. 
Spain and Portugal 

France and Italy 

To all other countties............ 


20,308,214 
18,266,406 
1,194,275 
2,409,255 
45,294,043 
The goods, wares, and merchandizes of 
foreign growth or manufacture, were ex- 
rted to the following countries, viz. : 
o the dominions of Russia, 
Prussia, Sweden, Denmark 
Great Britain 
Spain and Portugal 
France and 
To all other countries............ 1,624,220 
(Signed) GaLuaTIN. 
Sugar free from Duty.— Of the suger 
consumed in the western States of America, 
amounting in the whole to seven mi/lions of 
pounds, a considerable part is said, by Mr. 
Gallatin in his budget, to be exempt from 
ay being the produce of the maple-tree. 
migralions.—-Great emigralions, it ap- 
pears, take place from the Eastern States of 
America to the State of Ohio.—A letter 
from Pensylvania, says, that ‘* from the 6th 
of Oct. to the 6th of Nov. 256 waggons 
passed through that town to Ohio, with fa- 
milies—with four of the smal] waggons were 
60 persons.” 


5,340,117 
1,573,344 
5,772,572 
1,712,537 


(720 
Emigrants from England.—It is well 


known, that several artisans and manufac. 
turers have emigrated to America, from Lan- 
cashire and the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
but it begins to be generally understood, that 
they have not experienced the advantages 
they expecied to have found in a land that 
has bees) represented by the American Agents, 
as * flowing with milk and honey.” “To 
dissipate the delasive prespects, by which the - 
mnanufacturers of this country have been 
tempted to seek a happier lot beyond the 
Atlantic, ‘he Churchwaidens of Manchester 
have lately publish d, im the newspapers of 
that town, several letters addressed to persons 
residing in Monchester, and who are now 
chargeable to the iownship, by reason of their 
having been deserted by their husbands, = 
AFRICA. 

Death of Mv. Park.—The fate of Mr. 
Park, 1 is said, is now ascertained. A letter 
from Sierra Leone states, that some presents 
which he intrusied to a chief to be delivered 
to the King of Tambuctoo, had never been 
delivered, and on some remonstrance the ruf- 
fian determined sacvifice him. Seeing 


| their fate to be inevitable, he and his com- 


panion sought refug:, on the Niger, where 
they perished, by the canoe oversetting ; and 
all their property, meuorandums and papers, 
were lost, 

AUSTRIA. 

Fermentation hurtful to the Colour exe 
tracted from Woa'.—Vienna, Feb. 3.—His 
majesty has granted a gratification of .50,000 
florins in specie, to Dr. Heinrich of Plan in 
Bohemia, for his discovery of the manner of 
exiracting {rom woad, a colour equal in 
beauty to that from mdigo. M. Heinrich 
has found, that in the preparation of this 
colour, fermentation is hurtful, and that a 
simple infusion during eight or fen hours pro- 
duces superior results 60 to 70 Ibs. of woad- 
leaves yield one pound of excellent indigo: a 
of 416 square perches, whict usually 
produces 20 ewt. of leaves, furnishes 20 .0- 
25 Ibs. of indigo. 


Carniva!: Mi th, Music, and Masquerades, 
—Feb. 5. The Carnival in this city is extremes 
ly animated ; festivities succeed each other, 
and are multiplied with the greatest diversity, 
The most brilliant are those given by the 
French and Russian ambassadors, which are 
attended by all the higher nobility. There 
are also a number of réunions—companies 
formed by voluntary association :—a_ society 
by subscription, meets at the Hotel of the 
Roman Emperor; but never was the taste 
of the inhabitants of Vienna so violently 
carried toward music, as at this time ; every 
day there are concerts in the priucipal houses 
of the capital, where the virtuosi of Gere 


many perform to crowded assemblies. 


| | | 
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New Moncey ; relative Prices.—Vienna, 
Feb. 5. Government has begun to put into 
circulation the new coinage, that has been 
lately struck : and when this is employed in 
the purchasing of arucles, it is foand,—and 
is remarked with great pleasure, that the 
prices of those articles are not dever than 
were twenty-five or ‘hirly years ago. 

‘he exchange on Augsburgh is 244: at 
the close of the day 248. ‘I'he ducat of the 
empire is 11 florins, 38 kreutzers. 


DENMARK. 

High Price of Colonial Commadities.— 

Holstein, Feb. 28. The efficaciousness of 
the severe measures which our Government 
never ceases lo exert against any introduction 
of colonial commodities into Holstein, is 
proved by the continual advance in their 
prices. The article of coffve has been the 
first to feel their influence, and for a long 
time good ordinary coflee has ferched at the 
rate of from 35 to 38 shillings banco; there 
is also an augmentation of from seven to eight 
groschen on refined sugars. There is now 
scarcely any raw sugar in the country, and 
the importation of it at present being impos- 
sible, it is more than probable that the prices 
of sugar and coffee, for the consumption of 
the interior, will soon be nearly as high as 
et Hamburgh. 
French Severity.—Hamburgh, 25th Feb. 
1812. One of our first houses, which had 
aceepted drafts to the amount of 100,000 
marks, from England, was obliged to pay 
the same sum over again to the Police. One 
of the partners is gone to Paris, to make re- 
presentations, but which will probably have 
no effect. 

French accommedated.—Anholt, March 
4. By a late treaty between the Emperor of 
France and the King of Denmark, the French 
are to raise 8000 cavalry in Holstein, and 
will be permitted to march any number of 
troops through the Danish territories, provi- 
ded they do not exceed 3000 at a time. 

Forged Bank Notes.—A few days since 
Bank Noles to the amount of about £3000 
sent here from Hambro’, were sold on the 
Exchange at Gottenburgh, but before they 
could be forwarded to England it was disco- 
vered they were all forged, and returned to 
the seller. It is very probable many of these 
notes may find their way to England. 

No Smail-pox.—From Copenhagen we are 
informed, that by the assiduity of the Go- 
vernment the Vaccine Inoculation has been 
so thoroughly spread among the population, 
that, during the course of the year 1811, 
there has not been a single case of small pox 
in that capital. 

FRANCE. 

Beet Root, cultivated, per force.—Buona- 

rte has enjoined his minister to order the 
Prefecta of Departments to enforce the culti- 
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vation of beet root. Each department is ta 
cultivate a number of acres of this plant un- 
der a penalty ; the distribution to each fare 
mer is vested in the prefect, whose neglect is 
io be punished with a fine and deprivation of 
office ; the total number of the hectares to 
be planied is 100,000. ‘The licences for the 
extraction of sugar from beet-root are limised 
to 500; only 140 had been issued up to Fes 
broary. [Compare page 491 } 

Ladder in case of Fire.—Varis, Feb. 14 
M. Regnier, conservator of the Artillery Mu- 
seum, has received ihe prize for the invention 
of a ladder, which consists of several dengthe, 
each four yards long, which fasten into each 
other, so that when united they form one 
laddet eleven yards in length, without the 
necessity for cords, or other mode of tying 
them together. Although the bands which 
combine these ladders are of iron, yet the 
whole together does not weigh above 200/bs., 
so that two men can readily carry the whole 
to any place where it may be wanted, Or 
it may be carried in parts; where houses, 
&e. are not high, 

Additional Instances of French Adherence 
to simple Truth, in Representations concern- 
ing Britain.—[Compare page 141.] The fol- 
lowing are fygm the Moniteur. Paris, Feb. 
10. By the most recent accounts fiom Not- 
tingham, it appears that the rioters in that 
part of England have assumed so formidable 
a posture as to excite the most serious alarins, 
Their numbers in the counties of Nottingham, 
Derby and Leicester, is calculated at above 
thirty-thousand, reduced to insurrection by 
an absolute want of the common necessaries 
of life, the men having been long deprived of 
any employment in their trades. 

A part of these rebels have, it is reported, 
spread themselves into Yorkshire and Lan- 
cashire, where they are exciting fresh com= 
motions, and Liverpool is in a condition of 
distress and misery uneguadled in the-history 
of any place at any period. By returns laid 
before the magistrates there, it appears that 
there are more than 20,000 individuals, in that 
town only, wanting bread, which will soon 
be at the enormous price of six livres a loaf, 
Manchester is in as deplorable a situation, 
and the garrisons of loth these places have 
bern augmented, to keep in check the multi- 
tude, made furious by starvation. In Note 
tinghamshire, besides the militia, Q000 re- 
gular troops have been posted, which have 
yet been able to do nothing towards securing 
the peace. 

Birmingham, Sheffield, as well as the great 
manufacturing towns, are only kept quiet by 
a fictitious trade being maintained. If the 
British Ministry are too weak to keep order 
at home how will it be able to continue hose 
tilities abroad? It is like a man attempting 
to employ his limbs in violent exercise for 
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which they were never intended, while a 
deadly disorder preys upon his vitals. Such 
is the effect of a strict adherence to the Con- 
tinental System, so successfully aided by the 
British Orders in Council. 

From the Morning Chronicle of the same 
Day as the above appeared in it.—‘* We 

rceive with much pleasure, by the Notting- 

m papers, that the disturbances in that 
county have decreased—one instance only of 
outtage having occurred during the past 
week.” 

Cancer cured by House-'eek.—It is an- 
nounced in several French Journals, that an 
elderly female, residing ata village near Tou- 
louse, who had been long afflicted with a 
cancer in the breast, was first relieved, and 
afterwards cured, by the application of house- 
leek (joubarbe). ‘The cure is attested by se- 
veral physicians. 
GERMANY. 

Conscripts who mutilate themse/res.~—De- 
partment of the Eibe, Jan. 4. The Prefect 
of the Department announces in Public Or- 
ders, ‘* The conscript whe shall matilate 
himself or render himself infirm, to. avoid 
military duty, shall be consigned to thecom- 
pany of pioneers, or suffer such other pu- 
rtishment as the laws direct, if incapa- 
ble of the ordinary service. 1. Substitu- 
tion, which is an arrangement between the 
parties, cannot be allowed to persons recipro- 
eally in the same canton, and in lists of the 
same class. 2. Those who have been ex- 
cepted, atid declared the first in order to 
march, as well as those who serve as pioneers, 
cannot obtain leave for substitution. 

De Contnox.” 

Papers suppressed.—The German papers 
state, that the publication of The Altona 
Mercury, the Ateille du Nord, and The 
Politica! Journal of Hamburgh, have been 
suppressed. 

Statis/ics.—Colmar, Feb. 9. The popu- 
ation of the department of the Upper Rhine, 
has, during some years, experienced a con- 
siderable increase. In the year 1801, it a- 
“mounted to 377,987 persons: in 1802, to 
383,123 ; in 1804, to 398,504 ; in 1805, to 
404,018: and in 1809, to 428,750. So thai 
the total increase in ten years, has been 
50,763 : which is at the rate of 5,076 yearly. 
Among the causes which have most material- 
Iv promoted this increase, must be reckoned 
the establishment of a new school of midwifty, 
at Colmar, which has contiibuted greatly to 
the education and accomplishment of mid- 
wives; but, above all, to the great spread 
given to the vaccine inoculation. 

Extraordinary Progeny, rendered by the 
Stomach.—There have been lately several 
wonderful productions reported on the Conti- 
nent; which only those who were peculiarly 
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** organ of credence,” to speak in Dr. Gall’s 
style, could be induced to believe. Among 
these was the history of a young woman, na- 
tive of Friburgh, but living at Neuhaus, who 
discharzed /iving amphibia. M. F. Keienlin, 
in his miscellaneous works, by way of repell- 
ing the doubts to which that account had 
given rise, has favored the public with a new 
procés-verbal of a disease of the same nature, 
which has recently occurred. It states that 
Marianne Fisher, aged 24 years, was under 
the care of Dr. Heini, as his patient, in the 
hospital at Friburgh, from the month of 
January, to December 1811; that during 
the course of that year, she discharged one 
Jrog, three small cray fish, fifly two leeches, 
and eight worms. Dr. Heini, who himself 
reports this extraordinary case, attributes the 
cause to the waters of a marsh, which this 
young woman frequently drank, in the month 
of August 1810. 

Wolves.—The wumber of wolves that have 
shewn themselves on the eastern frontiers of 
Switzerland on the side of the Innthal, is so 
great, that preparations are making for giving 
them a general chase, throughout that district. 

Banditti in Force.—The forests of the Spes- 
sart, and Odenwald, are said to have been re= 
cently the theatre of sanguinary conflicts. A 
corps of 4000 troops having been sent to discover 
the brigands, divided themselves into small 
parties: some of these, afier repeated attacks, 
having penetrated very far, came to a small 
encampment, defended by a ditch and thee 
pieces of cannon. While the troops were 
preparing for assault, the robbers rushed out, 
and bore down all before them. . The troops 
fled, !eaving behind them two pieces of can- 
non, some colours, and 250 killed and 
wounded. [Compare Panorama, Vol. 1X. 
p- 1179:—Vol. X. p. 

New Town.—The king of Wirtemberg has 
built a town, and formed a port, on the lake 
of Constance. The port, named Fredrich- 
shasen, is to be free from duties on commerce 
and navigation, that it may become the entre- 
pot of merchandise destined for Switzerland, 
the Voralberg, and part of the Tyrol. Foe 
reigners and their children, will, for six years, 
be exempt from the conscription, and enjoy 
the rights of citizens. 

Property assumed, at a word.—A decree has 
been published in the Grand Duchy of Berg, 
by which Napoleon, to the exclasion of his 
nephew, the Grand Duke, assumes to him- 
self the sovereignty, by ordering the execution 
of the same in his own sole naine, and under 
his own sole authority,—By this instrument, 
he takes into his hands all the manufactured 
or unmanufactured tobacco which shall be 
found in the territory, and all the machines, 
implements, &c. employed uponit, for whieh, 
he says, compensation shall be made to the 
proprietors. ‘ 
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ST. HELENA. 

Mutiny.—A_ most daring mutiny broke 
out in the St, Helena infantry, on the 23d of 
December, between the hours of nine and 
ten at night. The mutinous troops rushed 
from their barracks, proceeded to Longwood, 
saddenly demanded the Lieut.-Governor, and 
took him prisoner, at the instant he was load- 
ing the guns to oppose them. After providing 
themselves with one of the field-pieces and 
ammunition, they marched towards Planta- 
tion house, were the Governor was prepared 
to receive then. The house was strongly 

arded by the Loyal Volunteers of St. He- 
ena, aid the guard attached to it, comprising 
in the whole, 130 men.—Posts were occu- 
pied in advance on the road leading to Long- 
wood , and as the Governor would grant no 
terms, these misguided men, 75 in number 
(che remnant of above 200 that left their 
barracks), were compelled to surrender un- 
conditionally. Seven of the ringleaders have 
been hanged ; and many of the most forward 
of the mutioeers are in confinement. By the 
vigorous and prompt measures pursued, and 
the uniformly steady conduct of the artillery 
corps, and volunteers, military subordination 
and the tranquillity of the island, were effec- 
tually re-established within four days after the 
mutiny broke out. 

General Orders. 

*€ The Governor having ascertained that 
many of the so!diers of the St. Helena regi- 
ment, who were taken in arms against him on 
the morning of the 24th instant, had either 
been misled, by some factious and malicious 
persons, or forced by a few desperate villains, 
to engage in the atrocious crimes of mutiny 
and rebellion, he is therefore pleased to grant 
an amnesty to the remainder of all that were 
taken ; retaining in confinement those only 
who were the most active and insolent, if 
those characters were permitted to remain, 
they would be dangerous to the peace of this 
community ; therefore it is the Governor's 
intention to keep them in confinement until 
a favorable opportunity offers of sending them 
off the island. ‘lhe Governor trusts, that the 
instances of mercy and clemency which he has 
manifested towarda the mutinous troops, on 
the late unhappy occasion, and the explanati- 
ons he has gone into (in the General Orders he 
has issued) which prove his readiness to do 
justice to all men, may henceforward prevent 
the possibility of unfavourable impressions 
being made upon the minds of the soldiers. 

Dec. 31, 1811.” 
HOLLAND, 


Republicans decorated: Crosses, Grand 
Crosses, and Knights in abundance.—Buo- 
naparte has, in lieu af the Dutch order of 
the Union, created an imperial order called 
tne ** Reunion,” the crosses and decorations 
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| of which are destined to reward the services 
of the great officers of state, judges, and the 
civil officers of the empire. It is composed 
of two hundred gtand crosses, one thousand 
commanders, and ten thousand kuights!! The 
duke of Cadore has been nominated grand 
chancellor, and M. Vander Goes Van Dix- 
land, grand treasurer. Half a million of franes 
have been granted towards its endowment. 
The oath binds the individual to be faithful 
to the emperor, and to the dynasty. 

INDIES, EAST. 

Detai! of a luminous Phenomenon lately 
discovered by Captain Warren, at Madras. 
—On the 25th of April last, at 8 P.M. a lu- 
minous appearance was noticed by him be- 
tween the constellations of Canis Major, and 
Monoceros on the Eastern skirts of the 
Milky-way; which it was at first supposed 
to belong to. It was in brightness equal to 

the Nebula in Ardromeda, but so wnddhing 
that it could not be observed with an instra- 
ment on that evening. 

On the 26th at 7h. 30m. P. mM the same 
phenomenon was noticed somewhat North 
of East, of its former position. A faint lu- 
minous trace was discernible to the naked 
eye, and extended from it, in a direction op- 
posite tothe Sun. Its distances from Syrius, 
and Procyon were observed with a sextant as 
foliows :— 

From Syrius 18d. 20m. E. 

From 17d. 10m, st 7h. 45m. 
it then stood close East of a Telescope star 
being one of an unformed group below Mo~ 
noceros, 

On the 27th its position with respect to 

‘rom Syrius 17d. 37m. E. 

From 17d. 41m. S. } 7h. 50m 
having moved Id. nearly towards the Sun. 
The body was less luminous, owing probabl 
to the increased light of the Moon which 
had approached it. The train was still visi- 
ble to the naked eye. It had moved through 
a whole diameter of the Telescope from the 
sinall star near to which it was seen on the 
preceding day ; and covered another Star of 
the 7th or 8th magnitude so that had it been 
thus placed on the 25th it would have been 
taken for the Nucleus of a Comet. 

On the 28th, the Moon shining bright, the 
luminous appearance was so faintuhat no ae- 
curate observation could be obtained. It had 
however, left the small star which it covered 
on the preceding night,and had moved through 
another diameter of the Telescope towards 
the Sun. There was at 8 on that evening 
as little appearance of a Nucleus as before. 
On the 29th and 30th the weather being hazy 
and the moon not far from the phenomenon, 
it could not be observed. 

Some more observations are required to as- 
certain whether this appearance be a Comet 
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or not. Its geocentric motion towards the 
Sun and the faint haze which extended be- 
hind it in a contrary direction indicate it to 
be of that class, and if it be still discernible 
about the 151. of May, whatever doubt may 
be entertained respecting its nature will then 
be entirely removed. Joun. WARREN. 

H. ©.’s Observatory, Ist of Mav, 1811. 

May 16.—The weather having cleared on 
the 8th of May, the Pnenomeron observed 
by Capt Warren at the Hon. Company's 
servatory near the Consiellation of Canis Major 
was again observed in the apper part of Mono- 
Ceros in a direction somewhat east of nerith 
of its former posttion; exhibiiing to the naked 
eye the usual appearance of a Comet with a 
distinct train, though no Nucleus was dis- 
cernible with a telesespe. Lt had moved 
since the 28th of April at the mean rate of 
284 per diem. 

‘The appearance of this Comet has hitherto 
been so undefined that it could not beubserved 
with sufficient accuracy to obtain satistectory 
results respecting i's orbit. Several more ob- 
servations will be requisite for compucing its 
elements ; which may be obtained hereafter, as 
it probably will be visible for some ume 
longer.—Gort Garctte. 

Remote Effects of War: Sequestration.— 
A swall vessel, the property of the Chinese, 
has been condemned at Calcutta, for violating 
the British orders in council, by trading fwo 

eas ago, to the settlement of Soura. 
at under the colours of a native prince. 
The judge recommended a petition to the 
king 1 council, as the Chinese had probably 
never heard of these orders. 

INDIES, WEST. 

Foreigners examined.—Jamaica, January 
20. A_ proclamation has been issued by the 
governor, prohibiting foreigners from landing 
on the island, except at Kingsion ; and direct- 
ing that, previous to disembarking, the mas- 
ters of the vessels in waich they arrive, shall 
ariswer On oath to such ques ions as the ofli- 
cer of the police may propose, and that each 
individual shall provide some respectable free- 
holder as a surety, in the sum of £500 for his 

behaviour during his stay, 

Duties doubled.— The House of Assembly 
has, on the motion of Mr. Shand, doubled 
the duties on all articles of grain imported 
from the United States of America, viz. 
flour, corn-meal, bread, rice, and pease, 

ITALY. 

Diamonds made of Charcoal.—The editor 
of Journal du Physique, published at Genoa, 
states that by causing a very strong galvanic 
battery to act on a mass of charcoal, a sub- 
stance has been produced which appears to 
have the greatest resemblance to diamonds : 
he adds, that he has in his possession a diamond 
on which there are several black points similar 
to charcoal, 
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Rolbery on Peter,—but nat to pay Paul. 
—The following decree has been published at 

ome: 

«« Napoleon, emperor of the French, &c. 

* Considering that the endowments attach 
ed to the bishopricks of the /a‘e see of Rome 
are vacant, and his majesty being disposed to 
exiead favor towards the claimants, afier a 
report frou our minister of police, and our 
council of state haviag been consulied, we 
have deereed and do decree as follows :— 

Art. 1.—The property composing the ene 
dowments of bishopricks of the late court of 
Rowe are declared to be part of the elfecis of 
the dowain of the state. 

claimants to the same shall ene 
joy thew during life, on transmitting a state. 
ment thereof, with their titles, to our prefect. 

].—Uhe said parties mav become ine 
comimuiable proprietors, au paying one-eighth 
of the value 

* [V —Qur prefect shall regulate the esti- 
mate of the sth of the value, and appoint 
the time of payment. 

« V.—We inake a gift to the church of 
St. Peter of our good city of Rome, of half 
the produce of the above, and the remainder 
to the hospitals. 

(Signed) Napoveon. 
(Countersigned) ** Count Daru.” 
NORWAY. 

Fatal Misfortune.—A melancholy accident 
happened lately at Bergen in Norway. In 
consequence of the heavy rains, an enormous 
stone was detached from the mountain, and 
falling upon some buildings, crushed 49 pers 
sous to death, 

. PEGU. 

City and People consumed ly Fire.—The 
city of Basseen, situated on the southern coast 
of Pegu, and one of the principal cities of 
the Burmah empire, has been destroyed by 
fire. Some thousands of the inhabitants pe- 
rished in the flames. This is the second ca- 
lamity of the same description which has, 
within the space of a few months, visited 
that wretched country. ‘ 

PORTUGAL. 

Wines exported.—The total quantity of wines 
entered at the Oporto custom-house in 1811, 
for ‘foreign countries, was 18,536 pipes and 
an half: of this quantity were sent to Eng- 
land 18,379 pipes and an half: America, 64 
and an half; Gibraltar, 89; Galicia, three: 
and an half. In 1809, there were shipped 
for exportation 58,458 pipes, of which 

2,963 pipes were for England ; and in 1810, 
41,358 pipes were shipped, of which 40,765 
was on English account. 

French Barhavilies —A very long list of 
cruelties perpetrated on the Portuguese towns 
and their inhabitants, has been collected and 
published by order of the commitie for 
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tributing the contributions collected for the 
Portuguese sufferers. The list is too long for 

our insertion ; and after all is very imperfect : 

we therefore only insert the concluding ar- 

ticles as a specimen. 

**T finish this dreadful narration,” says the 
Vicar General of the Bishopric of Coimbra, 
*‘which might fill whole pages, by recording, 
that in the village of Pussos, 55 persons were 
assassinated, amoug whom a child was burnt 
alive. —The ravages in the church are in- 
credible ; even the parish books were destroy- 
ed; the number of cups, vestments, linen, 
&c. would astonish: in some parts where 
they were hid, they were discovered by the 
enemy; thongh sometimes by the people, 
to save their lives.—Some judgmeri may be 
formed by the loss of the church of St. Peter, 
&c. Goveia, which amounted to #2000 
Pinhares, £800. St. Julian, #3800. Lames 
de Mirande, £2,500. Sacrilege was ge- 
neral, and wherever they discovered the sa- 
cred elements, though without the sacred 
vase, they burnt and destroyed them.— Tne 
losses in this bishopric appear to be :—At 
Tapies, from 428, the ivhabisants are re- 
duced to 200. Lourisal,—not a third part 
remain. Qiaios, in April, there were still 
870 sick. Lafmas de Mirande, 300 persons 
died of malignant fevers. Albagos, 300 
died, besides others buried without a priest. 
Carapinheira, 143. Figuera, 4,135. Mon- 
temor, 221. Tavarede, 149.  Villaverde, 
290. Mata Maurisca, 600. Redinha, 300. 
—-To form an idea of the misery of this un- 
happy people, I shall give some examples, 
that by these one may judge of the rest :— 
Torrezelo lost 427 head of cattle; Azere, 
2,000; Serpins, 5080; Mirande, 9389 ; 
Alvarga, 2994; Vargea de Goes, 2084; 
Selaviza, 5584; Pombeiro, 411; Poiares, 
671; Lavijada, 1223; Alvas, Sargado, 
2217; Sarmeil, 1214; District of Arega, 
54860, 510 mules.—In the olive grounds the 
ravages were immense :—Poiares, 2126 trees ; 
Mirande, 1650.—In some of the parishes 
the calculation of actual loss is stated at :— 
District of Arega, in private property, £400 ; 
Vale, £900; Eulalia, £1,000 ; the parish 
of S. Jago in Coimbra, £150,000.—2g69 
persons assassinated. 1144 houses burnt. 


PRUSSIA. 

Birth Day of Frederic [[.—Berlin, Jan. 
24. This day has been commeinorated as 
the hundredth anniversary of the birth day 
of the Great Frederic. 1 was distinguished 
by numerous assemblies public and private. 

he members of the Exchange met at a 
grand dinner. This society also gave a plen- 
tful repast, previous to its own, to all the 
veierans in the hotel of the invalids, of this 
city, who had served under Frederic in the 
seven years war. The whole number re- 


‘maining is 121, of which 13 could not attend 
at the repast, being indisposed. Their dine 
ner was therefore sent to them. 

Longevity.—A silk-weaver, named John 
Urssulak, died lately at Lemburgh, ia 
Prussia, at the age of 116 years. He had 
six wives. ‘I'he last, who survives him, 
brought him a son 12 months ago. He was 
extremely healthy and active, aad walked 
six ules the day before his death. 


SICILY. 

Resignation of Royalty. — State Paper. 
The King our Lord, by a resolution, dated 
this day, signed by his Majesty, and sealed 
with the royal seal, has constituted his royal 
highness Dou Francis, hereditary Prince of 
the ‘lwo Sicilies, bis most dear Son, his 
Vicar-zeneral in tos kingdom of Sicily ; transe 
ferring to nim, avith the most ample title of 
Alter Ego, ihe excrcise of all rights, prerogas 
Lives, and powers, in the same 
manner as they could be exercised by his 
Majesty in person, In the name of the King 
I communicate to your Excellency, this soves 
reign determination ; transmitting to you also, 
a copy of the same, that you may forthwith 
communicate it to all the departments depends 
ing on the office of Secretary of State, the 
Royal Household, the Treasury, and Com- 
merce, which are committed to the charge of 
your Excellency. 

(Signed) Marquis de CrrceLLo. 

To the Marquis Tominasi. 

Palermo, Jan. 16, 1812. 

Roya! Letter. 

Ferdinand, by the Grace of God, King of the 
Two Sicilies, Jerusalem, &c. Infante of 
Spain, duke of Parina, Placencia, Castro, &c. 
Grand Hereditary Prince of Tuscany, &c. 


My most esteemed Son, Francis, Heredi« 
tary Prince of the Two Sicilies :—Being ob 
liged, through bodily indisposition, and from 
the advice of the physicians, to breathe the 
air of the country, to withdraw myself from 
all serious application, I should esteem my- 
self culpable before God, if I did not make 
such provision for the government of the 
kingdom, in these most difficult times, that 
affairs of the greatest importance should be 
piomptly dispatched, and the public weal 
sufler no detriment through my infirmities, 
Wishing, therefore, to disburthen myself of 
the weight of government, as long as it shall 
not please God to restore me to a state of 
health suitable for conducting it, 1 cannot 
more properly entrust it to any other than to 
you, my beloved son, as well because yoo are 
my legitimate successor, as on account of ihe 
experience which I have had of your high 
rectitude and capacity ; and by these presents, 
with my free will and consent, 1 constitute 


and appoint you my Vicar-General in this 
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my kingdom of Sicily, in the same way as 
you have been already twice Vicar-General in 
my other kingdom of Naples; and [ yield, 
and transfer to you, with the ample utle of 
Aller Ego, the exercise of all the rights, pre- 
rogatives, pre-eminences, and powers, which 
¢ouid be exercised by myself: and, that this 
my determination may be known to all, and 
obeyed by all, 1 order, that this my letter, 
signed by myself, and sealed with my roval 
seal, be preserved in the archives of the king- 
dom, and that you direct a copy of it to be 
sent to all counsellors and secretaries of state, 
for their information, and that they may 
communicate the same to all persons interest- 
ed.—Given in Palermo, this 16th day of Jan. 

Ferpinanp. 

THOMAzZ DE SoMMA. 


SPAIN. 


Spanish Prince born ; in South America. 
—Under the embarrassment of the Spanish 
Government for their lost king, a new can- 
didate has made his appearance ; the Por- 
tuguese Princess Maria Teresa, who is mar- 
tied to the Infant of Spain, Don Pedro 
Carlos, has been delivered of a son, in the 
Brazils ; for this happy event, illuminations, 
discharges of artillery, and other demonstra- 
tions of joy, took place at Lisbon, by public 
order. 

Funeral of Major-Gen. Roltert Craufurd, 
at Ciudad Rodvigo.—Lord Wellington, to 
testify his high sense of Major-Gen. Crau- 
furd’s great and distinguished merits and ser- 
vices, determined that he should :be interred 
in the breach which he had so ably and 
heroically assaulted, as the highest honour 
he could confer upon him.—The light di- 
vision assembled before the Saint Francisco 
Convent, where their late beloved command- 
er lay, at twelve o'clock on the 25th of Ja- 
nuary. ‘The 5th division lined the road from 
thence to the breach. The officers of the 
brigade of guards, of the cavalry, and of the 
3d, 4th, and 5th divisions, with Lord Wel- 
lington and the whole of Head-quarters at 
their head; General Castanos and all his 
Staff; Marshal Beresford and the Portuguese 
moved in the mournful procession. He 
was borne to his place of rest on the shoul- 
ders of the brave men whom he had led to 
victory ; the field officers of the light division 
officiated as pall-bearers. | Major-General 
Charles Stewart (Adjutant General) was 
chief mourner, attended by Captain Wm. 
Campbell, and Lieutenants Wood and 
Shawe, Aids-de-Camp to their late glorious 
commander, and by the Staff of the light 
division. —The ceremony was as awful as af- 
fecting, as sublime as possible, and well cal- 
culated to inspire feelings of the most ex- 
alted nature—and if any-other sentiment but 
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that of the most poignant grief could have 
found place on this melancholy occasion, it 
would certainly have been envy ai such an 
end, so wept.—The breach of Ciudad Ro- 
drigo is the monument of this admirable 
man, bedewed with the tears, and decked 
with the praises and blessings of the whole 
army. 
TURKEY. 

Mecca relieved: Wehalites expelled.— 
Letters from Constantinople, of the 2d of 
January, state that official intelligence had 
been received of the overthrow of the We- 
habites, by the Egyptian forces under a son 
of Mahomed Aly-Pacha ; and that the latter 
had marched for Mecca, which had declared 
for the Grand Seignior, to chace from thence 
the enemies of the Faith. This had diffused 
joy at Constantinople—prayers were ordered 
in the mosques ; and the Imans and Doctors 
had declared, that the expulsion of the We- 
habites from Mecca, coupled with the birth 
of an heir to the Throne, must be considered 
as indications that Divine wrath was removed, 
and that Providence would bless the arms of 
the Faithful against Infidels, and restore the 
Empire to its former splendour. So anxious 
were ali classes for advices of the re-occupa~ 
tion of Mecca, and so certain of its takiug 
place, that thousands had made vows of ab- 
staining from all animal food, &c. until 
they were received. 


OBSERVANDA INTERNA. 


Royal Arrangements. — Carlton House, 
March 10, 1812. His Royal Highness the 
Prince Regent has been graciously pleased, in 
the name and on the behalf of his majesty, 
to make the following appointments :— 

Vice-Chamberiain, — The Earl of Yar- 
mouth. 

To be Lords of his Majesty's Bedchamber, 
—The most hon. the Marquis of Headford ; 
the right hon. Lord Viscount Melbourn ; the 
right hon. Lord James Murray ; the right 
hon. Lord Viscount Petersham. 

First Groom and Master of the Role,— 
Nassau Thomas, Esq. 

Grooms of the Bedchambers, — General 
Charles Leigh; general E. Stephens; ge- 
neral T. Sloughter Stanwix ; hon. Henry 
Stanhope ; lieut.-gen. Sir J. Cradock ; lieut.- 
gen. William Keppel ; colonel Wilson Bra- 

‘ 

Clerk Marshal chief Equerry, — Colonel 
Benjamin Bloonsfield. 

Equerries,—Major-gen. Hammond ; lieut.- 
col. William Congreve ; major-gen. Bayley, 
Coldstream Guard.; hon. Fred. Howard, 
10th Light Dragoons ; colonel Vivian, 7th 
Dragoons. 
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Leeps Sesstons.—The Toleration Act.— | 
This article is resumed from page 544 : in 
which page dele the two bottom lines}. 

Mr. Robert Wood, a preacher in the Me- 
thodist connection, presented himself betore 
the magistrates, and requested that the oaths 
might be administered to him, that he might 
make the declaration required by the Tolera- 
tion Act, to qualify him to officiate as a dis- 
senting teacher. 

The Bench inquired, if he was appointed 
a teacher to any specific congregation ? 

© [tis intended that I should preach at 
Bramley, Armley, and other villages in the 
vicinity.” 

The Recorder, after some conversation with 
the Beach and the Counsel near him, resum- 
ed :—** From a report of a case just publish- 
ed, it appears, that the Court of King’s Bench 
have decided, that a Protestant dissenter, who 
states himself as one who preaches to severa/ 
congregations, without shewing that he has 
a separate congregation attached to him, is 
not entitled to take the oaths and make the 
declaration required by the ‘Toleration Act. 
It will, therefore, be necessary for you to 
prove your appointment to preach toa se- 
parate congregation before you can be entitled 
to take the oaths.” 

Mr. Maude here observed, that though the 
Court of King’s Bench did not, in the case 
cited, think proper to issue a mandamus to 
compel the magistrates to administer the 
oaths, it did not follow that the oaths might 
not be administered as heretofore, without re- 
quiring those new conditions, which were 
never before heard of. 

Mr. Hainsworth, in reply, said, the ma- 
gistrates could only administer the oaths agree- 
ably to the provisions of the Toleration Act; 
and if that act required certain previous con- 
ditions, it was not in the power of that Bench, 
or any other, to dispense with them ; for if 
the magistrates, tn the case alluded to, had 
required any thing to be done which the law 
had not made necessary, the Court of King’s 
Bench would have issued a mandamus to com- 
pel them to administer the oaths. 

In these observations the Court coincided, 
and refused to administer the oaths. 

Before the Court adjourned, Mr. Holtby, a 
student under the tuition of the Rev. Mr. 
Steadman, a dissenting minister at Bradford, 
— himself for the same purpose, and 

is application was rejected on the same 
greene s but it appeared that this gentleman 

ad made application to an improper sessions, 
the Court having no jurisdiction out of this 
borough: and he was advised to make appli- 
cation to the sessions for the riding. On this 
the applicant expressed some surprise at the 
new provisions which, after the fapse of a 
cenlury, had beeua discovered in the ‘Tolera- 
tion Act. 


Olservanda Interna,—Leeds Sessions. Toleration Act, 
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Court of King Bench, Monday, Feb.3. 
The King v. the Justices of Gloucestershire 


Mr. Topping moved for a rule to shew 
cause why a mandamus should not issue to 
the magistrates of the county of Glocester, 
commanding them to tender the oaths to 
John Parker, of Dursley, in that county, 
and permit him to subscribe the declarations 
required in the Toleration Act, of 1 W. and 
M.c. 18, §. 8, to exempt him from the pe- 
nalties of the acts against Protestant dissen- 
ters. The learned counsel did this upon an 
affidavit, which stated that the applicant was 
a Protestant dissenting minister, and was also 
by trade @ currier; and that upon applying 
to the Quarter Sessions, he was refused thus 
to exempt himself, in consequence of a late 
determination of this Court, in the case of 
the King v. the Justices of Denbighshire (14 
East, 285), in which it was held, that a 
Protestant dissenter, merely stating himself as 
one who ‘* preaches to several congregations 
of Protestant dissenters,” without shewing 
that he has any separate congregation attach- 
ed to him, as such teacher or preacher, was 
not entitled to be admitted by the Justices to 

ualify. This decision the magistrates of 

rlocestershire had quoted as a determination 

against ALL persons pretending to holy orders, 
in which capacity the present applicant claime 
ed: and the words of the statute expressly 
extended to ‘* persons dissenting from the 
Church of in holy orders, or pre- 
tending holy orders, or pretending to holy 
orders.” 

Lord Ellenborongh said, that the decision of 
the court had certainly been mistaken; but 
from what source did the present applicant 
state himself to have derived the holy orders 
to which he pretended ? 

Mr. Topping submitted, that it was not 
necessary under the statute to state that, and 
the magistrates had not refused him on that 
account. 

Mr. Justice Bayley.—Has he been ordain« 
ed by any body. 

Mr. Topping hoped the court would not 
narrow the exemptions of the Toleration Act, 
by asking for qualifications which the legisla- 
ture did notintend. The intention of the 
act was to enable any person who conceived 
he had talents for the ministry to exercise 
those talents without incurring the penalties 
of several acts of parliament, and to enable 
him to discover whether he was qualified to 
be elected the pastor of a separate congrega- 
tion. 

Lord Ellenborough.—A__ person, stating 
himself to be pretending to holy orders, must 
derive those orders from some source; the 
court would not canvass what. 

Mr. Topping contended, that pretending 
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Lord Ellenborough.—W hateveri nterpreta- 
tion you may comiend for, itis very fit that 
Anterpretation should be argued. You must 
argue, that pretending to holy orde:s, meaus 
looking forwa d ta future holy orders ; by 
which construction, every student in an Uni- 
versiiy, who contenrplates the profession of 
the Church, is included in your docirine. 
Upon these subjects, however, Lam anxious 
that there sali be no opportunity of saying, 


the case had vot every hearing —Lake a rule 
to shew cause. 


If we rightly understand the report of a 
eounsel who was in Court, there were tree 
ether applications, at least, to the same pur- 


pose. | 
Court of King’s Bench, Saturday, Feb, 8. | 


The King v. the Justices of Suffolk. 


The Attorney-General and Mr Dampier 
shewed canse against this rule nisi for a man- 
damus to compel the Justices of Suffolk, to 
adminis‘er the oaths to Mr. Elringion, and to 
permit him to subscribe the declarations un- 
der the Toleration Act, as teacher of a se- 
parate congregatton of dissenters in that 
county, which they had refused wo do, in | 
cousequence of the applicant's declining | 
to produce a cerlificale from certain leading | 
members of his congregation, testifying his | 
appointment as such separate teacher and | 
preacher, contrary to a rule established ly | 
the justices in administering such oaths and | 
granting such certificate. The applicant had 
offered to swear himself duly appoinied ; 
but the learned counsel contended, that the 
Justices at sessions had a right to be satisfied 
of the qualifications of all persons making | 
such applications, and had therefore establish | 
ed the rule which the present applicant sought 
to oppose. The defendants did not dispute 
the applicant’s right ; but they set themselves 
against his opening a door to the claims of 
persons the most improper and unqualified. 


Mr. Topping, Mr. Gurney, and Mr. 
Brougham, in support of the mandamus, 
contended, that the Justices’ refusal was an 
attempt to deprive the dissenters of the bene- 
fit of the Toleration Act, in the provisions of 
which no construction could justify the rule 
into which the Justices had entered, The 
applicant was admitted to be enli‘led lo lake 
the oaths: why, then, was he not suffered 
to take them? Mr. Topping had known the 
Courts of Quarter Sessions for 20 years, and 
had never yet heard of sucharule. If the 
applicant swore falsely, he gained nothing. 
The jearaed counsel had heard thata civeular 
letter bad beew written to every Court of 
Quarier Sessions, desiring them to require 
guch a certificate. When would there be 
au end of these innovations aud what right 


their religions worship.” 


Observanda Interna.—Roiherhithe new Dock. Great Tom in danger. [736 


had these Courts to affix such rules, or impose 
such terms ? 

Lord Ellenborovgh asked whether it wa¢ 
not proper that the Justices should be inform- 
ed that the applicant was a proper person to | 
be admitted to take the oaths and subscribe 
tie declarations? People were very jealous of 
the liberty of conscience, but the court must 
cousider the liberty of the whole community, 
as there were several other applications of a 
similar nature pending. Ass this was the first 
time the construction of the Toleration Act 
had come to be discussed in acourt of justice, 
and as it would be proper to hear every a gue 
ment fu'ly, before the court should pronounce 
its final Judgment, the decision of this case 
was postponed till next ¢erm, when those 
other cases would come on to be heard. 

Connecied with this subject, as matking 
the temper of dis/inclions and separations, 
instead of union and harmony, is the follows 
ing decision ; by which the chi/dren of Diss 
senters are excluded from acquaintance with 
the principles and practices of the Church of 
England. 

Considerable discussion took place at Lin- 
coln, Jan, 23, at a meeting for the adoption 
of the system of Nationa/ Education, on an 
aimendment moved by Sit R. Heron, ** That 
the plan of education adopied by the meet- 
ing, should be such as not fo exclude the 
children of Christian Dissenters, from the 
advantage of the education proposed ; and 
that those children shoald be permited to at- 
tend divine service at the respective places of 
A debate arose 
on the principle that it militated against the 
fundamental object of the society. The a- 
mendment was negatived and the original 
resolutions carried. 


Rotherhithe new Dock.— On Wednesiay, 
Jan. 22, a new dock of fifteen acres, was 
opened at the Commercial Docks, Rother- 
hithe ; the sluice was cut by the chairman, 
Sir Charles Price, amidst the cheers of the 
spectators. These docks now contaia an 
area of about forty acres of water, with 
wharfage and bonding yards, sufficient to 
receive 200 sail of ships to discharge at the 
same time. 

Great Tom in danger.—On Monday, Jan. 
19, that anctent edifice, the tower of Carist 
Church, Oxford, which contains Great Tom; 
was in imminent danger of being destroyed 
by fire. A room adjoining this venerable 
structure, the hearth-stone of which was 
laid on a large oak beam, it is conjectured, 
had taken fire, and been secretly burning for 
two or three days before it was discovered. 
Alarm was given, and assistance procured, in 
time to prevent the consequences that must 
otherwise have ensued, 
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THE GATHERER. 


No. XXXII. 


Fam but a Gatherer and Dispuser of other Men’s 
Stuf.—Wooton. 


Of Reward and Service. 


When it lights upon a worthy nature, 
there is nothing procures a more faithful ser- 
vice, than the master’s liberality: nor is 
there any thing makes that appear more, 
than a true fidelity. They are alternate pa- 
rents; begetting and begotten. Certainly, 
if these were practised, great men need not 
30 often change their followers: nor would 
atrons be abandoned by their old attendants. 
Senents are not given, but paid to servants 
who are good and wise. Nor ought that 
blood to be accounted lost, which is spent 
fora noble master. Worth will never fail 
to give desert her praise. A liberal master 
who loves his servant well, is in some sort, 
a God 1o him: which may both give him 
blessings, and protect him from danger. 
And, on the other hand, believe it, a dili- 
gent and discreet servant is one of the best 
friends that a man can be possessed of. He 
can do whatsoever a friend may ; and can be 
commanded with less hazard of losing him. 
Nay, he may, in one sense, challenge a 
lory above his master: for though it be 

arder to play a King’s part well, than it is 
to act a subject's; yet nature's inclination is 
much more bent to rule than to obey. It is 
ood sometimes for a lord to use a servant 
ike a friend, like a companion; but it is al- 
ways fit for & servant to pay him the rever- 
ence due to a master. Pride becomes neither 
the commander nor the commanded. Since 
there is no absolute freedom to be found be- 
low, even Kings are but more splendid <er- 
vants, for the common body. There is a 
mutuality between the lord and his vassals. 
The lord serves them of necessaries, and they 
him, iv his pleasures and conveniences. Vir- 
tue is the truest liberty: he is not free, who 
stoops to passions ; nor he in bondage, who 
serves a noble master. 

Fallitur, egregio quisquis sub principe credit 
Servitium: nunquam litertas gratior extat 

Quam sub rege pio.——Claud, De Laud. Stil. 1. 3. 
He knows no bondage whom a goott king sways ; 
For freedom never shines with clearer tays 

fhan when brave princes reign. 


Imperiousness turns that servant into a slave, 
which kindness makes an humble-speaking 
friend. Seneca begins an epistle with rejoic- 
ing, that his friend lived familiar with his 
servant. Neither can have comfort, where | 


Vow. XI. (Lit. Pan. April 1812.) 


both are uncotmmmunicable. I confess, the 
like countenance is not to be shewn to all, 
That which makes a wise man modest, makes 
a fool unmannerly. Hadrian sent his infee 
rior servant a box on the ear, for walking be- 
tween two senators. As there ought to be 
equality, because natnte has made it; so 
there ought to be a difference, because for= 
tune has set it. Yet, the distance of our fore 
tunes cannot be so much, as our nearness, 
in being men. No fate can frighten away 
that likeness. Let not the lord abuse his 
servant; for it is possible he may fall below 
him. Let not the servant neglect his master ; 
for he may be cast into a meaner condition. 
Let the servant deserve, and the master ree 
compense; and if they would both be noble, 
the best way is for those who are subject, ta 
forget their services; and for those who come 
mand, to remember them :—So, each loving 
the other, for their generous worthiness; the 
world shall strew praises in both their paths. 
If the servant suppose his lot to be baid, let 
him bear in mind, that service is nothing 
but the freeman’s calling: wherein he is 
bound to discharge himself well, as long as. 
he continues in it.—O. Felliham. 


A monstrous long Iberian Play. 


The Spanish theatre did not begin to refine 
till the commencement of the fifteenth centu- 
ry. Rodriguez de Cota then gave his Calix- 
tus and Melibeus ; it was one of the first pieces 
in which the rules of the dramatic art appear” 
to be at all understood, and abounds with very, 
lively but often licentious descriptions, Cee 
lestina appeared a short tiie after; it con- 
sists of twenty-one acts by different authors; 
the earlier ones are attributed by some to Ro» 
driguez de Cota, by others to Juan de Mena; 
the latter ones are by Fernando Roxas de Mon- 
talvano, known also by another dramatic 
piece, Progne and Philomela. Celestina was 
begun before the middie of the fifteenth cens 
tury, bat was not tinished till fifty or sixty 
vears after, Though it may be regarded as 
a monster, the piece has its beauties. The 
plot is clearly unfolded, the action well sus- 
tained, the incidents are well introduced ; its 
episodes are probable; its delineations of 
manners aud characters just. It niale a 
great noise in the literary world. ft went 
through fifteen Spanish editions®, a Latin 
translation and editiont, aud two French 


* Among others, those of Seville, 1534,) 
1539; of Salamanea, 1958, 1570; of Al- 
cala, 1563, 1569, 1591, of Madrid, 1601; 
of Barcelona, 1566 ; of Valencia, 1575, 


+ By Barthius, 
2B 
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translations and editions®. It pleased very 
much in Italy, where translations were mul- 
tiplied, and went through ten editions in 
that language.t 


Secret Intelligence of the Order of Jesuits. 


The late Duke of Choiseul (says Mr. Seward 
in his Biographiana), having no employ in the 
government of France, happened one evening 
at supper to say something very strong against 
the Jesuits. Some years afterwards he was 
sent Ambassador to Rome, where, in the 
usual routine of his visits in that situation, he 
called upon the General of the Jesuits, for 
whose Order he professed the highest vene- 
ration. ‘ Your Excellence did not always, I 
fear, think so well of Us,” replied the Ge- 
neral. The Duke, much surprized at this 
- observation, begged to know ‘* What reasons 
he had for thinking so? as he was not con- 
scious that he had ever mentioned the Order 
but in terms of the highest respect.” The 
General, to convince him of the contrary, 
shewed him an Extract from a large Register- 
book belonging to the a in which the 
particular conversation alluded to, and the 
day and the year in which it happened, were 
minuted down. The Ambassador blushed, 
and excused himself as well as he could, and 
soon went away, resolving within. himself, 
whenever he should become Prime Minister, 
to destroy a Society that kept up such parti- 
cular and detailed correspondences, of which 
it might make use to the detriment of Admi- 
nistration and Government. 


Some notion may be formed of the intel- 
ligence conveyed to the General of the Jesuits 
in the following statement of his correspond- 
ence from ail parts of the world. 

Lelters, 

37 Provincials, who were to write 

612 Superiors of Colleges, who wrote 
monthly 2 
340 Superiors of Houses of Residence 
were to write quarterly 

59 Masters of Novices of 5g Houses 

of Noviciates, to write quarterly 236 

1048 Consultors, Admonishers, and 
Secia/s, who were to write at 
Joast twice a 


444 


6584 


Total of letters indispensably written, with- 
out calculating those on particular occasions ; 


* At Paris, 1598; at Lyons, 1629. 


+ Of these were those of Milan, 1514; 


of Venice, 1515, 1525, 1535; of Genva, 
1538. 
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the correspondence of two hundred missions 
and eighty-four houses of the professed. 

These 6,584 letters divided by 37, the 
number of the provinces, make 177 states of 
every kingdom and a province. So that 
the General was regularly informed 177 times 
a year of all affairs in every part of a king- 
dom where the Order existed. 


Sou/s from Purgatory ; terrific Politicians. 
Childish fancies among a superstitious 
people, have often had a wonderful effect in 
spreading terror ; and may on occasion serve 
as “* A Word to the Wise.” Sir Robert 
Southwell has noticed one, practised in the 
reat Conspiracy of Portugal of 1667, which 
tightened away the friends of the King, and 
was of great use in strengthening the party 
of the Infant. These terrific personages were 
no less than ‘* Souls from Purgatory.” They 
are thus described by our Ambassador : ‘* Men 
walking in vizards in the dead of night have 
come to their houses (the King's friends), 
and there ringing a bell, would, in a doleful 
tone, call the person by his name, and say, 
“© O yes! We are so many souls sent oui of 
Purgatory, to advise you, that the air of Lis. 
bon is growing very infectious, and especially 
that of ahe Court ; and if you do not imme- 
diately escape into the Country, you will be 
our companions in Purgatory.” 

** The parties concerned have made a se- 
rious use of these mementoes, and, though 
the generality have thonght it only a theme 
for laughter, yet the sober applauders of the 
Infant's ondertakings, highly admire herein 
his prudence in proceeding rather by giving 
awe, than drawing of biood ; and they are 
confident that God wilil therefore bless his 
highness the better.” 


Hint to Reviewers. 

There is a light in which many modern 
critics may with great justice and propriety 
be seen, and this is that of a common slan- 
derer. If a person who pries into the cha- 
racters of others with no other design but to 
discover their faults, and to publish them to 
the world, deserves the title of @ s/anderer of 
the reputation of men, Why should not a 
critic, who reads with the same malevolent 
view, be as properly stiled the slanderer of 
the reputation of books? 

The slander of a book is in truth the slan- 
der of the author, for as no one can call ano- 
ther bastard, without calling the mother a 
whore ; so neither can any critic give the 
names of sad stuff—horrid nonsense, &c. &c. 
—to a book, without calling the author a 
blockhead, which though in a moral sense 
it is preferable to that of villain, is perhaps 
rather more injurious to his worldly interest, 


H. Fielding. 
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PARLIAMENTARY HISTORY. 
Cuar, UI—CATHOLIC QUESTION, 


We devote this chapter to what is usually 
ealled the Catholic question : which we under- 
stand to mean “ whether the remaining disabili- 
ties, by which the Catholic is withheld from po- 
litical power, shall be removed?” As this sub- 
ject has been already repeatedly discussed in par- 
liament, and as it is likely to be again discussed, 
and that very shortly, we propose merely to in- 
sert those points of argument which contain some 
novelty ; a quality now very difficult to be given 
to any thing that can be said on the subject. It 
was introduced by Earl Fitzwilliam, in 

The House of Lords, Jan. 31. 


His lordship complained very heavily of the 
conduct of the Irish government, in violating —~ 
as the news of the day reported—the integrity of 
that great bulwark of popular liberty, trial by 
jury. I: was said that the list of jurymen had 
been tampered with by the officers of the crown. 
The disconients in Ireland were great: they arose 
from the denia! to the Catholic of rights equal to 
those of his fellow subjects. Why should those 
disabilities exist ? If a man worships the Virgin 
Mary, believes in transubstantiation, &c. would 
such belief influence his political opinion ? The 
policy, with respect to the Catholics, originaied 
in the latter days of Charles and in the con- 
duct of James II., when the papists were certainly 
getting into power, and the abdication of the so- 
vereign became the result of necessity. The 
same causes might continue in action during 
the life of the pretender —but that family 
was now extinct :--why, therefore, should they 
now be continued ? shut out from: offices of state 
—from parliament—from professional advance- 
ment—from the higher ranks of the army and 
navy—what discontents must ensue! The Irish 
parliament had restored the mass of. Catholic 
population to the pale of the constitution. They 
now had no quarrels with their Protestant coun- 
trymen on the score of religion. Why should 
persons of rank, consideration, and property, 
then, continue under disabilitics His lordship 
reverted to late trials in Dublin ; and argued on 
the acquittal of a Catholic delegate by the verdict 
of a jury. He moved that ** the house resolve 
itself into a committee of the whole house to take 
into consideration the present situation of affairs 
in Ireland.” 


The Duke of Devonshire seconded the motion. 


The Earl of Ross lamented’ the existence of 
discontents ; but doubted whether this were the 
proper mode of allayingthem. When the charge 
of tampering with a jury had been substantiated, 
he would willingly join in the censure that raust 
inevitably attend it; but where was their authoe 
rity for believing it? Equally unfounded was the 


charge of attempting to stifle the right of peti- 
tioning. Government had wisely resisted the 
attempt at the assembling of a convention; by 
which it would have been first overawed, and 
then supplanted. ‘ 


The Duke of Bedford differed from the last 
speaker. The sister kingdom displayed the 
strange anomaly of a people Roman Catholic— 
the government Protestant, This government 
had heaped on the suffering people the grossest 
insults, The Protestants of Ireland had impeded 
the wished for blessings : they were basking in 
the sunshine of favour, while their neighbours 
were suffering ignominy and privation, Why 
did not government hold out to them the hand of 
friendship, and unite all hearts ? 


Lord Aberdeen thought a committee not appli- 
cable: there were no petitions on the table. The 
conduct of the Catholics had been reprehensible. 
Rights! birth-rights !—what were they? natural 
rights! was the authority of the legislature 
questioned ? was the government to have no in- 
fluence over religious establishment? He did not 
expect any benefit from concession to the Catho- 
lics : no miracles certainly. It would not increase 
the prosperity of the country. Intolerance was 
easily charged on government: but it was not 
supported. He challenged proof that a Catholic 
had been in any instance restrained, where a Pro- 
testant would not have been: the Convention Act 
applied equally to both. Had the act not been 
enforced, would the noble mover have warranted 
the house that they should not have seen the es- 
tablishment of a Catholic government, or the in- 
stallation of an Irish parliament? and why men- 
tion only the Catholics of Ireland ? were not the 
Catholics of England entitled to notice? He re- 
commended forbearance and urbanity, 


The Marquis of Downshire called the attention 
of the house to the Actof Union. Ireland had 
lost every thing by the Union. The happy fruits 
of that measure had been bitterness. He was 
sure that without the expectation of relief from 
disabilities the Union would not have been ac- 
complished. 


Earl Hardwicke resisted the idea that the Irish 
government had mal-treated its subjects. But his 
‘ordship thought that various hopes had been held 
out to the Catholics ; he therefore’ voted for the 
motion. 

Lord Sidmouth differed from the Rt. Hon. mo- 
ver. If the right contended for belonged to the 
whole mass, why specify the interest taken in it by 
men of rank, wealth, and influence ? He thought 
that the anxieties of Ircland atose from the repeat 
of the penal laws. He deplored, indeed, the height 
to which penal statutes had been carried ; but he 
thought that some were necessary when they 
were imposed. The Roman Catholic parliament 
had persecuted the Protestants. Three thousand 
Protestants had been seized; and theit property 
confiscated. The annexation of Ireland to Britain 
had been repealed. What security had the Pro- 
testants but in their union and vigour? The pre+ 
sent reign had removed most of the Irish dis- 
abilities; the increased. wealth and population of 
Ireland was the best comment on that removal ; 
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but these favours were conferred on the mass of 
ths people; not oa the men of rank or influence, 
exclusively, He attached no blame to the go- 
vernment in Ireland. He adverted to former pe- 
riods in which no such measures had been thought 
necessary: vet all former objections were now as 
asever. The grand obstacle was the feelings of 
the people of Great Britain. What could noble 
lords rep'y to this? had it ceased to exist? was 
it even diminished ?—those miserably deceived 
themselves who thought so. Formerly a Veto 
had been thought necessary : now it was withheld. 
They were to grant unconditionally ; the Catho- 
lics were to concede nothing. He contended that 
it was not indifferent whether the pogulation of 
this kingdom went to the mass house or to the 
synagogue. He therefore opposed the motion. 


Lord Somers said, 50 or 60 Catholic members 
in parliament, could never be supposed to influ- 
ence 5 or 600 Protestant members. If Catholics 
were admissible to office, did it follow that his 
Majesty must admit them—that he mus? choose 
them? He saw no danger in the proposed con- 
cession. The lower ranks would be interested in 
the promotion conferred on their superiors. Why 
must Catholics be so restricted that they cannot 
leave a legacy out of their own families, without 
a hazard of its being questioned ? He could not 
commend the conduct of the Catholics in ali re- 
spects : they had acted somewhat inconsistently. 


The Marquis of Wellesley was strongly im- 
pressed with the necessity of granting to the Ca- 
tholics the boon desired. But he thought no 
grounds bad been shewn in support of the present 
motion. Newspapers were no authority. The 
right of the subject to petition had never been 
questioned ; — no trace of such a thing could be 
found, as it respected the Irish government. He 
remembered that in 1783, he coincided with Mr. 
Fox in opinion that popular assemblies, could 
only produce disturbance, not any good. The 
law was violated—forcibly violated—was not this 
a crime to be punished? On this ground he 
must resist the motion. Was there 4 man in 
that house, friend or foe to the pretensions of the 
Catholics, who could vindicate such an assembly ? 
He held all restraints to be evils, in themselves. 
They oould orly be justified by circumstances. Is 
it expedient to take the Catholics into a full share 
of the constitution? He thought the present dis- 
qualifications might be relaxed : they might even 
be removed, toadvautage. Yet he feared that as the 
Catholics after all they had already obtained, con- 
tinued to desire more, so when they should have 
obtained what they now sought, they would still 
continue to desire more, also. He could not agree 
that the present was a proper time for granting 
those privileges sought: no time could be mere 
unfavourable. 


The Marquis of Lansdowne affirmed, that how- 
ever justifiable the restrictions might be when 
imposed, yet’ now the necessity for them had 
ceased. He thought that the most proper time 
possible for discussing these claims, was when 
parliament was establishing a new government. 
He saw many evils which ought to be removed ; 
and why not now ? His lordship then gave a 
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committee—of the secretary's letter—and of the 
repeated meetings of the Catholic committee be- 
fore they were interrupted. He accused govern- 
ment of want of respect in the mode of conduct- 
ing themselves to the Catholic committee. 

The Ear) of Westmoreland thought the motion 
tended but little to conciliate. Public duty de- 
manded the suppression of Catholic delegation ; 
why call it in question ? why affect to doubt it? 
The legislature could not exist together with such 
a convention ; it was impossible. He thought 
the Irish might complain of absent landlords ; of 
double sets of clergy; and of other things; but 
how the present motion could affect those grie- 
vances he could not conceive 3; nor how the 
granting what was desired could make them hap- 
pier. Where were the guards and fences that first 
miust be placed around the church ? 


Lord Moira exhorted those who confounded the 
natural and civii rights of Ireland, to consider 
well what they were doing. Was this an hour to 
Cast away our strength? The sentiments of this 
country were not unfavourable to Ireland. Those 
who had raised and provoked such sentiments 
would perish inthe storm. The danger to the 
Protestant church was greater by reason of Irish 
discontent, than it could be by admission of Ca- 
tholics into office. 


Lord Mu! grave believed that if they went into a 
committee, they would go not to deliberate but to 
surrender the Church of England to Catholic do 
minion. But was it not worth while to consider 
whether they should supinely render up their pri- 
vileges ? He had always been inclined to grant 
whatever was reasonable, but he saw no cause 
why love should out-run the pauses of reason. 
There was a character in the Romish church—it 
always had been so—in all ages—unvler ail situa- 
tions—that rendered concessions to it dangerous. 
Grant what they now ask :—wil they stop there ? 
He was therefore averse from going into a com- 
mittee, unless he knew somewhat of what would 
be proposed, when they were in it, : 

Lord Erskine said petitions were preparing in 
all parts: he believed the construction of the act 
of parliament on which the Irish government had 
acted, was erroneous. He did not know that mee 
delegation was illegal. 

Lord Darnley thought the motion necessary. 
The Catholics had not threatened: the decision 
must be come to, sooner or later: Iyeland was 
nothing to what she might be: he hoped the 
blindness of the British government would, in 
time, be done away. 

The Earl of Buckinghamshire justified the con- 
struction put on the Convention act by the Irish 
judges. 

Earl Grey argued the question at great leng'h, 
It was impolicy, madness, folly, blind, selfish 
intolerance, to refuse what was now requested. 
It has brought the countries into danger; and 
now threatened them with ruin. Was the noble 
Earl sure that his explanation of the Convention 
act was the only right one ?—that his view of the 
coronation oath was the only right one. The house 
had great political duties to perform : and if they saw 
men peisevering against the laws and institutions 
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of the country, were they not to notice and to con- 
demn it?) There were many instances of acting 
by delegation, were they all illegal ?—then why 
were these? There was scarcely a canal pro- 
posed, but there was a meeting of delegates. The 
Chamber of Commerce was by delegates; they 
bad been constantly resorted to since 1757. The 
Catholic committee had existed since that time, 
bic pointed out the slovenly informality of the 
proclamation: its Contradictions, as compared 
wit the Convention act: the impolicy of op- 
posing the tu.l sense of the Catholics on a subject 
so near thetr hearts: our present difficulties as a 


people: the unusual coercion employed contrary | ‘ 
| Nantz, and shewed the policy of | IV. in 
u 


to the known benevolence of his majesty. 


The Earl of Liverpool defended the conduct of 
his majesty’s government, generally ; and of the 
Irish government in particular. 

Lord Grenville spoke in reply ; and insisted 
that the conduct of government was weak, in- 
sidious, and unworthy: it was impuliuc, and 
every way deserving of reprobation. 

The house divided : 

Contents ...... 42] Noncontents., 86 


79 162 


House of Commons, Tuesday, February 4. 


Lord Morpeth made his expected motion rela- 
tive to the state of Ireland. He considered the 
notoriety of the disturbed state of that country 
as superseding all netessity of proof. He de- 
scribed the protestants of Ireland as equally desi 
rous with the Catholics of admitting the latter to 
their full share ot political privi'eges ; notwith- 
standing the exclusive nature of the laws still in 
force. He thought the Catholics were to be 
believed ; and that the Union would not have 
been effected, but by their consent, obtained in 
consequence of their expectations. ‘The Catholic 
religion was the antient faith of all Europe ; and 
still the faith of whe greater part of modern Ku 
rope. Why should we refuse privileges to those 
whose bravery defended our own? ‘Toleration 
had never failed of its influence; now was the 
time for removing all jealousies and promoting 
unanimity. His Lordship moved that ‘ this 
House resolve itself into a committee of the 
whoie house, to take into consideration the pre- 
sent state of Ireland.” 


Thé Marquis of Tavistock seconded the mo- 
tion. 


Sir John Nicholl, after a few introductery 
observations, and remarking that the motion, 
although, in words, it formed a very general pro- 
position, yet appeared to have been limited by 
the noble lord who introduced it to the considera- 
tion of what is usually called ‘ the Catholic 
question,” proceeded in an excellent speech, 
which we regret our limits oblige us to defer till 
our next, when we intend to insert a correct copy, 
as it has been subject to some misrepresentat:ou. 


Mr. Canning could not forbear expressing his 
surprize at much of the specch of his learned 
friend. He could not think of re-enacting penal 


statutes already repealed. He regrétted the intro- 
duction of the question: it might increase ani- 
mosity. He could not blame the Irish govern- 
ment: it had acted on the best advice; and had 
assumed a proper responsibility. The Irish courts 
of law were still enquiring into the subject: a 
reason against the house going into enquiry, also. 
He thought the recent conduct of the Insh Ca- 
tholics reprehensible : he was not, however, for 
shutting the door against their application, But 
the unus of proving the propriety of further con- 
cessions lay on the Catholics. Nothing unjust 
ought to be retained. He considered the question 
as purely political. He alluded to the edict of 


allowing all his subjects to serve him ;—but when 
that edict was repealed by Louis XIV. France 
bezan to decline, and had been declining ever 
since. He was for union; he could not therefore 
think of dissolving the Union; yet such a propo- 
sition was in contemplation. Mr. C. alluded to 
the probable feelings of the bar, of the army, 
&c. in case the Catholics were admitted ;— 
thought the church would not be endangered by 
them 3 but till a more general concurrence of 
senument appeared throughout the empire, he 
thought the motion useless, and therefore voted 
against it, 

Hon. C. Hutchinson condemned the conduct 
of administration, in Ireland ; he boasted that he 
possessed the confidence of the Catholics; and 
cautioned against perseverance in measures $0 


| wicked, vile, and desperate. 


Mr. Peel could not discover what the wants of 
the Catholics" were; he was astonished at the 
introduction of a motion which would oblige 
many of the noble lord’s friends to vote against 
him. 

Lord George Grenville said the Irish were ¢er- 
tainly dissatisfied ; would the house have them 
come with arms in their hands and demand theic 
privileges ? , 

Sir Arthur Pigot thought the present time a 
proper time for the proposed inquiry. He eon- 
strued the Convention Act very differently from 
the Irish judges ; and thought the Catholic dele- 
gates could not be compared to the convention of 
1793. 

Mr. Wellesley Pole justified the conduct of 
the lord lieutenant of Ireland. His Grace had 
been particularly studious that no impediment 
should be thrown in the way of petitioning ; but 
that it should enjoy every lawful facility. He 
stated the reasons which induced the lord lieute- 
nant to issue the circular letter and proclamation. 
The.committee of 1610, continued m 1811, was 
clearly illegal ; but its proceedings were passed 
over, till that body assumed a more formidable 
shape, arrogated the importance, and even some 
of the privileges of parliament, appointed com- 
mittees and sub-committees of grievances, and 
seemed determined to over-awe the Protestantism 
of that country. Even Lord French himself had 
declared that their object appeared to be to 
establish themselves as a perpetual parliament ; 
and language so seditious was used, that the 
reporters were directed to omit it, He, Mr. P., 
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had several interviews with Lord Fingall, whom 
he had acquainted, that all the crown lawyers in 
England and Ireland concurred in deeming a 
representative body of 477 members illegal,—the 
law, therefore, would be enforced against it. 
This body, composed of the three estates of 
clergy, nobility, and gentry, demanded that five- 
sixths of the places of honour and profit should 
be given to Catholics, What would that house 
say tb an assembly convened in the Haymarket 
for the purpose of opposing its views? He main- 
tained that, had not the government enforced 
the Convention Act, it would have been charge- 
able with extreme imbecility. The conduct of 
the Catholics had put it beyond the power of 
parliament to alter their condition at present. 


Mr. Sheridan disagreed with the last speech, 
completely. Would the house throw Ireland into 
the arms of France? He moved an adjournment 
of the debate ;—which was agreed to. 


Wednesday, February 4. 


Sir John Newport never would turn away peti- 
tioners. Did they think it safe to refuse the 
petitions of 4,000,000 of fellow subjects? It 
‘was true, they had been rejected formerly; but 
we might be wiser now. He would not confide 
in the decision of the Irish judges, till confirmed 
by the dernier resort. 


Mr. W. Fitzgerald demanded securities for the 
Protestant establishment; none, he observed, 
were offered, or even hinted at. 


Sir J. Sebright thought the Catholics had adopt- 
ed a tone highly indecorous; a menacing tone 
towards the legislature. 


Mr. W. Wynne condemned the insulting ex- 
pressions of the Irish government to Lord Fin- 
gall ;—and thought the Catholics ill-used. 


Mr. Manners Sutton thought the time and 
manner of this proposition, both of them, bad ; 
the indisposiiion of his Majesty ought not to be 
esteemed auspicious to the Catholic claims. He 
thought too highly of the Catholics to believe 
that they talked of danger annexed to the refusal 
of their requests. He was satisfied with the 
degision of the Court of King’s Bench; it was 
according to justice and practice. 

Mr. Parnell thought the observations of the 
Right bon. secretary for lieland were not borne 
out by his arguments. He thought his animad- 
versions on the conduct of Lord Fingall, he being 
absent, of course, were ungenerous, He con- 
tended that the Catholics had no intention to 
violate the law. 


Lord Castlereagh said, that no pledge had been 
given to the Catholics at the time of the union ; 
the utmost that they even hoped for, was that 
the subject might be candidly disussed at a favor- 
able opportunity. Nothing could be more un- 
profitable than this question ; nothing less politic 
than to describe a portion of the community as 
discontented ; he saw neither intolerance nor 
indifference ; the Catholics ought to assist through 
the present struggle, and aficrwards let the whole 
question be faisly and largely examined. He 
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thought the admission of these claims, unquali- 
fied, was danzerous, He wished to know the 
propositions from the Catholics fully. He thought 
many of the Catholics must have dissented from 
the conduct of their brethren ; why describe 
them all as implicated? why might not the 
Presbyterians, the Thrashers, or others, have 
their conventions? and what would be the con- 
sequence, then ? 


Mr, Whitbread denied that the repeated dis- 
cussions had retarded the object held in view by 
the Catholics: but he arraigned such motions, 
ina shape so indefinite. Mr. W. censured Lord 
Castlereagh, and Mr, Canning. Mr. W. Pole, 
who (he supposed) thought the motion related to 
himself, so much of himself, had he introdaced, 
He thought we had put Ireland into a threatening 
attitude: he considered the Irish as progressive in 
freedom, and they would obtain it. He vindi- 
cated Lord Fingail, and the Catholic deputies ; 
all tests must be repealed ; all dissenters must be 
conciliated; the Church of England need fear 
nothing. 

The Attorney General could find no other 
meaning in the Convention Act, than that 
affixed to it by the judges. Personal reflections 
were bad arguments. He justified the proceed» 
ings, the Irish Attorney General, &c. 


Mr. Ponsonby supported the motion. He af- 
firmed that the Catholic met for a lawful pur- 
pose ; that objections might always be found to 
something or other, by enemies ; he deplored the 
evil of that government where the rulers turned 
their backs on legal claims. How ungenerous to 
reward constant services w ith constant exclusion ! 
He looked on all bargained for securities as of 
lutle worth. 


M. Perceval solemnly protested that in his 
opinion had no such Jaw as the Convention Act 
existed, the Catholic Convention must have been 
suppressed in justice to the country. He could 
not perceive that any change of circumstances 
had rendered further concessions to the Catholics 
less dangerous than heretofore. Some secutities 
were deemed by all men necessary ;—why not 
state them ? 


Mr. Grattan did not wish to vote any censure 
on the judges in Ireland. The Catholics might 
be legally wrong; but they were morally right. 
Conventions had done great good ; our privileges 
were owing toaconventior. The imposition of 
the English establishment might be right; but 
the imposition of the English church was wrong. 
Upwards of twen/:-five law-suits now existed 
with the people of Ireland. The Catholics ex- 
hausted their treasure and their blood for the ge- 
neral good ; why not do them justice, simple 
justice? The minister might triamph now ; but 
the people of England would soon teach him 
vetter things. 


Lord Morpeth replied in a few words. 


On a division ; for the motion.... 
Against it .... 


135 
249 


Majority aginst the motion,..... 114 
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POLITICAL PERISCOPE. . 
Panorama Office, March 26, 1812. 


Perhaps we are mistaken; but we have 
some suspicion that there is a kind of slow 


ag in politics at the present moment. 


tdoes not amount to any thing from which 
we can augur the peace of Europe ; for on 
the whole our expectation is to see it disturb- 
ed; yet, asitis not actually disturbed, our 
conjectures are rather directed to the causes 
of its continuance, than to those of its ap- 


proaching interruption. France has seized 
Swedish Pomerania : the cause alledged is, the 


necessity of closing the ports of that province - 
the introduction of British property. 


evertheless, British property was not found 


in that province, and circumstances of uns 
customary rudeness in the occupation of the 
chief city, Stralsund, discover a disposition 
to irritate, and to vex, to mortify and terrify, 
the Swedish government. We conjecture 
that Denmark has been found by France, 
compliant enough , but Sweden in conjunc. 
tion with Russia, is somewhat restive. 

An intercourse of some kind has certainly 
taken place between Sweden and Britain: 
reports attach much consequence to it. We 
could be glad to find things so forward as 
some believe ; but we know that in politics 
** many things happen between the cup and 
the lip.” A Swedish Diet is soon to 
assemble at Orehro : the time and the place 
are unusual, 

Russia certainly sees with an evil eye an 
immense army under the standards of France, 
gradually approaching her territories. Is it 
to fill her towns with swarms of armed douan- 
niers ?—-in what does that difler from sub- 
ania ?—in what do they differ from co- 

umas of troops? Cannot the same force as 
protects a city ayainst invasion. by colonial 
produce, hold it also for whatever sovereign 
it pleases? When the French are admit- 
ted, how will Alexander get them out 
again? His counsellors are not such fools, 
but what they have discussed that question : 
their answer to it will probably be known to 
the world in a short time. Russia has been 
levying extra troops: France has beén levy- 
ing extra troops: they are marched almost 
into each other’s neighbourhood : with what 
intent? as anact of mere friendship? No. 

The Turks take advantage of this critica! 
situation of Russia, They refuse to allow 
their enemy to profit by his aggressions plan- 
ned at Tilsit. This firmness is very embar- 
rassing to the successor of the Czuts; and 
contributes .o support our opinion that should 
a man of eminent talents rise up from among 
the warriors of the crescent, his country 
would regain its importance, and prelong -its 
power among the sovereignties of Europe, 


The Ottoman house was on the point of ex- 
tinction ; itis now in hopes of a numerous 
progeny. 

France has attempted to relieve a part of 
her commercial distress through want of ex- 
port, by offering au exchange of commodities 
with Britain; if we rightly understand, she 
wants hides, &c. to fit out her troops ; and 
those who declare that ¢housands of pieces of 
cloth are now manufacturing for her, in Bri« 
tish looms, do not scruple to draw their owa 
inferences from that fact. It is affirmed by 
persons who should know, that the quality, 
the colours, the every thing of this cloth, is 
exactly conformable to the patterns of clothing 
&c. used in the French army. Perhaps the 
emperor and king's ¢irade against the com= 
merce of Britain in a late address to his sat- 
tellites, his determination (o exclude lhe pro= 
ducts of her industry, adds weight to our 
information. He has wmused his Senate 
with reasons to prove that Briiain ought to 
be annihilated, for standing in his way. He 
has instituted a kind of local miliiia: for 
the security of internal quiet during (as we 
suppose) his absence. He has deprived the 
Dutch of their butter and cheese, for the 
support of his army. He is endeavouring to 
put his navy in motion. The bearings of 
these indications need no explanation. 

After the communications reported in our 
last, it would be venturing no more than is 
ventured by the prognostications in Moore's 
Almanack, which are to be fulfilled ‘* with< 
in three days before, or three days after,” to 
predict that party would be excessively bois- 
terous and virulent, that ‘* certain deep coun- 
sels not much tending to the public good, 
would be brought to light :” and that the ad- 
vice of minds unconnected with party would 
be disregarded. So it is. 

Buta very important subject of parliamene 
tary and public discussion has suddenly started 
up before the public, though not unexpected- 
ly, in the now necessary preparations for res 
newing so much of the East-India Com- 
pany’s agreement with the state as refers to 
their exclusive trade. This will forma mat- 
ter for our report on a future occasion. ~We 
therefore now only allude to it, as exciting - 
much of hope, that we should be glad to see 
realized among our manofacturing towns. 
This we think likely to agitate the commer 
cial world, during the course of the ensuing 
month ; and probably much longer. . 

As to farther proceedings in reference to 
religious immunities, we suppose they will be 
continned—as heretofore; but we have rea- 
son to believe that the petition in circulation 
among the dissenters, on that subject, allud- 
ed to as private in our last, does not meet 
with general concurrence : at least, we know 
that a meeting of ministers lately refused to 


sanction it, although it had a very respecta- 
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ble name to it, by the influence of which, 
two or three others had signed without read- 
ing it. A paper war is announced by flags 
ot iefiance, and hostilities are begun by the 
fight troops: though rather covertly than 
@pen!y, as yet. 
’ We guess that after the recess a vi s 
warfare will display itself, as well in Parlia- 
ment, asin the Peninsula. Lord Welling- 
ton is prosecuting his intentions, if we right- 
conjecture; and the present armies of 
nee, if left to themselves, are likely to 
prove rather defenders than assailants, where- 
ever they meet in opposition with the British 
forces. We expect rather a /ive/y summer ; 
so far as arms, and military exploits are in 
question. 

From America our advices are contradic- 
tory. Avarice and Chagrin counsel :— 
Prudence and Consideration refuse to sanction 
that counsel: Spirit and Pertinacity insist : 
Apprehension and Foresight delay: under 
these contrary poises, what will be the re- 
sel? it must be left to time ; and to what 
we call accident. 

Equally contradictory are our advices from 
South América. In some places peace, or at 
least, a truce, has taken place; in others, 
war and revolution, and some say—re-revolu- 
tion, triumphs. Little that ean be depended 
on is known; beeause party disguises facts, 
so deceitfully, that the truth is overwhelined, 
erconcealed, or perverted, by erroneous or 
deluded imagination and description. 


An Account of Copper imported into and exported 
Jrom Great Britain, in the years 1809, 1810, 

and 1811 
Cwt. gr. lbs 


IMPORTED. 

20,517 3 21 

EXPORTED, 
Unwrought, Cwt. qr. ll. 
Foreign .... 


British...... 814 1 20\ 


Wrought. 
British .... «57,366 2 13 
Unwrought. 
Foreign «+. 8043 0 
00 0 


British .... oe 
Wrought, 

British .. .. .« 48,362 ] 10 

An Account of the quantity of Sugar imported 
tntu and exported from Great Britain, in each 
of the- years ending the 5th January 1810, 


1811, end ¥812. 
IMPORTED. Cwt. ExPORTED. Cwt. 
1910,..... 4,001,198 | 1810...... 1,496,691 
1841...... 4,808,663 | 1,319,349 

690,870 


1812 3,917,543 1812 


181 49,167 0 10 


Female Temerity.— Inscription for a Tombstone. 
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FEMALE TEMERITY : AERONAUT TAKEN UP 
ALL BUT DBAD. 


Madame Reichard had the temerity to as- 
cend from Konigsberg in a balloon on the 
42d January. The following is her relation : 

«« The ascension was rapid, but regular, 
and withont any considerable vacillation. 1 
had scarcely passed the clouds, however, 
when the swiftness doubled, and a violent 
hurricane tossed the balloon to and fro, in all 
directions. I was standing in the gondola, 
holding, with one hand, the inferior orifice 
tightly closed, and with the other my baro- 
meter, suspended by a string. The balloon 
became on a sudden prodigiously inflated, and 
the mercury in the barometer stood only at 
eleven inches. I fainted, the cold and ex- 
tremely ratified air having nearly deprived me 
of respiration, I however, in a moment re- 
covered my senses ; but this moment was the 
most fearful of my life. J] found myself ly- 
ing in the gondola, my barometer | had lost. 
The first object 1 perceived was the balloon 
empty, torn through its whole length, thus 
furaiing several long strips, floating in the 
middle of the net, which was torn in the 
same manner. Several detached pieces’ of it 
were were likewise floating in the air. [ 
started up suddenly, seeing death thus staring 
me in the face, and by this motion, a part of 
the net which still heki the balloon, was torn 
with violence, and I was only suspended by 
some threads. A moment after, another gust 
of wind struck the side of the taflety; and 
to descend through the clouds, touch the 
summits of some trees, and faint away again, 


-was the affair of an instant. When I came 


to my senses again, 1 found myself in the 
house of the Sieur Thiermenn, at Saupitz.” 
Thither, in fact, Madame Reichard had been 
conveyed, half dead, by some peasants, who 
had found her on a rock, with the remains 
of her balloon, and by her side the gondola, 
which only held by three of eight cords by 
which it had been originally suspended. 


INSCRIPTION FOR & LADY'S TOMB STONE. 


By i, J Bsq. 
‘No studied art can on this stone record 
The hallow'd merits that beneath it rest ;. 
No sculptur’d semblance justice ’ere afford 
Thy form, who charm'd below, above ast blest. 
Yet would the muse frequent thy silent tomb, 
To deck the pillow of thy earthy bed ; 
Whose living lustre grac’d the wreaths it wore, 
And melancholy mark thee ’mongst the dead. 


Whilst soft affection shall thy name revere, 
And love and friendship noontide vigils keep 5 

Remembrance shall retain thy image here,, 
Aad mirth suspegded often pause to weep. 
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PRICE OF GOLD AND SILVER. 
To the Editor of the Literary Panorama. 


Sir,—Gold fell two shillings an ounce 
on the 14th of February. 

Another fall of two shillings an ounce in 
the price of fine gold (which took place the 
7th March) has reduced it to £5 63, Silver 
is also lower. The London refiners now sell 
virgin silver at Gs. 11d. per ounce. Gold still 
maintains a superierity of price when com- 
pared with silver; its due proportion being 
rather less than 15 to 1, but its present price 
your readers will perceive is more. 


N.B.—Deduct the price of one penny- 
weight sixteen grains from an ounce of fine 
gold; and one penny-weight twelve grains 
from an ounce of fine silver, the remainder 
will be the price of séandard. 

March 17th 1812. B.S. 


STATE OF TRADE. 


Lloyd's Coffee House, March 20, 1812. 


French Licenoes.—The Board of Trade 
has refused to comply with so much of the 
French licences as specified, that exportations 
were first to he made from France, before any 
importations from England should be ad- 
miyed. On this subject several applications 
have been made, by the merchants interested 
in the commerce to France; it is asserted 
that the Board of Trade, has agreed to an ar- 
rangement, with which the merchants ap- 
peared satisfied, of which these are the con- 
ditions. 


To admit the following articles to be im- 
ported from any port between the rivers Ems 
and Caen, provided that the vessel in which 
they are imported, isof 100 tons burthen or up- 
wards, viz. cheese, seeds, fruits, bristles, clink- 
ers, threads and tapes, perfumery, silk thrown 
and organized, linen, lawns, cathbrics, lace, 
quicksilver, rushes, linen, flax and yarn, 
jewellery, bronze, and books. The articles 
when imported, are to be warehoused under 
the joint lock of the crown and merchant, 


until the counter exportation shall have been | 


made, conformably to the conditions pre- 
scribed and made known by government. 
With respect to the staple commodities of 
France, such as wine and brandics»no altera- 
tion has taken place. : 


A few vessels have already arrived ‘in Lon- 
don: jon “board of one is 500 bales of raw 
silk, an article much wanted in our manu- 
facture. The exportation of our colonial 
produce, as sugar, coffee, &c. &c. has al- 
»Tgady created a rise in the prices, and we trust 
and hope, that a trade of considerable im- 
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portance may be opened on the continent of 
Europe. A large fleet from the East-Indies 
has lately arrived, in our next report we shall 
give the particulars of their cargoes. French 
brandy has fallen in price full 15s. per gallen, 
in consequence of the late importation from 
France, and we apprehend it will still fall 
more, the consumption having considerably 
decreased. Wines of all kinds, continue to 
rise in price, and the quality of the late 
vintages is very inferior to what we have been 
used to import, owing to the situation of the 
vineyards in Spain and Portugal, during the 
present contest with the enemy. ‘Fhe maa 
nufacturing towns of Birmingham, 
chester, and Nottingham, &c. &c. are in 
distress for want of exportation : we hope, 
however, that the mew opening to the con- 
tinent will soon give life to our manufacturers. 


= 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


Essex.—The wheat plants still appear well 
in this county ; but the sowing of spring cora 
has not been so backward for many years past 
as itis this year. Where the lands «vould per« 
mit, seeds of the pulse kind are generally ia 
the ground, but in many parts of this dis- 
triet neither beans nor peas are planted, nor - 
are oats sown; on account of the ground — 
being so wet. Notwithstanding, rye grass 
and winter tares are rather forward, and prow 
mise a good supply of early feed. hat 
should occasion such an advance of price for 
bread-corn and flour is a little extraordinary. 
Mutton and beef are also higher, the reason 
given for the latter is, thedemand for sheep 
and oxen has been pressing at Smithfield ; 
yet turnips and hay are considered as being 
worth Jess money. Some lambs are already 
fallen ; which will require additional care, 
the season continuing so cold. 


Suffolk.—The wheats look well ; considere 
ing the wonderfully wet season. ares, rye, 
clover and grass, are very much kept back ; 
owing to so wet a season. Beaus, peas, and 
oats have been got into the ground in some 
places; but the fonds are not in a good state 
for them. The lambing season appears to be 
attended with loss this year. 


Warwickshire.—The late rains have rather 
impeded the progress of the wheat plants, 
but, upon the whole, are likely to turn out 
a good crop. Barley, though not deficient 
in quantity, is rather inferior in point of 
quality. Oats in good condition. Tonies 
in general are very plentiful. The fatting 
stock are doing well, but the season for the 
breeding sheep to lamb down is rather inferior 
to former years, in consequence of the con- 
_tinuation of the cold weather, Beans and 
in the ground, Gattle im general 
vaneing in price, 
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Importation of Cotton Wool into London and Liverpool. 
IMPORT 


oF 
COTTON WOOL INTO LONDON FOR THE YEAR 1811. 


Grenada and 
St. Vincent. 
Turkey and 


East-Indies 
and 

Isle of France. 

Portugal 

Surinam and 

Malia. 

Monthly, 


Brazxi's and 
Spain and 
Celonies. 


January......| 45494) 1,064) 
February.... 863 


3} 6,819 
2,924 1,080] 3,681 
1,798 1,329) 5,493 
1,063, 316) 5,899 

—| 
1,278] 166] 3,028 
5,331) 332) 11,473 

543} 22} 6,203 
October... 317, — 75553 
November... 70| 136! 1,685 
December..... —} 1,095 


Totals-1811.. |17,817| 5,794] 69.290 3,242 3,302| 3,979 111,163] 178,349 
Totals—1810.. | 78,673) 15,961) 64,281 2| 2,672 4,387| 4,771 Dec.67,186Packages} 


ga! 


1,328) 11,674 


COTTON WOOL INTO LIVERPOOL FOR THE YEAR 1811. 


Demerara. 
Surinam and 
Cayenne. 
Bahamas. 
Jamaica and 
West-Indies. 
Monthly 1811 
Monthly 1810 


—| 12,819) 15,511 
580 14,887} 20,476) 
‘ 29,607} 20,878 
19,430} 38,867 
25,116) 13,505 
21,569) 48,453 
9,199) 44,479 

20,043) 28,976 
8,577| 19,903 
3,103} 24,761 
6,261} 15,912 
2,181) 28,879 


January... 
February... 


| 


210 
350 
174 
161 
120 
552 
177 
117| 237 
308 


ELE 


i) 


December...} 


Yotals-1811} 72,755| 24,971 


19,798, 7.34}2,869 1,309 172,792 320,600 


| | Portugal. 


Totals—1810}187,126] 12,094/61,724 92,258 1,21014,277 2,642|11,38111,197 5,182 Dec. 147,808 Bs 


Total Total 
Import into Glasgow, 1811 38,364 Import into Hull, 1811 4768 
Ditto 1810 50,007 Ditto .. Plymouth, 2,500 
——— Decrease 11,643 | Ditto .. Portsmouth, 00 
Ditto igto Bristol, 1811 656 — 
Ditto 1810 1,322 Grand Total Import into Great 


Do 666 Britain ........ 1911 328,865 Packa 
Ditto into Lancaster 1811 .2,022 4 


Dito. 1510. 2,127 
Do 105, 


Total Decrease os 18th 227,408: 


| 
| 
403} 188) —| 307 12,638) 2,887 
203} 175) 442 8,524) 28,832 
765} $09] 186 9,450] 19,730 
401 701 — 101 9,484} 23,496 
804 301) 352 8,906} 9,398 
548] 678) 715} 271 13,795) 17,656 
594} 259 366 5,849) 27,554 
450} 488} 292) 7ol} 2, 21,275} 5,882 
157/141 75| 83 8,324) 6,663 
| 69/2991 476 —| —| 9,343] 6,120 
298} — 17) 2,247] 18,457 
185} 17 5 — 26} — 
q IMPORT 
OF 
3 ‘ 
| 
z | 8 
| 
9,939) 1,315} 2,492 
March... .. 4,875| 3.839] 
i April......] 5,368) 8,155} 5,065 
May......| 95299) 2,860| 6,407] 
June.......+1 6,587) 2,072) 9,047 
July......- 3,774! 905} 1,75! 
August.....] 8,070) 862! 6,163 
September. .| 1,085} 2,227 4,010 
October... . 457| 581! 1,721 
November... 681} 573) 2,820 638 
1,296). —| 179 | 
| 
| | _ 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS, 
BETWEEN THE 20TH CF FEBRUARY AND 20TH 
MARCH, 1812. 

BIRTHS. 

Of Sons —At Trampington, the lady of the 
Rev. Dr. E. Clark.x—The lady of Edward 
Boyd, Esq., of Merton Hall.—In Harley-street, 
the lady of Rowland Alston, Esq.—In’ Keppel- 
street Russell-square, the lady of J. Pugin, Esq.— 
The lady of J. Dent, Esq. M. P.—In Devonshire- 
street, the lady of Capt. J. T, Rodd, R. N.—The 
lady of William Gordon, Esq. M. P.—In Gloster- 
place, the lady of T. Gurdon, Esq.—The lady of 
Major-genera! Loft, M. P.—At Balham, Surrey, 
the lady of S, Burrow, Esq.—In Grosvenor- 
street, the lady of Sir John Shelly, Bart. 

Of Daughiers.—In St. James’s-place, the Coun- 
tess Loudoun and Moira.—In Serle-street, the 
lady of W. P. Gregg, Esq.—In Gower-street, Mrs. 
Stein.—The lady of J. S. Jessopp, Esq., barrister 
at law.—In Cavendish-square, the lady of Com- 
modore Cockburn.—In Isle of Wight, the lady 
of Sir Thomas Tancred, Bart.—At West-Malling, 
the lady of W. Bowles, Esq.—In Bolton-row, 
the lady of John Baine, Esq.—In Harley-street, 
the lady of N. R. Colborne, Esq. M. P. 

MARRIAGES. 

Mr. W. Wellesley Pole and Miss Long, St. 
James’s-church, Piccadilly. The ceremony was 
performed by Dr. Glasse, rector of Wanstead. 
Miss Diana Long, and Miss Emma Long, were 
the bride’s-maids. The dress of the bride consist- 
edof a robe of real Brussels point lace ; the de- 
vice a simple sprig; it was placed over the white 
satin. The head was ornamented with a cottage 
bonnet, of the same material, viz. Brussels lace, 
with two ostrich feathers, She likewise wore a 
deep lace veil, and a white satin pelisse, trimmed 
with swansdown. The dress cost 700 guineas ; 
the bonnet, 150 ; and the veil, 200. Mr. Pole, 
wore a plain blue coat, with yellow buttons, a 
white waistcoat, and buff breeches, and white 
silk stockings. The wedding favours distributed 
among. their numerous friends exceeded eight 
hundsed, composed wholly of silver, and unique 
in form; those for ladies having an acorn in the 
centre, and the gentlemen’s a star; each cost a 
guinea anda half. The inferior ones, for their 
domestics and others, were made of wiite satin 
ribbon, with silver balls and fringe. The lady’s 
jewels consist principally cf a brilliant necklace 
and var-rings ; the former cost twenty-five thou- 
sand guineas. Every domestic in the family of 
Lady Catharine Long has been liberally provided 
for; they all have had annuities settled upon 
them for life; and Mrs. fylney Long Pole Wel- 
lesley’s own, waiting-woman, who was nurse to 
her in her infancy, has been liberally considered. 
The fortune remaining to Mrs. Tylney Long 
Pole Wellesley (after allowing for considerable 
sums given as an additional portion to each of the 
» Misses Long, and an annuity to Lady Catharine 
Long) is eig ty thousand pounds per annum.--At 
the cathed: 1 church of Litchfield, Chappel 
Woodhouse, Esq., only son of the Dean of 
Litchfield, :o Amelia, youngest daughter of Sir 
Charles Oakley, Bart.—The Rev. Wm. Stockdale, 
of Walgtave, in the county of Northampton, to 
Honor Wo'ley, nicce of Alderman Wolley, of 
St, Alban’s.—The Rev. J. Bass, of Ha stead, to 


Births, Marriages and Deaths. 


Mrs, Mary Watkinson, of Great Waltham, Ese 
sex.—At St. George’s, Hanover-square, R. G, 
Macdonald, ‘Esq.; to Lady C. Eizcumbe, see 
cond daughter of Earl Mount Edgcumbe.—Licut. 
Stiles, of the 34th reciment, to Miss Powell, 
daughter of J. H. Powell, Esq. ; of the Friary, 
nearBury.—At Kensington, Major Wm. Napier, 
of the 43d light infantry, to Caroline, youngest 
daugter of the late Hon. Gen. Fox.—At Ashby 
St. Ledgers, Northamptonshire, T. H. Vaughton, 
Esq. 5 eldest son of Roger Vaughton, Esq.; of 
Ashfurlong-house, Warwickshire, to Anne, 
sest daughter of the late Capt. Kelsick, of Wor- 
kington, Cumberland —By specia! license, the 
Hon. Mr. Elliot, brother to Lord Elliot, to Miss 
Robinson, daughter of General Robinson, of 
Deuston-hall, Suffolk. —At North Mimms, Herts, 
John Proctor Anderson, Esq.; of New-street, 
Spring-gardens, to Mary Hannah, eldest daugh- 
te of Justinian Casamajor, Esq.; of Potterells, 
in the same county.—Charles D. Holvern, Esq. ; 
of the 3d German Hussars, to Miss Power, of Ips- 
wich,—-At Theob:ld’s-park, Herts, John Nesbitt, 
Esq. ; of Brunswick-s-juare, London, to Elizabeth, 
youngest daughter of the late William Tatham, 
Esq. ; of Moulton, near Spalding.—At St James’s - 
church, Captain J. N. Fischer, of the Royal 
Marines, to Miss E. M. Walker, eldest daughter 
of William Walker, Esq.; of Swinnow Park, 
Yorkshire.—L. H. Kingston, Esq.; second sow 
of John Kingston, Esq.; M. P. of Belmont, 
Herts, to Frances Sophia, second daughter of 
the late Hon. Justice Rooke.—At St. Peter's, 
East-Gate, Lincoln, the Rev. Richard William 
Vevers, to Miss Darby, both of that city. 
DEATHS. 
At Market-street, Herts, at a very advanced 
age, the Hon. Frederick Cavendish, youngest son 
of the late Lord Charles Cavendish.—At Melton 
Constable, Norfolk, Hon. Lady Stanhope, eldest 
sister of the late Lord Delaval; she has be- 
queathed the whole of her properiy (which is 
very considerable) to her nephew, Sir Jacob Ast- 
ley.—At Mount Bures Parsonage, aged 89, the 
Rev. R. Marsh, rector of that parish, and Vicar 
of Great Tey, both in Essex.—At his house in 
St. Mariin’s lane, in the.80th year of his age, 
Dr. Maxwell Garthshore, F,R.S.&c. He is 
reported to have died worth near £200,000. He 
had not made his will till within three or foue 
days of his death, and has left the whole of his for- 
tune to a very distant relation. George Goodwin, 
sq. ; of Studham-Lodge, Hertfordshire.—Mrs, 
Lowe of Liverpool, aged 74, mother of Thomas 
Creevey, Esq; M. P. for Thetford.—In Argyle- 
street, the Countess of Aberdeen.—At Fulham, 
the Hon. Frances Shirley, wife of the Hon, 
Washington Shirley, and first cousin to Viscount 
Dudley and Ward.—At Farnborough, near Ban- 
bury, the Rev. John Gaskarth, only brother ta 
the Countess of Suffolk.—At Pulham, Norfolk, 
in the 78th year of her age, Catherine, relict of - 
the Rev. J. Manclarke, late Minister of Greag - 
Yarmouth.—The Hon. Mrs. Ta bot, mother of 
the Karl of Shrewsbury.—F. Builivant, Esq. of 
Stanton-House, near Burton upon-Trent ; be has 
left the whole of his property to the son of a poor 
man of the name of Fletcher, of Heanor in . 
Derbyshire, which wilkamount, & is supposed, ~ 
when the youth comes of age, t0 4209,000,—At 
Ke.ding, the Rev, John Green, B.D, 23 years 
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vicar of the parish of St. Lawrence in that bo- 
rough.—In the isle of Anglesea, the Rev. T. 
Owen, M.A. rector of Upton and Scudamore, 
néar Bath, and formerly Fellow of Queen's col- 
lege, Oxford.—At Monmouth, Andrew Cheriy, 
Esq ; manager of the theatres at that town and 
Swansea, and author of the Travellers, Soidier’s 
Daughter, and other successful dramatic pieces. 
—Lady Catharine Stewart, wife of Major-General 
Stewart, now serving in Portugal, and sister of 
Earl Darnley ; the indiscrete application of water 
to her head when she was warm, is said to have 
been the cause of the death of this amiable wo- 
man.—At Blackheath, aged 80, the Rev. An- 
drew Burnaby, D.D. Archdeacon of Leicester, 
and for more than forty years vicar of Green- 
wich.—At Child Okeford, Dorset, aged 83, the 
Rev. R. C. Rogers, D. D. rector of Bellchalwell, 
and Stoke Wake, in that county.—At Hartland 
Abbey, Devon, aged 72, Paul Orchard, Fsq ; 
Representative of the borough of Callington in 
four successive Parliaments.—At Hammersmith, 
P. J. de Loutherbourg, Esq. R. A—Miss Lowth, 
daughter of the late Right Rev. Lowth, Lord 
Bishop of London.—lIsaac Swainson, Esq; of 
Frith-street, Soho, proprietor of Velno’s Vegetable 
Syrup—At Buckingham House, Pall-mall, the 
Most Noble Mary Nugent, March. of Bucking- 
ham, lady of the Marq. of Buckingham, and 
Baroness Nugent, of Carlanstown in Ireland, 
in her own right. Her Ladyship was the 
daughter and heiress of the late Robert Earl 
Nugent, was married to the Marquis in 1774, 
and ereated Baroness Nugent in Dec. 1800. 


UNIVERSITY PROCEEDINGS AND 
PROMOTIONS. 


OXFORD. 

Feb. 8.—The following gentlemen were admit- 
ted to degrees ;— 

B. D.—Rev. Theophilus Leigh Cooke, M. A. 
of Magdalen college.—M. 4.—Rev. Benj. Lewes, 
B.A. of Jesus oollege.—B. A.—Octavius Piers, 
of Magdalen hall, incorpoiated from the univer- 
sity of Dublin ; William Ramsden, Esq. of Christ 
church ; Messrs. William Read, of St. Edmund 
hall; John Knight, of Magdalen hall ; John 
Brigstocke, of Jesus college; Thomas James 
John Hale, and William Jackson, of Queen's 
college ; Peter Johnson, and Thomas Hawkins, 
of Exeter college; Henry Hoskins, Francis James 
Newman Rogers, and Robert Bill, of Oriel col- 
lege ; Peter Tichborne Hinckes, of Worcester col- 
lege ; Richard Hurd Lucas, of Brasenose college ; 
Richard George Baker, of Trinity college ; Sa- 
muc! Pole Shawe, Isaac Preston, Robert Vaughan 
Richards, William Cleaver, John Boulger, James 
Beckford Wildman, and John Hare, of Christ 
church ; Wm. Ford, of University college ; and 
Charles Powlett Rushworth, of St. John's college. 

Mr. John dayer Poulter is adinitted Fellow of 
New college 

Fel. 22.—The following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to degrees. —M. A.—Rev. Jchn Davies, of 
Jesus college ; Rev. J, T. H. Le Mesurier, of 
Biasenose ; Rev. Juseph Simson, of St Edmund 
hall; and Rev. T. Hunt, of Christ church.— 
&. A—Mr. Joseph Sibley, of St John’s, and Mr, 
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Joseph Moore Boultbee, of Oriel college.—B. M. 
—Mr, John Jeremiah Jones, of Magdalen hall. 

Mr. Robert Browa is admitted Fellow of Pem- 
broke college. 

Fel. 22.—The Right Rev. Dr. William ‘ack- 
son, Bishop Elect of the diocese of Oxford, was 
installed at Christ church cathedral.—Rev. Jobn 
Conybeare, M. A. student of Christ church, was 
on 26th Feb.. unanimously elected Professor of 
Poetry, in the room of Rev, Edward Copleston, 

Feb, 27.—The following gentlemen were ad- 
mitted to degrees, —B.D.— Rev. R. Cholmeley, of 
Corpus Christi coilege. —M. A.—Rev. J. A, Per- 
ney, of Magdalen-hall ; Rev. John Coles, of Uni 
versity college ; Mr. Thomas Farrer, and Mr, W. 
L. Farrer, of Brasenose college.--B. A.--Mr. Chris- 
topher Erle, and Mr, C. J. Belm, of New college. 

March 14.— The following gentlemen have 
been admitted to degrees. 

M. A. Rev. T. Leyson, of Jesus sollege ; Rev. 
B. Thornhill, of Christ church ; and Mr. Henry 
Leeves, of Corpus Christi college. 

B.A. The Right Hon. Lord Jokn Frederic 
Campbell, of Christ Church. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Feb. 15.—Mr. James Scholefield, of Trinity 
College, was elected an University scholar on 
Lord Craven’s toundation. 

‘The election of a fellow of Sidney Sussex col- 
lege, on the foundation of Leonard Sinith, Esq. 5 
came on at a court of assistants of the Fishmon- 
ger’s Company’s, on Thursday the 13th instant. 
Every member of the court (34 in number) were 
present. There were only two candidates, the 
Rev. Edward Smedley, -B.A. of Trinity College, 
and the Rev. Mr. Clarke. The votes were 

For the Rev. E. 22 
Rev. Mr. Clarke.......... 12 

Mr. Wallis, B.A. of Magdalen College, is ad- 
mitted a bye-fellow of that society. 

The Rev. Dr. Lloyd, Hebrew professor in this 
university, is appointed chaplain tu Hasler Hos- 
pital, in the room of the Rev. J. Hall, who retires. 

Feb, 21. — Rev. Wm, Benson Ramsden, of 
Christ College, was admitted B. D. 

Bell's Scholarships. —Wheueas, by the original 
deed, no son or orphan of a clergyman was pei- 
mitted ‘ to sit as a candidate for these scholarships, 
who was manifestly well able to bear his owa 
expences,’—the vice-chancellor has given notice 
that this restriction is repealed, and these scholar- 
ships are thrown open to the pursuit of all sons 
and orphans of clergymen without limitation ; 
that an election of two scholars upon this’ foun- 
dation will take place on Friday, the 13th of 
March ; and that the members of any college 
(except King’s and Trinity-hall), who were ad- 
mitted between the commencements of 1810 and 
1811, may be candidates ; and are required to 
signify their intention of offering themselves be- 
fore the Ist of March, in a Latin epistle to be 
presented to each of the electors. 

The Rev. J. Hayter, M.A. of King’s college, is 
admitted ad eundem of the university of Oxford. 

The chancellor’s two gold medals for the best 
proficients in classical learning amongst the com- 
mencing bachelors of arts, were on Friday last 
adjudged to Mr. Thomas Stephen Gossett, of 
Trinity college, a scholar on Lord.Craven’s foun- 
dation, and-Mr. Cornelius Neale of Sj John’s 
College, the senior wrangler, 
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Bankrupts and Certificates, between February 20 
and March 20, 1812, with the Alttornies, 
extracted correctly from the London Gazette. 


BANKRU PTS. 


Arnall, G and J, Birmingham, merchants. Aft. Blandford 
and Co. Tempie. 

Atkin, J. Ainsworth, Lancashire, dealer, Att, Shephard 
and Co. Bedford Rew. 

Abrahams, G. Falmouth, merchant. tt. Sweet and Co. 
Basingial, Styeer. 

Arnold, H. Cateaton Street, warehouseman. Hurd, 
Tempie. 


Brown, C. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, joiner. tt, Hartley, 


New Hridge Street, Biackfriars, 

Beckwith, R. Baldwin’s Gardens, leather cutter, it. 
Jennings and Co. Carey Street. 

Broadbent, K. Manchester, victualler. Ait. Ellis, Chan- 
cery Lane. 

Baines, 8. and J. G. Bradford, Wilts, bakers. Att. 
Frewd and Co, Serle Street. 

Buckley, J. Halifax, linen draper, 4¢. Wiglesworth, 
Gray’s Inn. ‘ 

Bryant, J. and T. Catchpool, Ipswich, malsters.” 
‘Tayler, Jobn Street, Bedford Row. 

Brookman, J, Somerset, horse dealer. tt, James, 
Gray’s inn Square 

Biggs, J. and $. Austie, St. Andrew’s Hill, ironmongers. 
Alt. Beurdiilon and Co. Littie Friday Street. 

B. Brighton, carpenter, Bilis, Hatton Gar- 

en 


Bargebrbur, 8. 1].andJ,8. §.Band A.§.J. Burr Street, 
East Smithfield, ship owners. Att, Willett and Co. 
Finsbury Square. 

Buchanan, G. Liverpool, merchant. A#t., Cooper and 
Co. Southampton Bufidings. 

Barker, F. Congreve, Staftord, iron master, Att, Collins 
and Co. Stafturd. 

Browne, £. Bradford, Wilts, clothier, Att, Frowde and 
Co. Serle Street, 

Rech, J. St. Ives, ironmonger. Att. Ellis, Chancery 

ane, 

Eosworth, W. Liverpool, merchants. tt. Blackstock 
and Co. Temple. 

Brooker, J. €. Aldermary Church Yard, cloth factor. 
Att. Courteea, Walbrook. 

Brook, R. Aimondbury, York, joiner. Att. Lake, Dow- 

ate Hill. 

potion, T. Wercester, vintner. Att. Becke, Bream's 
Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Browa, W. Madaley Wood, Shropshire, shopkeeper. 
Att. Mayhew and Co, Symond’s Inn. ‘ 

Bennett, J. Manchester, buiider. tt, Ellis Chancery 
Lane. 

Chalmers, J. Wormwood Street, warchouseman. Ait. 
Paxton, Walbrook. 

Child, J. Cratched Friars, yictualler. 4#. Paxton, Wal- 
brook. 

Cartwright, T. Burton-upon-Trent, cheese factor. Att. 
Cookuey, Castle Street, Holborn. 

Calder, J. Powick, Worcestershire, dealer. Att, Bous- 
field, Bouverie Street. 

Clark, W. and J. Kingsand, Devon, slopsellers, tt, 
Barber, Chancery Lane, 

Coe, W. J, Coddington, Nottinghamshire, dealer. tt. 
Ross and Co. New Boswell Court, 

Conner, M. Liverpool, trunk maker. Att, Walker, 
Chancery Lane. 

Cockeii, J. Ratcliffe Highway, haberdasher. Phipps, 
Aldersgate Street. 

Ciiff, J. Aston, Ches‘er, linew draper. Alt. Dewbery, 
Conduit Street, Hanover Square. 

Coates, F. and J. Walker, Cheetham, Manchester, 
brewer. lt. Shephard and Co. Bedford Row. 

Cood, T. Northumberiand Street, Charing Cross, mer- 
chant, Att. Charsiey, Mark Lane. 

Cook, R. Borough of Devizes, plumber. Att, Nether- 
sole and Co. Essex Street, Strand. 

Day, P. R. Hoxton, candie-wick maker. ft, Bryant and 
Co. Copthal] Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Donne, W.J. Russell Street, Covent Garden, haberdash- 
er. Att. Hudson, Winckworth Place, City Road. 

Dagnall, W. Liverpool, hardwareman. Att. Windle, 
Bedford Row. 

Pixon, T. Sandwich, Kent, ironmonger. tt. Lodington 
and Co. Temple. ‘ 

Dodsworth, . Scarborough, Yorkshire, grocer. Att. 
Rosser, Bartlett's 

Eloure, A. Bath, lodging-house keeper. tt. Shephard 
and Co. Bedford Row. 

Enstance, H. Landaff, malster. Acs. Sweet and Co, Ba- 

singhall Street, 


Ellison, G. North Shields, linen draper. Atkinson 
_aud Co, Chancery Lane. 

Field, Stanstead, Herts, lime burner. At. Bond, 
Ware, Herts. 

Fairbone, C. New Street, Fetter Lane, mathematical in- 
strument maker, Att. Scott, Gray’s Inn Square, 

Gooch, T. Exeter, grocer. Att. Culiett and Co. Chan- 
cery Lane. 

Gould, W. Stratford on Avon, draper. <ét. Griffiths, 
Broadway, Westminster. 
“ae J. St. Mary Hill, builder. tt, Lang, America 

uare, 
Gould, T. oe St. Mary, Devon, dealer. Att, Wit- 
liams and Co. Princes Street, Bedford Row. 
Grob, J. FB. College Hill, sugar refiner, tt, Rose 
and Co. Gray’s lun Square. 
Godden, W. Cranhourn Street, linen draper. tt, Hicke, 
Holborn Court, Gray’s Inn. 
Gray, A. and T. Holding, London, merchants. Af, 
Pearce and Son, Swithin’s Lane. 
Hardy, W. and R. Gardiner, Cheapside, merchants. sa 
Hind, Thr orton Street. 
Hewitt, J. St. James’s Street, engraver, Ait. Stokes, 
Golden Square. 
Harvey, J. Beech Street, Barbican, baker. tt. Duff, 
Bearbinder Lane. 
Hampton, T. and E. Hooper, Rhayader, Radnorshire, 
bankers. tt. Presland and Co, Brunswick Square. 
Happle, J. Newcastie-upon-Tyne, merchant. Ati. At- 
kinson and Co, Chancery Laue, : 
Harrison, R. Manchester, lime dealer, 4¢t, Ellis, Chan. 
cery Lane. 
Hillman, B, Clutton, Somerset, baker. Att, Shephard 
and \'o. Bedford Kow. 
Hockenhuli, J. Sandbach, Chester, corn faetor. Aft. 
Edge, Temple. 
Henderson, J. Gloucester Street, Queen Square, harness 
maker. Att. Holmes and Co, Mark Lane. 
Head, W. Adelphi, army clothier. tt. Rogers and 
Sou, Manchester Buildings, Westminster. 4 
Hindmarsh, L. Junior, Ainwick, tanner, Alt. Bell and 
Co. Bow Lane, Cheapside. 
Jones, W. Depttord, apothecary, Att. M. A. Beckett, 
Broad Street, Goiden Square. é 
Jaymont, L. South Audiey Street, milliner. Att. Holme 
apd Co. Clement’s Inn. 
Jacobs, J. King James’s Stairs, Wapping, dealer. Ast. 
Eyles, John Street, New Road. ‘ 
Jones, W. Burton-upon-Needwood, Stafford, draper. Att. 
Edge, ‘Temple. 

Johnson, T. Heaton Norris, Lancaster, cotton spinger. 
Alt. Ellis, Chancery Lane. 

G, Great Pulteney Street, taylor. Att. Cardales 
and Co. Gray’s-Inn. 

Kelleway, J. jun. Longham, Southampton, malster. Aft, 
Dean, New-Inn. 

Kettle, S. Liverpool, timber-merchant. tt, Windle, 
John Street, Bedford Kow. 

Lecch, W. Thettord, Norfolk, butcher. ts. King and 
Co. Bedford Kow. 

Lomax, J. Liverpool, shoemaker. Att, Windle, John 
Street, Bedford Row. 

Lewis, D. Milford, shopkeeper. Ait, James, Gray’s-Inn 


Square. 
Lawson, J. Hull, merchant. Af#t. Exley and Co. Farni- 
val’s-Inn, 

Lowe, W. Fields, Royton, Lancaster, machine-maker. 
Att. Milne and Co. Temple. " 
Miles, W. Oxfo'd Street, warehouseman, Kibble- 

white and Co. Gray’s-Inn Place. 
Mook, J. Stillington, York, brewer. Att. Lambert, 
Gray’s-Ino Square. 
Mackenzie, G. Derby, salesman. Att. Barber, Fetter Lane, 
Moncton, U. Langport, Somerset, baker. Ast. Dyne, 
Lincoin’s-Inn Ficids. 
Marchant, H. Barking, Essex, fisherman. Aft. Edig, 
Abchurch Lane. 

Neal, T. Cheapside, shawl-manufacturer. Att, Abbott, 
Chancery Lane. 

Neal, E. S. Cheapside, shawl-manufacturer. Abbott, 
Chancery Lane. 

Newton, rf and G, Lomas, Stockport, corn-factors. Att, 

Temple. 

Needham, w. P. Louth, Lincoln, merchant. Aft. Noy 
and Co, Mincing Lane. 

Nash, M. Harlington, Bedford, grocer. Att. Townsend, 
Staple-Inn. 

Norbury, T. Warrington, grocer. Att. Chester, Staple. 


Inn. 
Owen, M. Porthywean, Salop, inn-keeper, Steven- 
Liverpool, dealer. Att. Avison, Liverpool 

‘Neill, BE. Live: ler. 
Potter, S. Milk street, merchant. Att. Waltos, Basing. 

Street. 

Pringle, T. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, dealer. At. Meggisong 
and Co, Hatton Garden, 
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Pickering, J. Hull, merchant. tt. Longdill and Co. 
Gray’s-Inn. 

Page, R. Letiey, Worcester, miller. ti. Benbow, Stone 

uildings, Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Part, 5. Atherton, Lancaster, cotton-manufacturer. 
Meddowcroft, Gray’s-Inn. 

Pindar, A. Bextill, Sussex, shopkeeper. Att, Gregson 
and Co. Ange! Court, Throgmorton Street. 

Preece, B. Grafton Street, Soho, haberdasher. Att, Par- 


ton, Walbrook. 
Payne, G. Piccadilly, hosier. Att. Williams, Red Lion 
Square. 
Rea, T. end J. Minories, gunmakers, Aft. Evitt and Co. 
Haydon Square, Minories. 


Roche, J. Nicholas Laue, merchant. Att, Oakley, Mar- 
tin’s Lane, Cannon Siveet. 


Reynolds, W. Waisail, Staiford, geocer. Att. Turner and 
Co. Bloomsbury Square. 

Rogers, S. Malta, merchant. Ait, Windle, John Street, 

edford Row. 

Sexton, J. Stanmore, baker. ts. Clark, Berners Street, 
Oxford Street. 

Skurow, C. Lancaster, grocer. Att. Blakelock and Co. 
Serjeant’s-Inn. 

Say, €. Newington Butts, haberdasher. Ati. Hudson. 

: inkworth Place, City Road. 

Simonds, J. Jermyn Street, haberdasher. Att. Chambers, 
Furnivals-Inn. 

Salvidge, G. Litton, Somerset, mealman. Dyne, 
Lincoin’s-Inn Fields. 

Smith, J. Admintun, Gloucester, dealer. © 4ts. Taylor, 
John Street, Bedford Row. — 

Shelton, J. Mitcham, Surrey, mealman. Aft, Lee, Three 
Crown Court, Surrey. 

_Stothard, M. St. James’s, Gloucester, merchant. Att. 
Sweet and Co. Basinghall Street. 

Teal, C. Sheffield, merchant. 4¢t, Blakelock and Co, 
Serjeant’s-Inn. 

Tims, J. Worcester, carpenter. Att. Beek, Bream’s 

Buildings, Chancery Lane. 

Thomas, E. Helston, Cornwall, shopkeeper. James, 


Gray’s-Inn Square. 

Turner, J. andi’. Sheffield, merchants. Ast. Bigg, South- 
ampton Buildings. 

Thorn, W. Coventry and Maiden Lane, London, ribbon- 
manufacturer. Ait. Baxters, Purnival’s-Inn. 

Tarling, J. West Smithficid, salesman, ¢. Loxley and 
Son, Cheapside. 

Tietkens, J. G. Warnford Court, Throgmorton Street, 
merchant. 4/f., Sweet and Co. Basinghali Street. 
od, RK. Liverpool, merchant. tt, Cooper and Co. 
Southampton Buildings. 

Watson, J. Ashticid, Nottingham, miller. tt. Ross and 
Co. New Boswei] Court, Carey Street. 

Whitcher, J. sen. Kingwood, carner. Att. Broome and 
Co, Gray’s-lun Square. 

Waters, R. Queen Strect, Bloomsbury, painter and 
glazier. Ait. Joues and Co. Royal Exchange. 

Whitehead, W. Laceby, Lincoln, draper. Att. Rosser, 
Bartiett’s Buildings, Holborn. 

Watson, 8S. Farsley, York, miller. Battye, Chancery 


ne, 

White, W. Sculcoates, York, auctioneer. Att, Edmunds, 
Chancery Lane. 

Warrington, K. sen. Coventry, woolstapler. Att. Ben 
bow. Lincoln’s-Inn. 

Wainwright, J. jun. Wavertree, Lancashire, builder. 
Au. Couper and Co, Southampton Buildings. 

Wright, W. Tewkesbury, lnendraper. «zt. Boresficld, 
Bouverie Strect, Fleet sircet. 

Woodinan, W. Bartholomew Close, drug-grinder. 
Aubrey and Co. Took’s Court, Cursitor Street. 

Williams, S. Greenwich, tabacconist. 4t. Dixon, 
Nassau Street, Soho. 

Want, J. Kendall, Westmoreland, linendraper. Att. 
Chambre, Chappel Street, Bedfora Kow. 

Wilks, W. Leea:, merchant. it, Atkinson and Co. 


Leeds. 
Young, T. Hythe, Kent, carpenter. Att. Amery, Broad 


Street. 
Young, J. New Sarum, Wilts, victuailer. Att, Davies, 


Lotnbury. 


CERTIFICATES. 


Arrowsmith, G. Litt'e Carter Lane, scrivener, 
‘anthony, W. Thoverton, Devon, surzeon. 
Ashfield, T. Shadwell, money-scrivener. 
Anger, E. Eastbourne, merchant. 

‘Arrowsmith, W, Stoke, Stafford, brewer. 
Arnold, W. linen-draper. 
, W. Birmingham, plater. 

and Le Warnford Coust, merchants. 
Birke, W. P. Liverpool, merchant. 

Blake, T. Ringwood, sadier, 

Bryant, F. Holborn, Jeather-drésser. 

Buckley, G. Tamewates, York, manufacturer, 


List of Bankrupis, 


Brooks, J. Q Street, Cheapside, wine-merchant, 

Burchell, F, Warwick Place, Bedford Row, sadler, 

boys, RK. Preston, builder. 

Boardman, 7. jun. Manchester, liquor-merchant. 

Cooper, 8. jun. Liverpool, wheelwright. 

Collett, J. Halesworth, Suftolk, tailor. 

Claridge, R. Oxford Street, upholsterer, 

Chetham, R. Stockport, check-manufacturer, 

Clonney, N. Liverpool, provision-merchant, 

Campbell, B. Thames Street, porter-dealer, 

Coggan, J. Staines, banker. 

Dickenson, J. Liverpool, merchant, 

Dicas, J. Stockport, scrivener. 

Dickons, W. Mansfield, Nottingham, grocer. 

Dudley, F. Stafford, jomer. 

Dufrene, C. and J. Penny, Nottingham, haberdashers. 

Dew, W. Old Street Road, tallow-chandier. 

Fettes, R. York, grocer. 

Ford, J. Swan Lane, Rotherhithe, cow-keeper. 

Farrar, E. Halifax, grocer. 

Furlonge, M. Ltoyd’s Coffee House, merchant. 

Goodridge, H. Bath, ironmonger. 

Goodfellow, A. Anthony Street, mariner. 

Greenland, J. A. Lamb’s Conduit Street, haberdasher. 

Holland, Manchester, wine-merchant. 

Heyson, S. Fetter Lane, tailor. 

Hodgson, I. R. Liverpool, merchant. 

Hubbard, J. Bethnall Green, brewer. 

Hallen, W. Wolverhampton, yarn-spinner. 

Hurrell, J. Henny, Essex, milier. 

Horner, J. West Smithfield, viciualler. 

Hartley, J. Aldermanbury, warehouseman, 

Hayward, F. New Sarum, Wilts, taylor. 

Hills, T. Abbey Mills, Essex, miller. 

Howson, J. Lancaster, victualier. 

Hughes, H. Street, factor. 

Hoimes, F. Broughton, Warwick, grocer. 

Huskisson, 5. Swinson Street, ¢ ist. 

Jukes, EB. Gosport, merchant. 

Jenkins, T. Chambre Street, Goodman’s Fields, uphol- 
sterer. 

Kendall, J. Exeter, statuary. 

King, J. Brick Lane, Spitalfields, tailor. 

King, W. Hand Conrt, Thames Street, stationer. 

Kellaway, T. Walworth, carpenter. 

Lambert, S. A. Bread Street, underwriter. 

Lycett, J. Ma chester, callico-manufacturer. 

Merryweather, G. Manchester, manufacturer. 

Manning, W. Boston, straw-manufacturer. 

Matthews, G. Hythe, Kent, hatter. 

Melling and Higginson, Liverpool, merchants. 

M‘Adam, W. Bishopsgate Street, merchant. 

Neve, B. Cloak Lane, merchant, 

Newcomb, O. Holles Street, upholsterer. 

Pittman, R. and R. Watling Street, warehousemen, 

Potts, T. St. Martin’s Court, optician. 

Pettit, T. Witney, Oxford, leather dresser. 

Phillips, W. Wragby, Lincoln, shopkeeper. 

Pett, J. Deal, carpenter. x 

Powell, J. St. Margaret’s Hill, Boro, stationer. 

Price, J. Bath, bookseller. 

Paliey, J. Capel Court, stock broker. 

Perkins, W. Upper Thames Street, druggist. 

Rogers, J. and i . Forty Place, Bermondsey, builder, 

Sparrow. J. East-India Chambers, wine broker. 

Stone, C. St. Mary Hill, merchant. 

Stansfield W. Leeshall, Lancaster, cotton spinner 

Sanderson, W. Liverpool, timber merchaut. 

Shoc!, J. Houndsditch, slopseller. 

Smith, R. Hendon, York, grocer. 

Swiuey, E.M. City Road, merchant. 

Stockton, F.D. Fulham, carpenter. 

Stocken, O. F. Fulham, brewery agent. 

Smith, T. Chariotte Street, Rathbone Place, upholsterer. 

Satterthwaite, J. Tamworth, wine merchant. 

Southey, R. and T. Fish Street Hill, hat manufacturer, 

Todd, G. and J. Liverpool, woollen drapers. 

Toulson, 8. Maryport, check manufacturer. 

Truithick and Dickinson, Fore street, Limehouse, dealers. 

Towmoe, R. Nottingham, malster. 

Thorn, W. Plymouth Dock, tailor. 

Throgmorton, J.P. Guildford Street, insurance brokers 

Thomas, J.R. Sheperton, malster. 

Van Milligen, Sion Square, Whitechapel, jeweller. 

Walsh, B. Hackney, broker. 

West, W. M. Hammersmith, apothecary. 

Weds, W. Junior, Bradford, York, grocer. 

Wallace, R. Bath, linen draper. 

Wharton, G. Halifax, calico manufacturer. 

Wistinghausten, W. Laurence Pountney Hill, merchant. 

Wilday, J. Junior, Meriden, malster. 

Wilkinson, T, and J. Nottingham, hosiérs, 

Wilkinson,.J.H. Lombard Street, fac tor. 

Wilson, J. Sunderiand, ship owner. 


Watts, T. and T, Devon, corn dealers. 
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Smithfield, per stone of 8lb. to sink th offal, coats.* Sunderland. Newcastle. 
Beef. Veal. 


mb, Feb. 29 | 42s.6d. to 44s.0d."] 40s.0d. to 53s. Od. 
Ma. 71426 470 |420 5§29 
43 0 1/390 £§2 6 
21435 0 42 6 39 0 5l 0 


* Delivered at 12s. per chaldron advance. 


1912, 
Feb. 
Mar. 


tom 


ooo 


Morning 
Noon 
Dryness 
“by Lesiie’s 
Hy drom. 


28 
0 Stormy 
4. Fair 
18 Fair 
Rain 
25 Fair 
| 16 Cloudy 
| 27 Fair 
26 Fair 


*: Butts, 50 to 56lb. 234d. Flat Ordinary - _ 
= Dressing Hides 20 Calf Skins, 30 to 40lb. 
CropHides for cut.18$ per dozen — 36 
| Ditto, 50 to 70—42 


Ta.tow,* London Average per cwr. 
Soap, yellow,92s.0d; mottled, 102s.0d; — 
Candles, per dozen, 13s. 0d; moulds, 14s. Od 


Fair 
28 Fair 
0 Rain 
| 25 Fair 
90 27 Fair 
10 Cloudy 
32 Cloudy 
16 Showery 
35 Fair 
26 Cloudy 
_ 24 Cloudy 
, 16 Cloudy 


7,375 quarters. Average 107s, 2 d. 
6,50¢— — — — 108 11% 
13,877— — — — 
10,150— — — — 108 


10,244 sacks. Average 94s. 24d, 
13,300 — — — —96 6§ 

17,867 — — — — 98 114 | 
13,156 — — — —98 7} ; 26 Fair 
Peck Loaf. Half Peck, Quartern, D | 39 20 Cloudy 
5s. 8d. | 2s. 10d. Is. 5d. : 50 19 Cloudy 
5 68 2 10 1 5 ‘ 5 17 Cloudy 
5 8 2 10 1 5 | 17 Cloudy 
5 8 2 10 1 28,91 0 Rain | 
* The bighest price of the market. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


, Lead, white........ton 41 0 
Logwood chips......ton 15 0 
Madder, Dutch crop cwt. 6 10 
Mahogany .......... ft. O 
Oil, Lucca, ..25 gal. jar 15 0 
| Ditto spermaceti..ton 97 0 


American pot-ash, percwt. 2 0 0 to 
Ditto pearl........ 2 6 
Barilla. 
Brandy, Coniac ....gal, 1 16 
Camphire, refined.... ib. 
Ditto unrefined ..cwt. 
Cochineal, garbled .. Ib. 
+ Ditto, East-India 
-- Coffee, fine 
Dittoordinary....... 
Cotton Wool, Surinam, Ib. 
Ditto Jamaica.... 
Ditto Smyma.... 
Ditto East- India 
Currants, Zant ... 
Elephants’ Teeth ..... 
Scrivelloes 
Flax, 
Ditto Petersburgh .... 100 
Galls, Turkey . 8 
Geneva, Hollands ..gal. 1 
Ditto English........ 0 
Gum Arabic, Turkey,cwt. 6 
Hemp, Riga........ton 94 
Ditto Petersburgh 
Hops MON 3 
Indigo, Caracca......lb, 0 
Ditto East-India .... 0 
Iron, British bars, ..ton 16 
Ditto Swedish........ 2k 
Dittu Norway........ 
Lead in pigs.. ..... fod. 30 
Ditto red 29 


Ditto whale 32 0 
Ditto Florence, £ chest 
| Pitch, Stockholm, .. cwt. 
Raisins, bloom ....cwt. 
Rice, Carolina........ 
Rum, Jamaica .... gal. 
Ditto Leeward Island 
| Saltpetre, East-India, cwt. 
Silk, thrown, Italian... lb. 
Silk, raw,  Ditto.... 
| Tallow, English.... cwt. 
Ditto, Russia, white.. 
Ditto—-——, yellow... 
Tar, Stockholm .... bar. 
| Tin in blocks . .cwt, 
Tobacco, Maryl.. ID, 
Ditto Virginia. 
Wax, Guinea ......cwt. 
Whale-fins (Greenl.) ton. 39 
Wine, Red Port.... pipello 
Ditto Lisbon .......- 115 
Ditto Madeira........ 90 
Ditto Vidonia........ 90 
Ditto Calcavella......120 
Ditto Sherry.... butt. 105 
Ditto Mountain...... 75 
Ditto Claret..... hogs. 70 


~ 
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Prices 20th, 1812 


w& 


| 
716 417 8 0 a 
4 Fe. 2916 017 6 0 0 al 
St. James’s.*  Whitechapel.* Feb. 21 
22 | 46 55 | 43 
£.s.d. £.8.da. 23} 44 52/40; ,45 
Feb. 29/6 00/3120] 6100/3 30 24) 33 43) 33, ,62 
Mar. 715 180|3 30] 6 60/3 30 25 | 42 44/35 ,38 
14/6 00/3120] 6100|3 60 26/32 42) 33 ,56 
21/6 6 60/13 30 27|32 43|36| ,68 
28 | 52 47 | 38, 
| 29/32 44) 43) 440! 
Mm. 1/40 45 | 
| 32 46133! , ti 
| 29 40/36 
| a 
| 40 50)46 
Feb. 29 4754) 40 , 
< Mar. 7 | 39 47/35 , 
14 33 46 | 34 30, 
— | 10/36 44/33; 
. Feb. q 
5 Mar, i 
° 
Feb. 
Mar. 
« 
115 
120 
120 
95 te 
0 if 
120 af 
90 


COURSE OF EXCHANUE. 
Ansterdam, us. 30-8 Ditto at sight, 30 ——~ Rotterdam, 9-8——Hamburgh, 29——Altona, 29-1 
Paris, 1 day’s date, 19-16——Ditto, 2 us. 20——Madrid in paper ——Ditto eff. —— Cadiz, im paper 
Cadiz, eff. 464-——Bilboa ——Palermo, per 0z. 125d.——Leghorn, 58 ——-Genoa, §4 —— Venice, 
eff. 52——Naples, 42 — Lisbon, 674——Oporto, 684——Dublin, pef cent. 9}——Cork, ditto 
B. of Holland, 4 per cent. 


of America, Que- 


At-20 gs. Southern Whale-fishery. 


At 25 ¢s Newfoundland, 


to Jamaica, and 


return 6/.—To East-Indies, out and home, 
—East-Indies to London.—Windwardand 


Leeward Islands to U.S. 


(Brit. ships), ret. 5l.—Jamaica to U. S 
bec,’ Montreal, &c. 


Ametica. 
At 12 gs. ToMusquito shore, Honduras, &c. 


Leeward Islands. 


“ONG MIN 


"yang © 


od 


Bag WINES 
*spuog 
Bipuy 


*yuag “dé 


Gibraltar, Madeira, return 3l. 


To Madeira, to U.S. of America. 


foundland, to U. S.of America, (American 


ships). 


At5 gs. 
maica, or Leeward Islands.—Braziland So. 


America, return 4/. 
At 10 gs. Senegambia—U. S. of America, 


ships), return 21.—From Poole, &c. to New- 


At 8 gs. Newfoundland, Labradore, &c.—Ja- 


At 6 gs. 


a 
= 
= 
< 
= 
= 
2 
>» 
4 
w 
° 
= 


Asen 


"queg “ds 


784) 933, 1 
783| 935 1 
784) 93} 16 


62} 
6et 
62 
62 
62 


“peonpay 
"quay “d¢ 
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yueg 


0 | 62 


1812. 
— | 624 


22 — | 624 


25\229 | 62 
26/230 | 62 
27/230 | 62 


24, — 
23 23 


London Premiums of Insurance, March 20th, 1812. 


To Yarmouth, Hull, Newcastle, 


Liverpool, Chester, &c. 


Ports of Scotland, Weymouth, 


Dartmouth, and Plymouth. 
Dublin, Cork, Derry, Limerick, 


Bristol, Chester, &c.—From Liverpool, 
Bristol, &c.to Dublin, Cork, or Waterford. 
—Bengal, Madras, or China. . 


At 4 as. St. Helena, or Cape of Good Hope, 


—Dublin, Cork, &c. 


t 3 gs. 


At 2 gs. 


At l& gs. 
A 


The Average Prices of Navigable Canal Property, Dock Stock, Fire-Office Shares, @c, in February, 181 


(Comp. 


to London, 


(to the 25th) at the Offices of Mr. Scott, 28, New Bridge Street, Blackfriars, and Messrs. Risdan and 
Damant, 4, Shorter’s Court, Throgmorton Street, London. 

Birmingham Canal. £615, dividing £26, 5s. clear per Annum.—Oxford, £124 Stock or Long Share, 
£730.—Grand Junction, £213 to £220.—Worcester and Birmingham New Shares, £5 per Cent. Discount.— 
Kennet and Avon, £30.—Dudley, £50, ex Dividend.—Ashby-de-la-Zouch, £21.—Ellesmere, £69.—Lan- 
caster, £22. 10s,—Wilts and Berks Old Shares, £25.—London Dock Stock, £118. 10s. ex Dividend, Half 
Yearly, £3 clear.—Ditto New Subscription, £17. 10s. Premium.—Rock, 10s,. Premium.—East-London Wa- 
ter-Works, £85.—London Flour Company, £8.—Strand Bridge, #27 per Cent. Discount, without Intereis 
due.—Russeli Institution, £17. 17s. £18. 18s.—Surrey Ditto, £15.—West-Middlesex Water-Works, £85.— 
Provident Institution, £2. 10s. Premium.—Covent-Garden-Theatre New Shares, 455.—British Plate, Glass 
£36Q—:hz. Average no Company, Kensington Turnpike Bonds, £100, bearing £4 per Cent. £70. 
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